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For JUNE, 1814. 


NATIONAL 
AND 
PARLIAMENTARY NOTICES, 
PROSPECTIVE and RETROSPECTIVE. 


OFFICIAL DECISION OF THE CATHOLIC 
QuESTION on THE RoraL VETO, sy 
THE SUPERIORS OF THE ROMISH CHURCH, 
ACTING IN THE NAME OF HIS HOLINESS. 


Religion is a personal concern :—a con- 
cern between the human mind and its 
Creator. It is a homage which no infe- 
tior being has a right toclaim. It is in- 
dependent of forms and modes of wor- 
ship, and it will not be confined, though 
the strongest walls surround, and the 
heaviest irons shackle, the person of the 
professor. 

Such is the essence of religion; ana- 
logous to that spiritual existence which is 
its immediate subject.—But the public 
exercise of those devotional rites, by which 
the outward and visible signs of the in- 
ward and spiritual grace are manifested, 
becomes a subject of remark to fellow 
man; and unhappily from causes deeply 
seated in human nature, too often an ob- 
ject of apprehension. 

Whether man be or be- not “a reli- 
gious animal,” as some have defined him; 
certain it is, that his nataral temper as- 
suming the guise of religion has wrought 
much mischief on the earth. Those-who 
indulge their speculation, infer that the 
first quarrel, the first bloodshed, the first 
death was occasioned by difference of opi- 
nion on the subject of religien. Not on 
4 mode of faith ; but a mole of worship. 

Vou. XV. [Lit. Pan. June, 1814.) 


History from its earliest records affords 
too much support to this conjecture ; aud 
there is reason to conclude that the wor- 
shippers who used commemorative images 
were strongly embittered against those 
who declined that class of mediators bes 
tween themselves and Deity. Nor it is 
incredible, that ‘* the Descendants of the 
Sun,” though idolators, should be adverse 
even to contention, from their fellow idos 
laters, ‘‘ the Descendants of the Moon.” 

It was not, then, enough that each party 
should enjoy its own peculiar favours and 
privileges from Heaven; unless it obliged 
its adversaries to accept and enjoy the same 
celestial felicities. 

That either party by commending with 
the most singular zeal, and displaying 
with all the charms of eloquence its own 
advantages, should invite proselytes, were ° 
perhaps, neither more nor Jess than, the 
natural effect of mutual complaisance. 
Further still, it might issue in mutual 
accommodation, with an intercommunity 
of symbolica! objects of worship, till, et 
length it proved to demonstration, in the 
strongest form, that there might be much 
worship, where there was little religion ; 
much stately appearance without any af- 
fection of soul; much compliance with- 
out conviction ; and much of bodily action 
without the slightest engagement of the 
mental faculties, without humiliation, 
witheut spiritual sensibility. 

Such appears to have been the character 
of that public rehgious worship, into 
which the Heathen of classic antiquity 
were sunk. ‘They offered sacrifices—bur, 
the observance ended, the piety ended 
with it. They chose their patron God 
from the assortment known to their com- 
munity, and to this character they adher- 
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ed, or they changed it at pleasure, for 
some other ; and frequented this temple, 
or that, as caprice or convenience deter- 
mined. 

Amid this variety the true Supreme 
was unknown. Few were the vows ad- 
dressed to him; few were the acknow- 
ledgements paid to him; few were the 
votaries who kept their eyes steadily fixed 


on him, although from him descended | 


whatever deserved the name of blessings, 
although he bestowed his favours in every 
shape, and daily called unreflective man 
to his duty, which, alas! was too simple, 
too direct, to interest his imagination, or 
to attract and gratify his senses. 

Against this insipid, spiritless, practice 
of religious rites,—the first preachers of 
Christianity contended with singalar suc- 
cess ;—not with violent or loquacious zeal, 
but with measured argument, and expla- 
natory declaration. It does not appear 
that any of the apostles tore down from 
their niches the objects of their reprehen- 
sion; —they convinced, and converted 
their owners; the rest followed. For 
this, they suffered; the civil power des- 
troyed them. 

_ Nevertheless, amid sundry persecutions 
separated by unequal intervals, Christi- 
anity spread with aceelerated progress ; 
——because it was addressed to the under- 
standing, and to the heart: because it 
called into action the moral powers of the 
mind; because its simple and casily un- 
derstood ceremonies were subservients not 
principals ; were means not ends. More- 
over, while kept down by a state of op- 
position from the civil power, while aware 
of being watched with jealousy, it pre- 
served a modesty, that in more senses 
than one was its security. 

Unhappily, when Christianity itself was 
exalted from its state of humble privacy 
to an association with the civil power, 
when it became a public coadjutor in offi- 
cial dignity, and important transactions, 
‘the infirmity of the human mind display- 
ed its perverse activity also, and that des- 
cription of religious opinion which had 
ebtained the ascendancy, determined to 
maintain it, even at the expense of hu- 
manity. It would force the happinesses of 
orthodoxy, on all who came within the 
vortex of its power, 

The church of Rome complained loud- 
ly,—as she complains to this day, of those 
heathen persecutors under whose malice 


she suffered pillage, imprisonment, mar- 
tyrdom, in her members and officers ; and 
were it offered,—it now possible, whether 
she would willingly retura under the power 
of such persecutors, common sexse anti- 
cipates her answer without hesitation. Is 
it wonderful, then, that a like feeling 
should animate those who. have suffered 
in the persons of their forefathers under 
the machinations of the church of Rome? 

Persecution for conscience sake is per- 
secution, whether inflicted by a Consul, 
a Cesar, or an Emperor, by a Cardinal, 
an Inquisitor, ora Pope. The recollec- 
tion of scenes to which the principle of 
persecution has given occasion, is not ob- 
literated from the British nation; a jea- 
lousy of inquisitorial tyranny, is now in- 
terwoven with the first principles of a 
Briten’s constitution. 

This is a natural consequence: it 1e- 
quires no artful provocation to prolong its 
existence; it is not the offspring of acci- 
dent. It still acts, and act it will. But, 
if it were inclined to sink into that le- 
thargic euthanasia, into which it might 
be wished that all causes of offence and 
discord should sink,—yet the conduct of 
a party in Ireland claiming to be, as Catho- 


lies, more than equals with their Protes- 


tant fellow countrymen, has been amply 
sufficient to prevent that quietude, which 
is of necessity a previous condition, 

. The angry or ambitions passions of men 
give acertain turn to what should be a 
question of religious polity only. And. 
those discussions are of necessity mixed, 
which shouldbe simple, clear, pure, de- 
terminate. Hitherto, it bas not been pos- 
sible to separate Irish Catholics from Irish 
politicians. Admission to natural rights, 
has been identified with admission to po- 
litical power, and with the admission of 
Catholics to political power, is and must 
be combined, in the recollection of a Pro- 
testant, that formerly power was in pops- 
session of the Catholics, and that they used 
it in such and such a manner. 

By the force of circumstances, the Ca- 
tholic question is no longer a simple defi- 
nitive proposition. No man can offer it in 
the shape of a questicn whether persecu- 
tion for conscience sake be lawful? Whe- 
ther professing a branch of Christianity, 
not that patronized by the State, should 
per sebe deemed a disqualification for en- 
joying the common rights of subjects 
of the British crown? These ques- 
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tions would not be endured. But when 
it is demanded, whether it would be wise 
to admit to places of authority and pow- 
er, those who have never abandoned their 
claim of superiority over their fellow sub- 
jects; the case assumes a new aspect. 
They do not allow themselves to be equal ; 
they do not place themselves on the same 
level: they justify their claim, they retain 
their assumption, and they sanction their 
assumption by the most solemn assevera- 
tions that whoever is not disposed to coa- 
lesce with them, must expect,—pot tem- 
porary misfortunes,—but ETERNAL DAM- 
nation !—The arrogance is disgusting :— 
it ensures indignation and scorn! 


But, we are not treating on the arro- 
gance: we merely design to recall the mo- 
tives that should animate a British legis- 
lator, intent on the good of his country. 
We are willing to relieve A. ; bat it must 
not be at the expense of B. We would 
lay all level: —they are so in the eye of 
the Great Governor of all; but we can- 
not consent.to a tone of superiority as- 
sumed; to a spirit of dogmatism dis- 
played; to an unchristian-lke Christi- 
anity that clamours with incessant voci- 
feration, as if it acknowledged no precept 
importing—-** Let your moderation be 
known unto all men.” 

Whether it would have been better or 
worse for mankind, if that precept had 
sparkled on the triple crown, instead of 


VICARIUS FILII DEI, 


may admit of debate: for while on one 
hand, it would have withheld the Popes 
from many of their Jofty pretensions (sup- 
posing them to have felt its salutary influ- 
ence) so on the other hand, it might have 
contributed effectually to rivet those bonds, 
which are now happily broken asunder, 
under the agency of divine Providence. 


The passing history of the world has 
taught Popery to assume a new character. 
To a certain degrée the Reformation has 
reformed the church of Rome; the spread 
of knowledge, though imperfect, has call- 
ed forth a pradence, which has acted by 
means of shame; the increasing light 
spreading over the nations, penetrates the 
recesses of the Seminary and Cloister ; 
while the present distribution of power is 
in ditect opposition to the hauteur of a 
Priest, or the dogmata of a Conclave,— 
as such 


We do not think that the present Pope, 
or his advisers, would chuse to adopt much 
of the language formerly echoed through- 
out the Vatican. ‘* The servant of the 
servants of God,” is, in our opinion, en- 
titled to the treatment of a gentleman— 
of a dignitary :—but in return his wisdom 
would well consist with a suspension of 
his anathemas vented against those who 
differ from him; he might treat them 
with mildness, though he must be allow- 
ed, officially to pity their wanderings. 

Something of this conciliatory spirit 
we discern, if our understanding fail us 
not, in the letter lately received from the 
confidential council of the Papacy, acting 
in the name of their sovereign. It must 
be concluded, that they speak his mind, 
and with it the mind of the church, of 
which they are presidents. The instru- 
ment is not the production of haste. The 
subject, with all its consequences, has 
been well and maturely considered, 

These public officers did. not confide 
wholly in their own opinion ; they called 
in the assistance of what may be accepted 
as the Faculty of Theology, and in con- 
junction with these, they determined, 
We consider this determination as supe- 
rior in importance, to that obtained some 
years ago from six of the Catholic univer- 
sities, noless from the rank of the parties 
to it, than from the occasion, the appli- 
cants, and the clear view of the conse- 
quences, well and distinctly understood. 

Questions may be so proposed as to 
suggest their own answers. The purposes 
of those who ask questions may be so 
apparent, as to mark the nature of what 
would be acceptable in reply: while those 
who give the answers, may enjoy what 
they think a conscious security that their 
opinion binds few, if any, beyond them- 
selves ; and that they are not likely to be 
closely challenged on the subject. 

The church never dies. The canonists 
of Rome, the prelates, the theologians, 
the sacred council, the Pope himself is 
bound by the present document. The 
press has rendered it public. There can 
be no more correct original varying from 
the present in form and substance; to be 
hereafter discovered when time shall serve. 
It will be acted on, or dissented from, as 
it now appears: subterfuge is fatal. On 
this document any agreement must be 
founded ; and to this, appeal must be 
made. 
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Official Desision of the Catholic 


It is proper to notice the exceptions 
taken by the writer, at the expression 
** directly or indirectly,”’ in reference to 
any exertions made by Catholics to the 
disadvantage of the Protestant churches. 
If the Catholics could adduce clear evi- 
dence from Scripture in support of their 
distinguishing opinions, it would be the 
duty of all, by whatever name now 
known, to submit to the authority of that 
evidence ; but while that evidence is 
omitted—no matter what other is adduced 
—authority is wanting: nor can it be 
supplied. 

No man in these days, would attempt 
to hinder the Catholic clergy from teach- 
ing their own followers. 
must be, the aim, steadily, inflexibly, 
pursued by Protestants to attain a decided 
and unquestionable superiority on the 
article of teaching. Their people sHatu 
be the best taught: they sHaLL enjoy 
the most scriptural knowledge: tliey 
SHALL be most generally versed, most 
correctly instructed in the genuine princi- 
ples, doctrinal and practical, of Divine 
truth. And this is the great antidote to 
the train of disorderly evils, that the cau- 
tious will not fail to foresee in the per- 
mission of a free course to Catholic prin- 
ciples. ‘‘ To the law and to the testi- 
mony.” Forewarned is forearmed. Know- 
‘ledge is power ; to say the least it is the 
power of resisting ; it has a kind of sala- 
mander property, it repels surrounding 
fire. It is the skill of an adroit fencer, 
among the rude thrusts of an ignorant 
rabble. Better taught; is available secu- 
rity. 

We affirm, therefore, that duty de- 
mands more than ever the extensive com- 
munication of instruction: no means 
should be left unemployed : no exertion 
‘should be remitted. If the happy issue 
be a calling out of the energies of truth, 
—of Protestant argementsfounded on truth 
—of Protestant practices in obedience to 
trath,—if the truth be taught,—if the truth 
he lived—Catholicism will be gradually 
refined, and the deformities which have 
distigured it, will slowly perbaps, but 
effectually, disappear. 

We are not, however, considering this 
document in the character of divines. It 
is evidently an article in which divinity is 
mixed with policy. The politician will find 
piich in it, on which to employ his reflec- 
tive powers. The first thing ia, its dia- 


It should be, it 4 


metrical opposition of tone and sentiment 
to what has been sported by the flaming 
Catholics and patriots of a neighbouring 
island. Never was a more complete set 
down. Never was the impolicy of propo- 
sitions more effectually rebutted : never 
was the policy of refusing compliance 
with such pretensions more fully justified. 
We have now the authority of the Holy 
See itself for saying, it was wise to have 
declined acceding to the demands of those 
who professed submission to foreign au- 
thority. It was wise to desire ‘ securi- 
ties, without which emancipation cannot 
be granted,” says one side; while the 
other side says, ‘* with which emancipa- 
tion is a mere bubble, a Darineatte a 
farce, a non-entily.’ 

The history of this document i is quickly 
stated. Soon after the last decision of the 
House of Commons relative to the Ca- 
tholic question, which decision it will be 
recollected, rested on a small majority ; 
but was evidently conformable to the 
sense of the British nation at large, appli- 
cation was made by the Catholics of our 
country to their ecclesiastical superiors 
abroad. ‘The stateof things was explain- 
ed, and advice was asked. 

Perceiving that the affair was nice: that 
it greatly imported the Catholic church, 
every due precaution was taken; and this 
is the result. It was received by the Ca- 
tholic Bishop of London, Dr. Poynder, 
it has been translated from the Latin origi- 
nal (the church always writes in Latin) 
it has been published, and is now very 
properly left to work its own effects. It 
is completely understood, that the Catho- 
lic question is not to be agitated during 
the present session of parliament, and 
previous to the ensuing session public af- 
fairs may present a less incumbered op- 
portunity. In the mean while, the na- 
tion will have leisure to consider this in~ 
strument in all its bearings: the Catholics, 
as very nearly interested will investigate 
it, with their accustomed acumen and 
vigilance—and his Holiness now happily 
delivered from his thraldom, will have an 
opportunity of ratifying or annulling this, 
among other actions of those to whom 
he had committed ad interim the duties 
and functions of his supreme and inef- 
fable office. 

It is whispered that the Catholic Board 
—so termed specialia gratia has refused 
to obey the mild tenor of the pontifical 
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instrament. That they will not be longer 
Catholics than they continue to recognize 
their Ecclesiastical Superior, including the 
Head of their Church, is too evident to 
admita question. But it will admit no 
question—should they persevere in their 
resistance, what their real intentions were, 
however masked,—while their thinking 
countrymen will stand aloof from their 
society, and will certainly reprobate their 
conduct. 


COPY OF A LETTER FROM MONSEIGNOR QUA- 
RANTOTTI TO THE RIGHT REV, DR. POYNe 
TER, V.A. 


Most illustrious and reverend Sir,—We 
have heard, with the highest gratification, 
that the bill which was last year bronght in, 
for the emancipation of the Catholics of your 
most distinguished country from the penal 
Jaws, and which was rejected only by a small 


majority, was still open for proposal in the | 


present Session of Parliament. It is my first 
hope that this measure may succeed ; that the 
Catholics, who have always exhibited emi- 
nent proofs of their obedience and fidelity, 
may at length rise from that most grievous 
yoke under which they have so long bowed ; 
and that, without prejudice to privilege or 
property, they may be empowered to apply 
more vigorously to those duties which religion 
and the good of their country demand. A 
boon, which we are strongly inclined to hope, 
from the high beneficence of your Monarch, 
and from that renowned people whose justice, 
prudence, and general virtue, both in former 
times, and above all, in these latter days, 
have placed them in such a rank of national 


glory. And since we have been informed, | 


that some questions and doubts have arisen 


among the Bishops relative to the conditions | 


on which the Catholics are to be placed in the 
rank of other subjects, we who, in the ab- 
sence of the Supreme Pastor, preside over the 


sacred missions, and are furnished with all , 


due Pontifical powers, feel it a duty to meet, 
by the authority and consent of the Holy 
Chair, all those ambiguities and obstacies 
which might impede the cesired conciliation, 
and to which the Episcopal authority might 
not be adequate, Having, therefore, examin- 
ed in a Council of our most learned Prelates 
and Theologians, the letters transmitted both 
by vour Excellency, and the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and having diligently ‘investigated 
the subject in private council, we have de- 
creed that the Catholics do receive, with acon- 
tent and grateful spirit, the propositions which 
were last year brought forward for their eman- 
cipation, according to the form stated by your 
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Excellency. One article remains, requiring 
a certain explanation, namely, the second 
clause of the oath, by which the cleric is 
bound to have no possible intercourse with 
the supreme Pontiff, or his ministers, which 
can directly or indirectly subvert, or in any 
mode disturb the Protestant discipline or 
church. It is already sufficiently authenti- 
cated, that by divine command, the first duty 
of the ministers of the church is to consult 
the propagation and purity of the Catholic 
faith; the only one which can lead to eternal 
happiness. This is taught by the precepts of 
the gospel, and the exaarples of the Apostles 
and th-ir successors. So, if any Catholic 
brings back a Protestant, to the orthodox res 
ligion, he seay be considered guilty of per 
jury, as having by that act apparently, in 
some measure, disturbed the Protestant church, 
If such be the construction, this oath, from 
its opposition to the principles of the Catho- 
lie faith, cannot be taken. But i€it is the 
meaning of the Legislature that preaching, 
persuasion, advice should not be interdicted 
toCatholic Ministers, but simply that the 
terdict should lie on disturbing the Protestant 
ciurch or discipline by force and arms, or any 
| disingenuous arts, thus far is right, and pe- 
culiariy consistent with ovr principles. It 
will then rest with you to request of that dis- 
tinguisted discipline, with all submission and 
entreaty, that for the quieting and protecting 
of the consciences of the Catholic Clergy, it 
may be pleased to set forth some modification 
or explanation of the clause in question, 
which taking away all ambiguity, may leave 
room for peaceable preaching and persuasion, 
But if the law be already enacted in those 
terms, the cleric must acquiesce, and it shall 
be sufficient for him publicly to declare that 
he takes the oath in the sense that the orthos 
cox faith suffers no prejudice by it, and in na 
other; and that this protest may be known 
to all, and bean example to others, it shall 
be preserved ia the instrument, It would 
also be desirable that a declaration should be 
made, if possible, by some persons of pub- 
lic authority stating, that in this sense, and 
in no other, the British discipline required 
the obligation from the CatholicClergy, The 
remaining clauses of the bill are such ax may 
be-allowed by the indulgence of the Apostolic 
chair. 


That the Monarch should desire to be ase 
sured of the allegiance of those promoted to the 
dignity of Bishop or Dean, and be secure of their 
possessing those qualities which belong to good 
subjects; that he should besides appoint a 
committee to examine into their habits of life, 
and report to himself, as your Excellency has 
detailed ; aod, finally, that he should for the 
time tocome bold excluded men not British 
born, or who had not lived for the five pre- 
ceding vears in his dominions, are all, as 
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matters of civil regulation, entitled to the in- 
dulgence of the Church. It is besides of no 
slight importance that our higher Clergy 
should be accepiable and pleasing to the Mo- 
narch, that their ministry should be exercised 
with Lis fall approbation; and finally, that 
even those who are not of the bosom of our 
Charch, should have no suspicion of their 
probity (as the Apostle teaches: 1 Timothy, 
Hii. 7.) “ [t beboveth us to have a good testi- 
mony of those that are without.” On those 
grounds we suffer by the authority confided 
to us, that those designed and proposed by the 
Clergy for Bishopries or Deaneries, be liable 
to admission or rejection by the King. After 
then, the regalar election by the Clergy, of 
those whom it regards as most worthy i the 
Lord shail have taken place, the Meiropo- 
litan of the province in lreland, and in Eng- 
land and Scotland, the Senior Vicar Aposto- 
lic shall return their names to the committee 
for the royal assent or dissent. If those are 
rejected, others shall be offered, to suit the 

ing’s pleasure: if received, the Metropoli- 
tan, or Vicar Apostolic as above, shall tians- 
mit the instrument to this sacred convocation, 
which, on due enquiry, shall proceed to ob- 
tain canonical institution from the supreme 
Pontiff. [ observe, that it is among the du- 
ties of the committee to examine the letiers 
which may be sent from the ecclesiastical 
power to any of the British Clergy, and to 


enquire strictly whether they contain any 
matter likely to affect good governaent, or 
to disturb public tranquillity. This also is to 
be admitted, on the presumption that the in- 
spection has reference only to political objects, 
and not to any interdict of the communica- 
tion with the head of the church, on eccle- 


siastieal and spiritual concerns. It is desir- 
able that government should actually feel no 
suspicion of our intercourse. What we write 
may be exposed to the whole world; we have 
no possible desire of mingling in civil affairs. 
Our enquiries are connected oaly wiih divine 
things, and such as belong to the laws and 
good order of the church. Those alone are 
to be kept secret which belong to the consci- 
ence, but those seem to me to be sufficiently 
prorided for by the bill ; and we are fuily per- 
suaded that that wise government, in consult- 
ing public security, has no thought of re- 
quiring that the Catholic should be wanting 
to his faith, or rather that it would not be 
pleased by his sedalous observance of its spirit ; 
for itis the spirit of this holy and truly divine 
religion to favour established authority, to 
strengthen thrones, to make subjects obedi- 
ent, leyal, and devoted to their country. No- 
thing, therefore, could be more grateful or 
interesting to the Apostolic chair, than that 
the good faith and coneord between that go- 
vernment and its Catholic subjecis should be 
perfect and mutual; than that their civil su- 
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periors should never have doubt of the fidelity, 
the obedience, the adherence of the Catho- 
lics; and lastly, that the Cathosies themselves 
should by all zeal, sincerity, and readiness of 
heart, deserve well of their country. Where- 
fore we exhortall in the Lord, and especially 
the Bishops, that laying aside all contention, 
they may in singleness of heart study one great 
object, to leave no room for schism or injury 
to the Catholic welfare But, if the law of 
emancipation shell be passed, to receive it not 
only with contentedness, in the acceptance of 
which we have spoken, but also to offer their 
most heartfelt gratitude to the Monarch, and his 
mostexalted couneil, and show themselves wore 
thy to their most gracivus sovercign, of the 
favour. Lastly, we request your Excellency 
to provide, that this Epistle be communicated 
to all Bishops and Vicars Apostolic of the 
kingdom ; hoping that prompt and entire 
obedience will be exhibited to these our man- 
dates. I pray Almighty God to preserve your 
Excellency many years, and I remain with 
perfect respect, your most devoted servant, 
J.B. Quarantorni, V.P. 


We have said that the true antitode to. 
the evils of Popery is the diffusion of 
knowledge, Past experience assures us 
that the utmost assiduity of the Roman 
church to prevent the circulation of adverse 
opinions has been ineffectual, Had Ec- 
clesiastical censures the smallest influence 
in preventing those calamities which is- 
sued in the French Revolution, and at 
length overset the Church itself ? Could 
the Church have suffered greater evils than 
it has suffered, had no pains been taken 
to proscribe heretical opinions ? We are 
not pleading in favour of bad books: we 
abhor them ; bur the true remedy for the 
evil dreaded was—and is, not so much 
the prohibition of scandalous sentiments, 
by an act of power, as better instruction 
communitated to the people, better prin- 
ciples infused intothem, For these act 
at all times, and in every situation: they 
are ever at hand, and afford constant re- 
sources: they are a defensive armour, 
never put off. Prohibitions excite cu- 
riosity, which too often is too strong for 
duty : not so genuine, correct, well es- 
tablished principles. The habit of reject- 
ing evil is a stronger safeguard than au- 
thoritative injunction, What have been 
more sought after than forbidden gratifi- 
cations ? What have been more eagerly 
perused than prohibiied books ?—What 
kind of books have been included in pre- 
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hibition, beside those offensive to good 
manners? Ky what rules were the pro- 
hibitors guided ? and were not exceilent 
works included in the general censure ?— 
A partial answer to thesequestions has been 
given by M, Villers in his ‘* History of 
the Reformation,” a short extract from 
which we shall now set before our 
readers, 

ON THE PROHIBITION OF B00KS IN CATHO- 

LIC COUNTRIES. 


Let us only reflect on the immense train of 
censures, prohibitions and inquisitors em- 
ployed by the Romish church to keep every 
eye closed, at a period in which every new 
trath became a heresy, that is tosay, a crime 
deserving the severest punishaient, and against 
which ail the rigour of the secular arm was 
Gemanded—and we shall shudder at the dan- 
ger incurred by humanity before the sixteenth 
century. 

It was at Rome that the first censures of 
books were invented, and the example was 
religiously followed by the Governments de- 
voted toRome. Leo X. that vaunted pro- 
tector of the Arts, in 1515, promulgated some 
severe regulations against the printing and 
publishing of books translated from the Greek, 
Hebrew, or Arabic. Yet this pontiff did not 
blush to publish, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
a bull in favor of the prophane poems of 
Ariosto, menacing with excommunication all 
who should blame them, or impede their 
circulation. France, the most enlightened of 
all the catholic countries, was not entirely 
free from that stifling system. In Spain, 
Italy, and Austria, prohibitions and censures 
were carried much farther, and even yet 
impose heavy shackles on the liberty of 
writing and thinking. 

Several of the governments of southern 
Germany, from time to time, renew these 
salutary regulations against reading books 
written by Aeretics or by wits. The public 
libraries lock up the works of Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Helvetius, Diderot, &c. and it is 
exptessly ordered ‘that they be not commu- 
nicated, except to those who will undertake 
to refute them ;” these are the words of a 
very recent edict. A professor of a Bavarian 
university was deprived of his situation, some 
years before the French revolution, for having 
required that a copy of the Dictionnaire cri- 
at de Bayle should be placed in the public 
ibrary. 

The Roman inquisitors prohibited en masse 
all the books printed by sixty-two printers, 
without regard to their contents; adding also 
a general prohibition against reading any 
book coming from the press of a printer who 
should, once in his life, have printed any 
work written by a heretic. Besides, the 


Church prohibited with all its power the 
teaching of the oriental languages, and the 
reading of the books of the old and new 
Testaments. 

The history of all the books whieh have 
been juridically condemned would be highly 
interesting were it philosophically written. 
We should find many stigmatized for having 
dared to say what every honest mau ought to 
glory in thinking. Let us take one instance 
among a thousand. Towards the close of the 
seventeeuth century the Missionary Lecomte, 
published his Nouveaux Mémoires sur 
présent de la Chine, in which he had the 
eandour to say, that ‘‘the Chinese had 
adored.the true God for two, thousand years ; 
that, among the uations, they were the first 
who had sacrificed to their Creator, and 
taught a true morality.” We cannot, at this 
time, conceive what a clamour this simple 
assertion of an historian then excited. The 
Abbé Boileau, brother to the celebrated 
satyrist, thundered in the Sorbonne, and 
denounced the good Missionary as a L/asphe- 
mer. In 1700, the Sorbonne condemned the 
book ; which the Parliament had also the 
weakness to oider to be torn, and to be 
burnt by the hands of the common hangman, 

Villers on the Reformation, 


We dare not flatter ourselves that our 
feeble voice will be attended to by those 
who set up their own opinions against 
those of all the world beside. Neverthe- 
less, it may not be amiss to remind them 
that on this subject all has been done to 
give them satisfaction that could be done ; 
and that there lies no appeal beyond the 
dernier resort, which in this instance is a 
pewer that they would certainly have ac- 
knowledged as head of their Church, had 
he decided as they would have him, Now, 
his determination derogates nothing from 
his authority, from the deference due to 
his office. It is pleaded by the defenders 
of the Catholic Establishment that there 
was, and is, an absolute necessity, for a 
visible head of the Church on earth, de- 
riving this power from the spiritual head 
of the Church in Heaven, in order to de- 
termine important questions finally ; to 
solve difficulties in a determinate manner 
for the guidance of the faithful, &c.; but, 
if his own flock, those in communion 
with him will not conform to his deter- 
minations when given—of what use is he 
—his office—his power, his supremacy, 
or any other quality, derived, as Catholics 
affect to believe, from the Saviour, Jesus 
Christ, himself ? 

2B4 
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A Voyage round the World, in the Years 
1803, 4, 5, and 6; performed, by Order 
of his Imperial Majesty Alexander the 
First, Emperor of Russia, in the Ship 
Neva, By Urey Lisiansky, Captain in the 
Russian Navy, and Knight of the Orders 
of St. George and St. Vladimer. Royal 
4to. pp. 388. Price £3. 33, boards, 
Booth, London: 1814. 


Nove ry is beyond all question one 
of the most powerful recommendations 
of a work. That isnew under certain 
circumstances, which under other circum- 
stances is nothing extraordinary. A voy- 
age to China by an English vessel, would 
make scarcely any impression on the Bri- 
tish public ; if it even include Japan, some- 
thing very peculiar must ensure it a run 
of popularity. The reason is obvious; 
general readers have already a very tole- 
rable, if not a satisfactory acquaintance 
with the subject It offers but little to 
their curiosity. It no longer stimulates 
their appetite for knowledge. ‘Lhey are 


satiated. But, in Russia, to which this | 


work particularly appertains, it forms one 
part of that first voyage,—not likely to be 
soon succeeded by a second, which pre- 
sents itself asa whole to the learned and 
intelligent. It is indeed the same, during 
the greater part of the course, with that 
which we lately reported to our readers ; 
but afier the separation of the vessels to 
their different destinations, it becomes 
another article, and presents us with a dif- 
ferent view of mankind,—of the savage 
islanders, and coutinentals, with which it 
was M. Lisiansky’s hap to meet. 


Our readers are already acquainted with | 


the outlines, and much of tle finishing, 
of this Rassian expedition, We shail 
therefore only touch on those chapters the 
contents of which differ from what has 
appeared in our pages, 

There are two articles, which assume a 
prominence, that renders them interesi- 
ing ; the first is, the present state of that 
savage power which seems to have sprung 
up by accident, as it ‘were, in the nor- 
thern region of the great Pacific Ocean: 
the second is, the condition of the Rus- 
sian settlements on the north west coast of 
America. These are, perhaps, the most 
remote. residences of Europeans, from 
their native home, The journey by land 


occupies more time than a voyage to our 
distant establishments in New Holland; 
while the passage by sea is considerably 
longer. Such is the influence of a com- 
mercial spirit!—For, the Russians set- 
tled here are not exiles, or criminals. 
They risk their lives, and meet the ex- 
igencies of a savage state to supply a lux- 
ury to the grandees of China, on which 
they obtain pecuniary emolument. What 
a world of vicissitudes is this ! 

It is not possible that Peter the Great 
should have foreseen this occupation of 
his subjects: these parts and this traffic 
were in bis time undiscovered ; but, if it 
be allowable to suppose that his superin- 
tending spirit watches the proceedings of 
that nation which he raised from a condi- 
tion little different from barbarism, with 
what wonder does he behold such scenes ! 
What delight does he derive from the 
late extension of principles, which he was 
the first to adopt, and to which he im- 
parted the first impulse. His successors 
have but followed his steps: and the more 
closely they have kept to the maxims laid 
down by his active mind, the greater has 
been their merit, and their renown, both 
among their contemporaries, and succeed- 
ing generations. What further illustrious 
destiny awaits the Sovereigns of Russia 
none can venture to predict: we have 
seen with our own eyes in the person of 
the present Monarch, a conduct, a dig- 
nity, and a felicity, all but incredible ;— 
what his successors may further achieve, 
surpasses the vaticinatory powers of the 
most sagacious, 


We have brought our readers acquaint- 
ed with the wholly bedecked heroes of 
Nukahiva. But grandees, though they 
be, they do not scruple a few dextrous 
tricks when profit may ensue. We shall 
insert one, though it bears a little hard on 
the dignity and decorum of Majesty. 


One of my midshipmen, in examining the 
oar of a canoe thet I had purehased, hap- 
pened to let it fall, and it strack against the 
head of the king, wio was sitting on the 
deck. His majesty immediately, fell down, 
and began to make the most extraordinary 
wry faces, as if in great pain. The accident 
mortified me so much, that I reprimanded the 
young man a little severely for his carelessness. 
He was bimseif considerably alarmed ; and, 
in apologizing, preseated the king with @ 
small piece of iron. This changed the scene; 
his majesty burst into a loud laugh, and ex. 
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pressed by signs, how cleverly he had de- 
ceived us, and that he was not in the least 
hurt. This scene over, the king went on 
shore in high spirits, and 1 was myself not a 
little pleased that the accident terminated as 
it did. 

The capricious passions of these people 
are well illustrated in the following story. 


In the afternoon, captain Krusenstern came 
to see me, and in the cotrse of conversation 
informed me, that the king had brought 
him in the morning a pig; but as on his 
coming on board, the officers being at dinner, 
there was nobody to receive him on deck, he 
was so much displeased, that he ordered the 
pig to be taken back again. Though this 
circumstance appeared to us of a trifling na- 
tore, it had nearly been productive of serious 
consequences. One of the savages, returning 
on shore, reported that the king was in irons 
on board the Nadejda, for refusing to part 
with a pig. The bay was instantly in com- 
motion ; and our launch, which was then 
watering on shore, was surrounded by a host 
of savages, who threatened, if their chief was 
not immediately released, to po Roberts, 
who was attending the launch, to death. 
Though the poor fellow did all he could to 
convince them of the falsehood of the story, 
he certainly would have been cruelly treated, 
had not his majesty opportunely made his 
appearance, and assured the throng that he 
had received no insult or injury. This con- 
duct of the islanders was a little grating to 
us ; but we showed no resentment, consider- 
ing them as un-edacated children of Nature, 
who suffered their passions to run away with 
their judgment, and force to carry i over 
reason. 

The vessels quitted the Marquesa Is- 
Jands, May 17, 1804, and arrived at the 
Sandwich Islands, June 11. 

The spectacle of a state raised from bar- 
barism, is at all times interesting; and 
that, whether it be in the north or in the 
south, on a Continent, or an Island. 
We shall, therefore embrace this, as the 
best opportunity that may offer af sub- 
mitting to our readers, the progress made 
in power, in arts, and in language, bya 
chief unknown to fame, at present; but 
possibly, destined to rival the Czar him- 
self, though not charged with a govern- 
ment equally extensive, 


The Sandwich Islands are inhabited by a 
race of men who are not deficient in talents, 
They are extremely attached to European 
customs. Some speak English tolerably well, 
and almost all attempt to pronounee a few 
words of the language, however indifferently 
they nay succeed; as, for instance, nypo 


for a knife, how lo, lo, for how do you do? 
and cabecu, for acabbage. They are fond 
of travelling ; many offered me their services, 
and would have given all they had, to hive 
been taken on board as sailors. Ships of the 
United States often take them to sea, and 
find them in a short time very useful. 

I am of opinion, that these islincs will not 
long remain in their present barbarous state, 
They have made great advances towards civi~ 
lisation since the period of their discovery, 
and especially during the reign of the present 
king. They are so situated, that with a little 
systematic industry they might soon enrich 
themselves. They produce an abundance of 
timber, some of which is fit for the enn 
struction of small vessels. The sugar- 
cane also thrives here; the cultivation of 
which would alone yield a tolerable 
venue, if sugar and rum were made of it; 
and the more so, as the use of these articles 
is already known to the savages of the north. 
west coast of America, and becomes daily of 
more importance there. The principal in- 
convenience is the want of a good harbvour.* 
There are, however, a number of bays, which 
are in no respect worse than the bay of 
Yeneriffe, or that of the island of Madeira. 

The inhabitants are very ingenious in fa- 
bricating their cloth, as well as in colouring 
it. I was astonished at their skill, wien [ 
saw the instruments by which it was effecied. 
Their cloth greatly surpasses that made by 
the inhabitants of Noocahiva ; who, I am 
persuaded, would part with their most costly 
things in exchange for this, as it would be 
deemed by them, an excellent article. 

I shall here introduce a brief history of 
the reign of the present king, Hamamea. 

On the death of the late king, Tyreboo, 
great troubles ensued in the island of Owy- 
hee, the consequence of which was, that his 
dominions were divided between Kiauva, his 
son, and an ambitious relation, of the name 
of Hamamea. As war still raged between 
Owhvyee and the islands to the northward of 
it, Vahoo, Moreky, Renay, and Mové, 
which had Haykery for their king; Hama- 
mea, after settling affairs at home, proceed- 
ed, in the year 1791, against these islands, 
Having an army of eight thousand men, and 
two thousand canoes, he soon subdued his 
enemy, so far as to take from him all his 
possessions, except Vahoo. In the year fol 
lowing, when this conqueror was about to 
terminate, as he supposed, a war so success+ 
fully begun, he received information, thag¢ 
his own dominions were in danger from 
Kiauva. This nnexpected news enraged him 
so much, that, in his fury, he knocked out 


* Mr. Okeen, whom I shall mention 
hereafter, informed me, that the island of 
Wahoo has a very fine harbour, 
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several of his own teeth. He returned im- 
mediately to Owyhee ; while Haykery, who 
had retained only the island of Vahoo, on 
hearing that Mové was abandoned by his 
enemy, took possession again of that, and all 
the other islands he had lost. 


Hamamea, landing in the bay of Towyhy, | 


found Kiauva there, who, not expecting this 
rencounter, retired into the interior. Ha- 
mamea followed him. Many battles were 
fought, with various success ; when, at last, 
the conqueror of Mové completely defeated 
his adversary by a stratagem. He gave out 


that he was going te construct a new heavov, | 


er temple, to his gods; and, on that ae- 
count, ordered hostilities to be suspended. 
The enemy, believing him sincere, relaxed 


in his operations, which Hamamea observing, 


attacked him suddenly with all his forces, 
and completely routed him. Kiauva, bow- 
ever, saved himself by flight ; but many of 
his chiefs were taken prisoners and sacrificed. 

During the taboo of Macahity, no war 
could be carried on; but as soon as it ceased, 
Hamamea, forming his army into two divi- 
sions, gave the command of one to his chief 
captain, Tyana, and put himself at the head 
of the other. Kiavva, in the mean time, 
had been by no meansdilatory. He collected 
what forces he could, and was determined to 
defend himself to the last. Nothing, how- 
ever, could withstand the courage and reso- 
lution of his adversary. Tyana on one side, 
and Hamamea on the other, carried death 
and destruction evety where. This uafortu- 
nate war continued till the year 1793 ; when 
Kiauva, dejected by his frequent misfortunes, 
and desested by almost all his chiefs, delivered 
himself up to the mercy of hisenemy. His 
life, after that, was of short duration. Ha- 
mamea ordered him to be brought to Towhy- 
hy, where he was massacred, with nearly all 
his principal followers. On the death of this 
last branch of the Tyreboo family, Hamamea 
became sovereign master of the whole island 
of Qwyhee. 

Such was the situation of affairs when cap- 
tain Vancouver arrived. Hearing of the im- 
placability of the islanders, he did all he 
could to soften their ferocity and render them 
less savage ; and he thought he had, in some 
degree, ed; but, on his departure, as 
soon as his ships were out of sight, the mon- 
ster Discord began torear her head. A report 
was spread, that the inhabitants of the island 
of Mové had stolen some peaple from Owy- 
hee, and had sacrificed them on a certain 
occasion; and the wrath of Hamamea was 
again kindled, and he resolved on vengeance. 
lt is probable, that, finding himself stro 
and in condition for war, he was himself 
the author of this seport, meaning to take 
advantage of it to conguer bis neighbours. 

Haykery was, it seeums, now dead, and his 
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son and successor, Tryshepoor, was quarrel. 
ing with the king of Otooway, his unele, 

who had advanced pretensions to the do- 
| minionsof his deceased brother. Hamamea, 
hearing of these dissensions, ordered his 
warriors to get ready, and, with a reinforce- 
ment of three brass cannons, and eight Eu- 
ropeans with muskets, he set out against his 
enemy, in the schooner presented to him by 
‘ eaptain Vancouver, which was atmed with 
swivels. 

‘The three cannons belonged formerly to a 
| schooner of the United States, called the 
Fair American, which had been scized upon, 
in the year 1791, by the islander, and all 
| her crew murdered, except one, a Mr. 
Davis, who still resides here, and shares the 
king's favour with Mr. Young. The war, 
thus renewed, was first directed against 
Move ; but, as neither that island nor the 
others had the same means of defending 
themselves, they were in a short time all 
taken, as before, except Vahoo, where king 
Tryshepoor himself resided. In the next 
year, 1795, Vahoo was also taken; and in 
this affair, Hamamea’s chief captain, Tyana, 
ignominiously lost his life, fighting against 
his sovereign. The circumstances were these, 
. When Hamamea set out on his expedition 

against Vahoo, T'yana was to proceed by sea, 
to join him with the rest of the army ; in« 
steal, however, of joining the king, he 
went over to the enemy. Hamamea had 
waited a long time for the forces under 
Tyana, believing them to be still afloat; 
| when he received information of the trea¢hery 
| of his favorite. An unexpected circumstanee 
like this, might have overwhelmed a coms 
| mon mind, but it produced upon Hamamea 
avery different effect. This brave warrior 
attacked both his enemies without delay, and, 
by his courage and the rapidity of his motions 
vanquished them boih. Mr. Young tol 
me, that he was himself in this expedition, 
aad saw Tyana fall, pierced by a spear. The 
body of this rebel, and those of many of his 
associates, were sacrificed in the usual man- 
ner, and their heads stuek on the palings of 
the heaveo. 

In 1796, Hamamea was called home by. 
the rebeliion of Tyana’s brother, Namotahy, 
and he remained a whole year at Owyhee; 

, but his ambition would not let him rest, and 
he again returned to Vahoo; where he is at 
_ present, to forward the necessary preparations 
for a war he had planned against the island 
| of Otooway. 
| By Mr. Young’s account, the forces of 
| Hamamea consist now of about seven thous- 
| and natives and fifty Europeans. He has six 
hundred muskets, eight guns, earrying a ball 
of six, and five, carrying a ball of three 
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pounds ; forty swivels, and six small mortars, 
with a sufficiency of powder, shot, and ball. 
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His navy is as formidable as his army. Fx- 
elusive of a great number of war-canoes, it 
consists of twenty-one schooners, from ten to 
twenty tons, some of which are armed with 
swivels, and commanded by Europeans.* 

With such an armament, he certainly 
would have reduced Otooway last spring, ifa 
disease, as [ have mentioned in my narrative, 
had not spread amongst his troops, and de- 
stroyed the flower of his army. When we 
left the bay of Caracacva, it was the general 
opinion there, that he would postpone the 
expedition against the island of Otooway, 
and return home , where his presence was 
very much required, as ls long absence, 
with the whole of ihe chiefs, had occasioned 
such languor and inactivity amongst the com- 
mon people, that the produce of Owyhee 
was not half what it used to be, when the 
king and his nobles resided init. I am con- 
fident, that in taking his chiefs with him to 
the war, and leaving Mr. Young to preside 
over the island in his absence, Hamainea was 
governed more by policy than necessity. 

This Mr. Young was formerly boatswain 
of a merchant-vessel belonging to the United 
States. [He says of himself, that happening 
to be on shore wheu his ship sailed out of the 
bay, he was detained on some false preiext by 
the inbabitanis, aud that he has eontinued 
with them from that time, which was in the 
year 1791. He has recommended himself 
successfully both to the people and the king 
The latter he has accompanied in several of 
his wars, and appezrs to enjoy his full eoufi- 
dence. He has also acquired a handsome 
landed property, aad some hundreds of Span- 
ish dollars, the value of which is very well 
known in this island. 

Owyhee is the largest of the Sandwich 
Islands, and is remarkable for containing one 
of the highest mountains in the world, Mount 
Roi. Considering the quantity of lava, and 
other volcanic swhstances, taat are found 
every where in this island, it would seem as 
if it had formerly been subject to eruptions 
in more places than one; though there is 
only one mountain at present, called Tavoo- 
rapery, where they oecasionally happen. I 
was told, indeed, that three years ago Mount 
Macaoora, by a sudien burst, did much mis- 
chief, but had sinee that time been perfectly 
quiet. 


Though the coast of Owyhee does not 


* We were told on ou. arrival at Canton, 
by an American captain, that he afterwards 
obtained, in exchange for a schooner, an 
American ship of twenty guus, called Lilly 
Bird, which had been run ashore, and could 
not be got off by the crew ; and that in this 
ship, which the natives contrived to set 
afloat, the king sailed to Otooway, and con- 
quered the island. 


give to the eye much promise of abundance, 
except in some few scattered spots, and ig 
inbabited chiefly on account of its fishery, 
and the trade with Earopean ships, the inte- 
rior is very fertile, and furnishes a variety of 
excellent fruits and vegetables. What is of 
still greater importance, the island abounds 
also with swine, the flesh of which it is 
delicious, and with goats and fowls, which 
are both delicate and cheap. 

Some cattle, which Captain Vancouver left 
in this island, have very much multiplied. 
it isa pity they have been permitted to run 
wild; though this has probably been the 
cause of their increasing so fast. It is said, 
that some time ago a herd came down from 
the mountains, and committed great ravages 
in the plantations in the valleys. A body of 
armed men was sent to drive thein away ; 
aad in effecting it, four lives were lost. This 
determined the king to breed some of them 
anjmals in a domesticated state; and I saw 
a very handsome cow and calf, in an enclosure 
set apart for the purpose. 

Before the introduction of different animals 
hy Europeans, there were swine only on this 
island, and a small species of rat. This last 
auimal is so numerous, that the inhabitants 
are obliged to hang up every thing, that it 
might not be destroyed by them. The king 
has lately received a couple of horses, that 
were brought out to him by a ship of the 
United States, and I understand that he has 
been promised a stallion and a mare from 
Spanish America, 

I cannot take a final leave of these islands, 
without acknowledging, that the inhabitants 
behaved in the most friendly manner to us, 
during the whole of our intercourse with 
iuem. Surrounded by hundreds every day, 
we never experienced the smallest injustiee or 
injury: an the contrary, we had many proofs 
of their honesty and hospitality; which 
shows, at least, how mueh they have im; 
proved sinee the time of captain Cook. 


It may be the lot of some future histo- 
rian to make this power the subjeet.of his 
narration. He may take occasion to prave 
from this instance the truth of the propo- 
sition that whoever commands the water 
commands also the land; and perhaps 
China itself, though the celestial Empire, 
and protected by the four winds, may find 
an interest in pseserviag the relations of 
amity and concord with this maritime esta- 
blishment, the future resort of illustrious 
exiles, the refuge of liberty, the land of 
heroes, 

We cannot but regret the means advised 


by this navigator for enriching the Sand- 


wich islands, by their own products. So 


| surely as ardent spirits axe established in 
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familiar use among this people, already so 
subject to passion, so surely will that dis 
position increase in violence, till it pro- 
duce the most melancholy and destructive 
consequences. 


Oar author adds a general description 
of the manners of the natives, and their 
opinions, as he received it from his inter- 
preters. He visited the spot where Cap- 
tain Cook’s bones were consumed by fire, 
-—as usual among these people alter their 
cannibal banquets; and he met with an 
antient woman who recollected, and hea- 
vily lamented that unfortunate affray. In- 
to these particulars we cannot follow him. 

M. Lisiansky furnishes, as might be ex- 

ected, the best account that has come 

fore us of the condition of the Russian 
for-traders, who commit great devasta- 
tions among the sea-otters, for the par 
pose of supplying the China market with 
their skins, It appears that the quantity 
obtained might amount annually to twen- 
ty thousand skins; but does not actually 
exceed three thousand. The value of a 
skin is from five to twenty Spanish dollars. 
Capt. L. informs us that by a combinati- 
on of bad packing and bad weather, he 
had the misfortune to be obliged to throw 
overboard thirty thousand sea-bear skins, 
which loss he estimates at forty thousand 
Spanish dollars. 

Among the discoveries made by Capt. 
L. are, particularly, a new Volcanic is- 
Jand, which cannot fail of being interest- 
ing to Geologists, though unluckily the 
account is derived at second hand, as the 
Captain did not visit it. It is about twenty 
miles in circumference. The fishery for 
whales belongs almost exclusively to par- 
ticular families, which, though reckoned 
unclean by reason of their profession, are 
highly esteemed for the profit it brings. 


The mode of hunting the sea-otter is diffe- 
tent, and the prey so sure, that scarcely one 
animal out of a hundred can save itself from 
#ts pursuers. The method is this. A num- 
ber of Aleutians, more or less, go out together 
in separate bidarkas. As soon as any one of 
them perceives an otter, he throws his arrow 
at it, if he can, and whether he can or cannot, 
pulls to the place where it plunges. He here 
stations his boat, and then lifts up his oar. 
The rest of tle hunters, on observing the 
signal, form acircle round it. The moment 
the animal appears above water, the hunter 
that is nearest throws his arrow, and then 
hastens to the spot where the animal re- 
plunges, and makes it known, as in the pre- 


ceding instance, by raising his oar. A-second 
circle is then formed; and in this manner 
the chase continues, till the poor beast is per- 
fectly exhausted by the blood flowing from 
its wounds. I was told by very expert bun 
ters, that these animals were sometimes easily 
canght; whereas, at other times, twenty 
bidarkas would be employed bulf a day im 
taking a single otter: and that this animal 
has been known to tear the arrow fiom its 
body in order to escape. ‘The first plunge of 
an otter exceeds a quarter of an hour; the 
second is of shorter duration, the third still 
shorter; and thus the intervals gradually die 
minish, till at last itcan plunge no more, 
When these bunteis attack a female otter, 
swiaiming with her young one, a_ picture of 
maternal aflection presents itself, that would 
iuduce a feeling mind to desist from its cruel 
purpose: hut a Cadiack man, hardened to 
his trade, has ue frailties of this kind, and 
can pass nothing without dating his arrow 
atit. When she finds herself pursued, the 
poor mother takes her enb in her arms, if I 
may so speak, and plunges with it, to save it. 
As the cub, however, cannot long remain 


under water, she soon, instigated by affection, 


rises again, and is easily strack by the wea- 
pons of the hunters. Sometimes the hunters 
come upon her by surprise, and separate her 
from her young one, in which case her loss 
is inevitable, for the cub is sure to be taken ; 
and when she hears its cries, she swims, fears 
less of danger, to the very bidarka from which 
they proceed, It is said, that if a female otter 
has two cubs with her when she is attacked, 
she will destroy one herself, or leave it to its 
fate, that she may be the better able to pro. 
tect the other. 

The Cadiack people, exercised from their 
childhood to this sort of hunting, are very 
expert at it. In fine weather, they know 
the course of the otter under water, afier it 
has plunged, by the bubbles that appear on 
the surface; and in rough weather they are 
equally acquainted with it,as the otter always 
swims against the wind. 

The killing a sea-otter is matter of great 
triumph to these people. It is expressed by 
a shout, proceeding at once from all the party 
concerned in the hunt; then follows the in- 
quiry to whom the prize belongs. The 
highest claim is his who first wounded the 
animal; if several wounded it at the same 
time, the right side has the preference over 
the left, and the nearer the wound is to the 
head, the more weight has it in the scale of 
decision. When two or moje arrows are 
struck into the same part of the animal, and 
the lines of the arrows are broken,* the 

* The line of the sea-otter arrows is made 
of the sinews of the whale; one end is faste 
ened to the spear of the instrument, and the 
other to the handle, 
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longest piece of line determines the preference. | 
From this complication of rules, disputes 
often arise; and in such cases, some Russian 
is called in to determine the point. 

Next to the otter, the most valuable animal, 
in the estimation of the Cadiack men, is | 
the species of seal or sea-dog, called by the 
Russians Nerpa. It is caught with nets, 
made of the same material as the line of the 
sea-otter arrow ; or killed when asleep: or, 
.whicn is the easiest manner of taking it, en- 
ticed towards the shore. A fisherman, con- 
cealing the lower part of his body among the 
rocks, puts on his head a wooden cap, or ra- 
ther casque, resembling the head of a seal, 
and makes a noise like that animal. ‘The 
upsuspicious seal, imagining be is about to 
meet a partner of his own species, hastens to | 
the spot, aud is instantly killed, 


The chief of these settlements is esta- 
blished on the famous Nootka Sound; 
which proves on survey to be connected 
witb a number of islands forming as it 
were an wutwork, to the great American 
Continent. The natives are brave, and if 
Mr. L, describes them truly, ferocious ; 
but it must be acknowledged that the in- 
troduction of the Russians among them 
was under sinister auspices, and that their 
conduct at first was by no means calcula- 
ted fo conciliate these savages. 

It should seem, even, that the missi- 
onaries sent among them, who had made 
several converts, by insisting on too close 
conformity with their sentiments and man- | 
ners, had given so much offence, that | 
their people revolted against them, mur- 
dered their pastors, and made a law—as 
they make laws—that no priest for the 
fature should set foot in their country. 

These people, nevertheless, maintained 
peace with their new acquaintance for a 
while, till urged, as our author affirms 
by some Anglo Americans, they attacked 
the settlement at an unguarded moment, 
and destroyed almost the whole. For 
this they were punished, by suffering the 
same fate, notwithstanding the strength 
of their works of fortification, in which 
they had placed their dependence, but 
which proved unavailing against superior 
discipline and greater resources, The hor- 
rors of savage precaution, as stated by 
Mr. L., present a shocking picture of hu- 
man nature. For the rest, these people 
are much like other savages ; under little 
controul ; now wonderfully active, anon 
eaten up by sloth; abandoned to the vice 


of gaming, and risking their all on a 
Single chance ; ingenious in the construc- 
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tion of their boats (bidarkas), negligent, 
if not stupid, in the formation of their 
dwellings; alive to the honour due to sta- 
tion, yet demeaning that station by in- 
consistent behaviour: dancing without 
mercy to themselves or others ; to rough 
music, and ina rough manner. In short, 
void of system and of reflection; bot 
transported by momentary feelings, and 
subject to fits of violence, extremely dif- 
ficult to parry, and much more to cone 
troul, or to check. 

Capt. L. on his voyage to Macao, struck 
on an island before unknown. His dan- 
ger was great. Scarcely less, if at all @as 
his danger during one of those violent hur- 
ricanes to which the Java Seas are subject, 
— The voyage home presents nothing that 
need detain us. ‘The two ships met again 
at Macao. 

he management of Capt. L. in regard 
to his peop le deserves particular attention. 
When crossing the line, he dispensed 
with the ridiculous ceremony usualy per- 
formed and treated his sailors with festival 
fare. When laid up for the winter in an 
island that might almost be called desert, 
he promoted the practice of reading in 
books of his own selection by way of 
amusement: — what might not such 4 
habit among sailors produce !-What ean 
be worse than eutire idleness ; what better 
than well chosen readings? He also cau 
sed them to enjoy themselves, by forming 
those ice-hills, common in Russia, down 
which sledges slide with extreme velocity, 
This kept them in heaith and spirits, 
while it reminded them of home. 

We might add other particulars, but it 
is time to close, which we do, by obsery~ 
ing, that the nautical details of this vos 
lume are valuable; that Capt. L. has in- 
cluded among them, plans of the islands 
he visited, views of the settlements, &c., 
and that to these he has added, delinea- 
tions of weapons, masks, and other arti+ 
cles of decoration and of defence. Cer 
tainly the voyages of the immortal Cooke 
are hitherto unrivaled, and probably ever 
will remain so. Nevertheless, his suc 
cessors are entitled to praise for what they 
also have’contributed to the stores of ge- 
neral knowledge, and though the Russian 
voyagers have not entire novelty to boast 
of in their tract, and their performances, 
yet they contribute to complete what our 
tamented compatriot begun; and this is 
no stall merit. 
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The History of Bengal, from the first 
Mohammedan Invasion until the virtual 
Conquest of that Country by the English 
A.D. 1757. By C. S:ewart, Esq. M.A.S. 
2to. Pp. 576. Black and Co, London. 
1813. 


THEORETICAL maxims and inten- 
tions differ so widely from the facts and 
the possibilities of practice, that scarcely 
can one be judged on by the other. That 
appears to be extremely promising, and 
well worthy of adoption, which when 
subjected to the test of experience com- 
pletely fails of producing those happy con- 
sequences, which all the world expected 
from it. This is true of things most sus- 
ceptible of being reduced to certainty, 
such as the products of agriculture ;— 
it is more generally felt and acknowledged 
in mercantile transactions ; but it is most 
Notorious in whatever demands the con- 
currence of the human mind, To a cer- 
tain degree the plan may succeed ; be- 
yond that it fails. The rudiments of it, 
the reasonings on which it is built may be 
correct and itrefragable ; bat man is the 
creature of circumstances ; accident meets 
and overpowers his wisdom: he cannot 
foresee every thing; and what he does 
not foresee, involves his hopes and wishes 
in ruin, 

There can be no doubt but what the 
principles of Caste, the allotting of spe- 
cific ranks, of specific employment and 
character to certain families, in their per- 
petual generations, was thought, in the 
days of antiquity, the happiest concep- 
tion of wisdom. It probably extended 
throughout a great portion of the earth, 
It prevailed in India, in Egypt, in Judea, 
under the most commanding sanction, 
directed by the most enlightened talents. 
It has maintained itself to this day ; and 
continues to produce events of the first 
importance. Nor is it slightly held by 
those most interested in its operations. 
Not only the exalted Brahmin supports 
the principle of Caste ; but the most de- 
graded Pariah, finds his duty in submitting 
to all its inconveniences. The history of 
this institution with its consequences, 
could not fail of being highly interesting ; 
and such a histery would include an en- 
quiry into those arising from the assign- 
ment of the power of the sword to a se- 
parate class among the community. Mi- 


litary men, accustomed to the estimate of 
strength, and to the supremacy of force, 
feel themselves at home on whatever can’ 
be accomplished by arms. They calculate, 
not withoot partiality, their own import- 
ance in the state; they know iptuitively 
that he who protects, governs, by his will 
as by a law, 

Military men born to the profession 
acquire habits, which render quiet irk- 
sore ; they most feel their consequence 
when most employed ; their ardent ex- 
pectations know vo limits; and where 
their hopes of promotion are most flatter- 
ed, thither they naturally resort. A caste 
always ready for action, always under 
arms, is a standing army—nominally for 
public protection, but really for public 
revolution. At the service of the deepest 
purse, or the most active commander, 
they stand ready to adopt his policy and 
to further his views, Their sword is sub- 
servient to their individual interest ; the 
character of the citizen they never knew, 
that of the soldier, is their all in all. His- 
tory shews them no less ready, often and 
often, to desert a standard as to crowd to 
it; and to crowd around a second as the 
first. Animated by the esprit du corps 
they pass over to an enemy in large bo- 
dies, aud feel no compunction in desert- 
ing the chief if unfortunate to whom 
they had professed unlimited obedience, 
and sworn entire devotion, We can 
hardly conceive of such a body, because 
we know none such among ourselves ; 
but we witness their existence abroad, 
and history developes their actions,— 
actions which involve the fate of empires. 

It will be remarked further, that the 
knowledge of the existence of troops of 
this description, has given rise to schemes 
of ambition in the mind of many an ad- 
venturer. Obscure himself, he has gra- 
dually risen to distinction by heading a 
few turbulent and discontented spirits. 
He has reckoned on attaching to him a 
still greater number of unemployed or 
wavering troops: these united with his 
own bands, have formed an army; and 
this army has unseated kings, and over- 
turned long established thrones. Hence, 
as we humbly conceive, the instability of 
public personages in India, and other 
Asiatic countries. Hence the number 
of soldiers first ; then captains of banditti, 
then commanders in the royal service 
who have watched their opportunity, and 
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have attained dominion ; often during a 
minority, and not seldom during the se- 
cond childhood of the prince whose name 
appeared to edicts which did not originate 
with himself. And when seated on the 
musnad, has not the necessity of keeping 
employed satellites such as they once 
were, with the consciousness of command- 
ing a power capable of giving law to their 
neighbours, been the occasion of frequent 
wars, and of devastations committed on 
the peaceable, beyond bounds, or measure ? 
How often has the rapacity of subordinate 
agents been the means of desolating ev- 
tire provinces, of spreading misery in the 
most dreadful forms among those incapable 
of defence, of reducing the most flourish- 
ing districts to deserts ? 

How far may these evils be traced to 
the institution of caste? Have they most 
frequently occurred where caste has pre- 
vailed ? We apprehend, that in truth, 
this must be answered in the affirmative ; 
though all parts, and all countries have 
in their turn experienced them. This 
apprehension has induced us to throw out 
these hints as introductory to our report 
on Major Stewart's work. It contains a 
history of revolutions usually effected by 
arms, of strangers rising into governors, 
of generals becoming princes, and as- 
suming the reins of domivion. Whoever 
would extend his researches somewhat 
furiher, and enquire why these things 
were so, could scarcely fail, as we con- 
jecture, of attributing most of them, in 
point of number, and the most flagrant 
in point of malignity, to the prevalence 
of Caste. 


Farther investigation would discover 
that this establishment, originally esteem- 
ed the summit of excellent arrangement, 
has long since failed of answering its pur- 
pose. It has degenerated’ from what it 
should be ; and however providently, and 
even benevolently, intended at first, it 
has suffered the fate of all things referred 
tothe human will. It was meant to be a 
protection to the peaceful! citizen ; it has 
proved itself a destructive scourge to the 
human race. It was designed as a stability 
to the throne and the altar; it has been 
employed to the ruin of both. It has 
deprived the population of countries where 
it prevails, of all interest in public events. 
They witness battles and defeats ; but 


they care nothing who wins or who loses. 
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They suffer ; but they attribute their suf- 
ferings to inevitable fate ; and instead of 
demanding justice on those who cause 
their ruin, they stifle their sensations 
under an apathy, that forbids all hope of 
redress, as it excludes all idea of compens 
sation. Tn short, the soldier is indifferent 
to what miseries he inflicts on the coun- 
tries he invades; while the inhabitants 
who endure his excesses, expect from the 
hand of heaven, that retribution on his 
rapacity, for which they might in vain 
solicit the equity of man. This separa- 
tion of interests, this opposition of cha- 
racter, this mutual repugnance, is one 
consequence of the principle of caste, 
The different bodies are natives of the 
same globe, and this seéms to be almost 
all they have in common. 

To the same cause may be attributed, 
as it should seem, in great part, that series 
of imbecile potentates, which this history, 
especially the early part of \it, presents to 
our contemplation. A warrior who has 
achieved greatness, is seldom succeeded 
by a son equally able to retain, as his 
ancestor was to acquire. Sloth and flat- 
tery undo what vigour and talent had ac- 
complished ; the issue is—revolution. 

The history before us, as forming part 
of general history, is entitled to attention, 
and we are glad of an opportunity of 
perusing it em sui/e. It is drawn from 
native authorities, translated apparently 
with great fidelity. The transactions of 
the English which diversify the close of 
the volume, are the matters most liable 
fo suspicion ; but the work ends before 
the most debatable part of our proceed- 
ings in India occurred. In short, this 
volume adds one to those collections fora 
History of India superior to what has yet 
appeared. It may range with Dow, Orme, 
Scott, and others, to whom the public is 
under great obligations on this subject. 

It cannot be supposed that we should 
offer an analysis that would be nothing 
more than a list of uncouth names, and 
dates calculated from the Hegira of Mo- 
hammed. We therefore shall select a few 
articles, rather as specimens of the mané 
ners of the people, than of the execution 
of the work. The volame will find its 
way into the library of whoever wishes 4 
more particular acquaintance with Bengal. 

The first chief who exalted the banners of 
Mohammed in the fertile plains of Bengal, 
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was Mohammed Bukhtyar Khulijy. This 


person was an inhabitant of Ghor, a city in 
the district of Gurmseir, on the northern 
boundary of Aighanistan, and of the tribe of 
Kbolijy.* Nature had not been favourable 
to Bukhiyar in his formation: he was ill- 
favoured, and of mean appearance; and, 
amongst other deformities of his person, it is 
stated, that when he stood upright the ends of 
his fingers extended consideral/y below lus 
knees. When arrived at the age of manhood, 
he repaired to Ghiane, and ofiered himself as 
a volunteer to the officers of Mohammed 
Ghory ; but they, disgusted with his appear- 
ance, refused io enrol him amongst their 
tevies. Disappointed in his hopes, he pro- 
ceeded to Dehly, and, on his arrival in that 
city, made a tender of his services to the 
officers of Cuttuh Addeen, the viceroy ; but 
the inspector of recruits again rejected him. 
Finding it impossible to obiain employment 
io the imperial service, he enlisted as a cava- 
lier with Oughul Beg, one of the provincial 
governors: in this situation, his activity, cou- 
rage, and abilities, secon recommended him to 
the notice of his superiors, and he quickly 
obtained promotion. 

When Mohammed Bukhtyar had acquired 
some celebrity in his new situation, he in- 
vited several parties of his own tribe, who 
were in want of employment, to accept him 
as their commander, and had the good fortune 


shortly after to be admited, with his regi- 


ment, into the service of the viceroy. Hav- 
ing signalized himself on meny arduous oc- 
easions, he was at length (about the year 596, 
A.D. 1199) appointed to the command of 
an army destined to the conquest of Behar. 

In this undertaking he was again success- 
ful ; for after ravaging and plundering ail the 
country, and sacking the capital, he returned, 
at the end of two years, loaded with plunder ; 
the whole of which he laid at the feet of the 
viceroy, who was so much pleased with his 
conduct, that he conferred on him such ho- 
nours as excited the envy of all his contem- 
poraries. 

The mode which the courtiers devised to 
get rid of an envied favourite, would be in- 
credible in acivilized nation ; but, as the cir- 
eumstance occurted in an assemblage of illi- 
terate soldiers, who considered courage as the 
chief virtue, we cannot refuse to give credit 
to the following extraordinary anecdote, which 
is corroborated by several historians. Ona 
public occasion, when the whole court of the 
viceroy were assembled, some of the nobles 
teok an opportunity of introducing the subject 
of the late conquest of Behar, and of extolling 


* Throughout Dow's History of Hindoo- 
stan this name is softened into Cheligi, which 
— it unintelligible to a native of the 
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the feats of bravery performed by the getieral : 
they added, that such was their high opision 
of his courage, they were assured he would, 
single-handed, coniend with and overcome a 
fierce elephant; this being contradicted by 
some other person in the secret, the question 
was at length submitted to the viceroy, and 
by him proposed to Mohammed Bukhtyar, 
who, dreading the imputation of cowardice 
more than death, foolishly agreed to try the 
contest. 

One of those elephants which are kept for 
fighting by the princes of the East, and which 
was then in a state of intoxication, was shortly 
introduced into the area in front of the palace; 
and Mohammed, without making any other 
preparation than merely throwtug off his coat 
and girding up his Joins, advanced with a 
battle-axe in his hand. 

The elephant, which had been accustomed 
to silent ia that place, either with one of 
its own species or some more ferocious animal, 
took little notice of its puny foe, till urged on 
by its driver, it made a charge at Bukhtyar, 
who dextroosly avoided, and, at the same 
moment, struck the elephant with his batile- 
axe with such force on the trunk, that the 
animal screamed out and ran off. Shouts of 
wonder and amazement resounded through 
the palace ; and the viceroy not only presented 
the general with a large sum of movey bim- 
self, but ordered all the nobles to present him 
with an offering of congratulation. The sum 
collected on this occasion was of considerable 
value; but the general, scorning to be thus 
enriched, added a sum of his own, and made. 
a donation of the whole to the inferior ser- 
vants of the court, 

Shortly afier this transaetion, Mohammed 
was, in the year of the Hejira 599 (A. D. 
1202), re-appointed Governor of Behar, with 
orders to extend his conquests over all the 
neighbouring territories. 

Thischief after establishing his authority 
undertook an expedition into Thibet : his 
army was destroyed ; he himself escaped 
with difficulty, to die of grief in a few 
days. This wasin A. D. 1205-6. 

The Emperor Akbar was one of those 
rare characiers whose energy pervaces the 
whole of an extensive dominion. But, 
his son, and successor, was not his equal. 
Such are the vicissitudes of empire, when 
they depend on the talents of the sove- 
reign! One of the most entertaining 
chapters in the volume is rendered so by 
the account it contains of the weaknesses 
of Jehanguire, son of Akbar. The date 
of the story is A.D. 1606, f 


About twenty years before this period, 
Chaja Aiass, a native of the western 
Tartary, left that country to push his 
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fortune in Hindoostan. 
an ancient and woble family, fallen into decay 
by various revolutions of fortune Lie, how- 
ever, had received a goo: education, which 
was ail his parents could bestow. Falling in 
love with a young woman as poor as himself, 
he married her, but he found it difficn!t to 
provide for her the very necessaries of life. 
Reduced to the last extremity, he torned his 
thooghts upon India, the usual resource of 
ihe needy Tartars of the north. He jett pti- 

ely friends, who either would uct, or could 
not assist him, and turaed his face io a foreign 
country. Eis all consisted of one sorry horse 
aud a very small sum of Money, which bac 
yeoceeded from the sale of his other effects. 
Placing bis wile upotw the horse, he walked 
by her side. She happened to be with child, 
aul covid ill endure the fatigue of so great a 
jouroey. Their seanty pittance of money 
was soon expended: they had even subsisted 
for some days upow charity, when they ar- 
rved on the skirts of the Great Solitudes 
which sepsrate Tartary from the dominions 
of the family of Timur, in India, No house 
was there to cover them from the inclemeney 
of the weather; no hand to relieve their 
wants. To return, was certain misery ; to 
proceed, apparent destruction, 

They had fasted three days; to complete 
their misfortunes the wife of Aiass was taken 
ia labour, She began to reproach her hus- 
band for leaving his native country at an 
uafortanate hour; for exchanging a quiet, 
though poor life, for the ideal prospect of 
wealth in adistant conatry. In this distressed 
situation she brought forth a daughter. ‘They 
remained in the place for some hours, wish 
a vain’ hope that travellers might pass that 
way. They were disappointed: human feet 
seldom tread these deseris. The sun declined 
apace: they feared the approach of niglt: 
the place was the baunt cf wild beasts; and 
snould they escape their bunger, they must 
fell by their own. 
tremity, having placed his wife on the horse, 
found himself so much exhausted that he 
could scarcely move. ‘To carry the child was 
impossible: the mother.could not even hold 
herself fast on the horse. A long contest 
began between humanity and necessity: the 
latter prevailed, and they agreed to expose the 
child on the highway. The infant, covered 
with leaves, was placed under a tree; and 
the diseensolate parents proceeded in tears. 

When they had advanced about a mile 
from the place, and the eyes of the mother 
could no longer distinguish the solitary tree 
under which she had left her danghtei, she 
gave way to grief; and throwing herself from 
the horse on the ground, exclaimed, ‘* My 
child! my child!” She endeavoured to raise 
herself ; but she had no strength to return. 


Vou, XV. (Lit. Pan. June, 1814.) 


He was descended of 


Chaja Aiass, in this 
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Aiass was pierced to the heart, He prevailed 
upon his wife to sit down: he promised to 
bring ber the infant. He arrived at the place. 
No sooner bad his eyes reached the child, 
than be was alinost struck dead with horror. 
A black snake, it is said, was coiled around 
it, and Aiass believed he beheld him ex- 
tending his fatal jaws to devour the infant. 
The father rushed forward: the serpent, 
alarmed ot his vociferation, retired into the 
hollow tree. He took up his daughter un- 
hurt, and returned to the mother. He gave 
her child into her arms ; and, as he was in- 
forming her of the wonderful escape of the 
infant, some travellers appeared, and soon 
relieved them of all their wants, They pro- 
ceeded cradually, and came to Lahore. | 
The Emperor Akbar, at the arrival of 
Aiass, kept his court at Lahore. Asuf Khan, 
one of that monarch’s principal ompahs, at- 
teaded then the presence. He was a distant 


relation to Aiass, and he received him with 


attention and friendship. To employ him, 
he made him his own secretary. Aiass soon 
recommended himself 10 Asuf in that sta- 
tion; and, by some accident, his diligence 
and ability attracted the notice of the Empe- 
ror, who raised him to the command of a 
thousand horse. He became, in process of 
time, master of the household ; and his ge- 
nius being still greater than even his good 
fortune, he raised himself to the office and 
tile of Actindd-ul-Dowla, or high-treasurer 
of the empire. Thas he, who had almost 
perished through mere want in the desert, 
became, in the space of a few years, the first 
subject in Indi. 

‘ihe daughter, who had been born to Aiass 
in the desert, received, soon after his arrival 
at Lahore, the name of Mber-ul-Nissa, or 
the Sun of Women. She had some right to 
the appellation ; for in beauty she excelled 
all the ladies of the East. She was educated 
with the utmost care and attention. In 
music, in dancivg, in poetry, in painting, she 
had no equal among her sex. Her disposition 
was volatile, her wit lively and satirical, her 
lofty aud uncontrouled, Selim, the 
prince-royal, visited one day her fatver, 
When the public entertainment was over, 
when all, except the principal guests, were 
withdrawn, and wine was brought on the 
table, the ladies, according to cusiom, were 
introduced in their veils. The ambition of 
Mber-ul-Nissa aspired to a conquest of the 
prince. She sung—he was in raptures ; she 
daneed—he could hardly be resiramed, by 
the rales of decency, to his place. Her sta- 
ture, her shape, her gait, had raised his ideas 
of her beauty to the highest pitch. When 
his eyes seemed to devour her, she, as by 
accident, dropt her veil; and shone apow 
him, at once, with all her charms. ‘The 
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691] 
confusion, which she could well feign, on the 
occasion, heightened the beauty of her face. 
Her timid eye by stealtiy fell the prisce, 
and kindled all bis soul into love. He was 
silent for the remaining part of the evening. 


She endeavoured to confirm, by her wit, the | 
conquest which the charms of her person had | 


made, 
Selim, distracted with his passion, knew 


not what course totake. Mber-ul-Nissa bad 
been betrothed, by her father, to Aly Cooly 


Shere Afgun, a ‘T'urkomanian nobleman of | 


great renown. Selim applied to his father 
Akbar, who sternly refused t» commit a piece 
of injustice, though in favour of the heir of 
his throne. The prince retired abashed ; and 
Mher*vl-Nissa became the wife of Shere Af- 
gun. The latter, however, suffered in his 
prospects in life, for not having wade a volun- 
tary resignation of the lady to the enamoured 
prince. Though Selim durst make no open 
attack upon his fortunate rival, during the 
life of Akbar, men in office worshipped the 
rising sun, and threw accumulated disgrace on 
Shere Afgan. He became disgusted, and left 
the court of Agra. He retired into the pro- 
vince of Bengal, and obtained, from the Su- 
balidar of that country, the superintendency 
of the district of Burdwan. 


The passion for Mher-ul-Nissa, which 
Selim had repressed from a respect aml fear 
of his father, returned with redoubled violence 
when he himself mounted the throne of India. 
He was now abselme; no subject could 
thwart his will and pleasure. He recalled 
Shere Afgun from his retreat. He was afraid, 
however, to go so mucii against the current 
of the public opinion, as to deprive that amyr 
of his wife. Shere was inflexible: mo man 
of honour in India can part with his spouse 
and retain his life. His incredible strength 
and bra had rendered Shere extremely 
popular. He was naturally high-spirited and 
proud ; and it was not to be expecied that he 
would yield to indignity and public shame. 
His family and his former reputation, were 
high. Born of noble parents in Turkomania, 
he had spent his youth in Persia; and had 
served, with uncommon renown, Shaw Is- 
mael, the third of the Sofviye line. His 
original name was Asta Jillé, but having kil- 
led a lion, he was dignified with the title of 
Shere Afgun, or the Overthrower of the Lion. 
Under the latter name he became famous in 
India. In the wars of Akbar he had served 
with great reputation. He had distinguished 
himself in a particular manner under Khan 
Khanan, at the taking of Sind, by exhibiting 

rodigies of personal strength and valour. 
eferments had beeu heaped upon him ; and 
he was highly esteemed at court during the 
life of Akbar, who loved in others that daring 
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intrepidity for which he bimself was re- 
now ned, 

Jehangire kept his court at Debly, when 
he called Shere Afcun to:the presence. He 
received hia: graciously, and conferred new 
hononrs upon him. Shere Afgan, : naturally 
open and generous, suspected pot the Empe- 
ror’s intentions. Time, he thought, had 
erased the memory of Mher-ul«Nissa’ from 
Jehangire’s mind. He was deceived: the 
monarch was resolved to remove bis nval 5: 
but the means he used were at once ungené- 
rous and disgraceful. He appointed a day 
for hunting; and ordered the hannt of an 
enormous tiger to be explored. News was 
soon brought, that a tiger of an extraordinary 
size was discovered in the forest of Nidarbari. 
This savage, it was said, had carried off many 
of the largest oxen from the neighbouring 
villages, ‘The Emperor directed thither his 
march, attended by Shere Afgun, and all his 
principal officers, with their train of depen- 
dants. - Having, according to the custom of 
the Moghul Tartars, surrounded the ground 
for many miles, they began to move toward 
the center, on all sides. The tiger was 
roused ; his roaring was heard in all quarters ; 
and the Emperor hastened to the place. 

The nobility being assembled, Jehangire 
called aloud, ** Who among vou will advance 
singly, and attack this tiger?” They looked 
on one another; then al] turned their eves on 
Shere Afgun, He seemed sot to understand 
their meaning. At length three omrahs 
started foith from the circle, and, sacrificing 
fear to shame, fell at the Emperor's feet, and 
begged permission to try singly their strength 
aguinst ihe formidable animal. The pride of 
Shere Afgun arose. He had imagined that 
nove durst attempt « deed so dangerons. He 
hoped that after the refusal of the nobles, the 
honour of the enterprise would devolve in 
course on his hands. But three had offered 
themselves for the combat; and they were 
bound in bonour to insist on their prior right. 
Afraid of losing his former renown, Shere 
Afgun began thus in the presence; ‘* To at- 
tack an animal with weapons is both unmanly 
and unfair. God has given to man limbs and 
sinews, as well as to tigers; he has added 
reason to the former, to conduct his strength.” 
The other omrahs objected in vain, “ That 
all men were inferior to the tiger in strength, 
and that he could be overcome only with 
steel.’’ ** I will convince you of your mis- 
take,” Shere Afgun replied ; and throwing 
down his sword and shield, prepared to ad- 
vance unarmed. 

Though the Emperor was, in secret, pleased 
with a preposal full of danger to Shere, he 
made a shew of dissuading him from the 
enterprise. Shere was determined. The mo- 


narch, with feigned reluctance yielded.’ MEn- 
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knew not whether they ought most to ad- | 


mire the courage of the man, or to exclaim 
agaist the foily of the deed.  Astonishment 
was painted in every face; every tongue was 
silent. Writers give a particular bat incre- 
dible detail of the battle between Shere Af- | 
gna aad the tiger. This much is certain, | 
that, after a long and obstinate struggle, the 
astonishing warrior prevailed, and thongh | 
mangled with wounds himself, laid at last the 
savaze dead ‘at his feet. ‘I'he theusands who | 
were eye-witnesses of the action were even 
almost afraid to vouch for the truth of the 
exploit, with their concurring testimony. | 
The fame of Shere was increased, and the 
designs of the Emperor failed. But the de- 
termined crucity of the latter stopt not here : 
other means of death were coutrived against | 
the anfortunate Shere. 


He had scarcely recovered from his wounds, 
whea he came to pay his respects at court. 
He was caressed by the Eupperor; aud he 
suspected no guile. A snare however was 
prepared for him. Jehangire had meanly 
condescended to give private orders to the rider 
of one of his largest elephants, to waylay his 
rival, in one of the narrow streets, when he 
next should return to court, and there to 
tread him to death. As accidents of that kind 
sometimes happen, from the cage of those 
animals in the rutting season, the thing might 


have passed without ye Shere was 


carried in his palanky. He saw the elephaut 
in his way. He gave orders to the bearers to 
return back: the elephant came forward: 
they threw the palanky, with their master, 
in the street, and fled to save their lives. 
Shere saw his danger. He had just time to 
rise. He drew a short sword, which always | 
hung by his side: with this weapon he strack 
the elephant across the root of the trunk, 
which he cut off with one blow. ‘The animal 
roared, tarned from him, fell down and ex- 
pired. he Emperor was looking out ata 
window: he retired with amazement and 
shame. Shere continued his way to the pa- 
lace. Without any suspicion of treachery, 
he related the particulars to Jehangire. ‘Ihe 
latter disguised bis sentiments, but relinquish- 
ed not his designs. He praised the streneth 
and valour ef Shere, who retired satisfied, 
and unsuspecting, from the presence. 


Whether the Emperor endeavoured to con- 
quer his passion for Mher-ul-Nissa, or felt 
remorse from his own behaviour, is uncer- 
tain ; but, for the space of six months, no 
further atteinpts were made against the life of 
Shere, who now retired to Bengal. The 
former designs of Jehangire were no secret ; 
they were the subject of common conversa- 
tion, little to the advantage of the cha- 
racter of a great prince. 


Absolute monarchs, however, are never 
without men who flatter their worst passions, 
and administer to their most pernicious piea- 
sures. Cuttub, subahdar of Bengal, was one 
of these convenient sycophants, ‘To ingra- 
tiate himself with the Emperor, though pers 
haps cot by his express commands, he hired 
forty tuffians to attack and murder Shere, 
when an opportunity should offer, Shere was 
apprised of the intentions of Cuttub. He 
conunued withia doors, but such was his 
confidence in his own strength and valour, 
that at night he would not permit his servants 
toremain in his house. ‘They, according to 
cusiom, retired each to his home. An old 
porier only remained, of the men-servants, 
under the same roof with Shere. The assas- 
sins were no strangers to a circumstance come 
mon in India. Tey made their observations 
upon the house; they found that there was 
a room on the right band, within the princis 
pal door, which Shere used as a writing 
chamber. This room communicated, by a 
narrow passage, with the sleeping apartments. 
When it was dark, they took advantage of 
the old porter’s absence, and conveyed them- 
selves, without discovery, into the house. 

The principal door being bolted at.the 
usual hour, Shere and his family went to bed. 
Some of the assassins, when they thought 
he was fallen asleep, stole silently into his 
apartment. They prepared to plunge their 
daggers into his body, when one of them, 
who was an old man, being touched with 
remorse, cried out with aloud voice, Hold| 
have we not the Emperor's orders? Let us 
behave like men. Shall forty fall upon one; 
and that one asleep!” Boldly spoken 
said Shere, starting that instant from his bed. 
Seizing his sword, he placed himself in a 
corner of the room: there he was attacked 
by the assassins. Ina few miuutes, many of 
the villains lay, weltering in their blood, at 
his feet. Scarce one half escaped without a 
wound. The old man, who had given warn- 
ing, did not attempt to fly. Shere took him 
by the hand, praised and thanked him for his 
behaviour, and, having inquired about those 
who hired the assassins, dismissed him, with 
handsome presents, to relaie the particulars 
abroad. 


Treachery supported by numbers at 
length deprived this hero of bis Ife: he 
avenged his death before he fell on the 
author of 11; but he could not avert the 
fatal stroke infticted on him, by six balls 
fired into him at once from distant 
enemtes. 

The conduct of his widow is differently 
related : certain it is, that she after wards 
lived wa years with Jehangire, and 
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was quite as much his partner in the throne 
as in retirement. 


A cireumstance so uncommen in an Asia- 
tic government is thus recorded on the coin of 
that period: 

“¢ By order of the Empcror Jehangire, 
gold acquired a hundred times additional va- 
Jue by the name of the Eapress Noor Jehan” 
[Light of the World). 


If we rightly recollect, Mher-nl-Nissa 
caused a series of coins having the signs 
of the twelve months for their types, 
with ber name inscribed around them as 
sole empress of India. A complete assort- 
ment ¥8 extremely rare ; but single coins 
have been obtained by the curious, 

But we are not to consider every go- 
vernor of this country as crucl or savage : 


ied by meeting from time to | 
such @ sheet of light as astonished the be- 


time with those who studied the real wel- 
fare of their subjects : for 


rostance— 


We are not informed of ihe precise time, 
bat it was about this period, A. D. 1680, 
that the Nuwab, Shaista Khaa, being fer ad- 
vaneed in years, and anxious to return to his 
native country, obtained permission to resign 
the government of Bengal. Notwithstanding 
his harsh conduet to Europeans, bis memory 
is to this day spoken of with the bigocst res- 
pect in that province, It is rclued, that, 
during his government, grain was so cheap 
that rice was sold at the rate of O40 /bs. 
weight for the rupee ; to commemorate which 
event, as he was leaving Dacca, be ordered 
the western gate, through which he departed, 
to be built up, and an inseription to be 
placed thereon, interdicting any future gover- 
nor from opening it, till he had reduced the 
price of gral: to the same rate: in conse- 
quence of which injunction, the gate re- 
mained elosed ull the government of the 
Nrwab Serferaz Khan, [A.D. 1735.] 

Several of the public buildings eected by 
Shaisia Khan are yet to be seen at Dacca. 

The portrait of a worthy prince as ex- 
emplified in the person of Moorshud 
Cooly Khan, [A.D. 1720] is deserving of 
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carefully observed the stated times of prayer: 
from breakfast to noon he employed hiuself 
in copying the Koran, and in administering 


justice: and every year he sent Korans of his 


own writing, with valuable offerings, to 
Mecca, Medina, and other holy places. 

He maintained above two thousand readers, 
beadsmen, and chanters, who were constantly 
employed in reading the Koran, and in other 
acts of devotion. Ivuring the first twelve 
days of the month Rubby al Avul, which 
include the birth and death of the holy Pro- 
phet, he feasted people of all conditions: aad 
on those nights, the road from Maheenagor 
to Loll Baugh, which is above three miles, 
was iluminated with lamps, representing 
verses of the Koran, mosques, tees, and 
other figures. Nearly a hundred thousand 
persons were employed on these occasions ; 
and, on the firing of agun, lhe whole was 
illuminated al once, exhibiting, in aninstant, 


hviders. Tle also kept the festival of the 
prophet Khizer, when paper boats, decorated 
with lighted lamps, are set afloat upom the 
river.* 

Besides feeding a multitude of people, he 
a'so provided food for the beasts of the field 
and the fowls of the air. 

He took no delight in hunting; he never 
indulged himself with spirituous liquors, nor 
any intoxicating drugs; neitherdid he amuse 
himself with singers or dancers. He always 
kept constant to one lawful wife; and, out 
of his excess of delicacy, would not suffer 
any Strange women, or eunuchs, to enter the 
apartments of his seraglio. 

Ne depised al] the refinements of luxury, 
and particularly in dress; and refrained from 
every thing that is prohibited by the law. No 
highsseasoned dishes were served up to his 
table; neither frozen sherbets, nor creams, 


| but only plain ice. 


He possessed very extensive learning, and 
paid great respect to mea who were eininent 
for their piety or ernditions he wrote with 
great elegance, and was a remarkable fine 
penman ; his skill in arithmetic enabled him 


| to scrutinize all accounts himself; he signed 


praise ; nor is he to be the Jess esteemed | 
because he thwarted some of the privileges | 


inconsiderately granted to the English. 


proper, that they were as much respected and 
obeyed as the decrees of those monarchs 


whose names are most renowned for equity | 


end jastice. He was such an observer of his 
word, that he never failed in the performance 


| ornamented with flags, lamps, &c. 
His judicial decisions were so rational and | 


al! orders and accounts with red-ink; he was 


* This offering consists of a boat, or ship, 
constructed of bamboos and coloured paper, 


It is 
placed upon inverted earthen pots, and, being 
carried in procession to the river side, is 


| jauuched into the river, amidst the acelama- 


tions of the populace and the discordant 
sounds of every kind of music ; and floats 
down the current with majestic pomp. It is 


of any engagement: he slept but little, and | called the offering of the Biera. 
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a brave soldier, a liberal benefactor, upright 
and just in all his dealings, the steady pro- 
tector of the weak; so that during his go- 
vernment, the meanest peasant was secured 
from injustice and oppression. 


Many other excellent qualities are at- 
tributed to this chief. Aappy were Iadia 
if his example were favourite and popular. 


A strange mixture of barbarity, hy- 
pocrisy and greatness was comprized in the 
character of Aly Verdy Khan. [A D.1740| 
For instance, after a battle in which 
he had destroyed the hopes and depen- 
dencies of Zynet al Nissa, daughter of 
Moorshud Cooly, and mother of Serferaz 
Khan, he proceeded in great state to take 
possession of the seat of government ; 
but instead of going to the palace he went 
to the residence of this lady; and having, 
at the gate, alighted from his elephant, he 
made a profound obeisance ; and sent, by 
one of the eunuchs, a most respectful mes- 
sage tothe Begum, to solicit her forgive- 
ness. The message is said to have been 
couched in the following terms : 


That which was predetermined in the 
book of Fate has come to pass, and the ins 
gratitude of your worthless servant is now 
recorded on the unfading page of history ; but 
he swears, that as long as life shall Jast. he 
will never more swerve from the path of res- 
pect, or the duties of submission. He hopes 
that the vileness of his misdeeds shall in time 
be effaced from your forgiving mind; and 
that you will condescend to accept in exte- 
nuation of his crimes, these demonstrations 
of perfect obedience to your commauds, and 
tokens of his most dutiful attachment. 

Such are the sentimentsof atrue Asiatic! 
yet this man on one occasion displayed a 
coolness in the midst of danger that may 
remind us of our own Nelson, who 
would not use a wafer, instead of wax, to 
seal a letter with, during the battle off 
Copenhagen, lest the Prince Royal of 
Denmark should discover in it a mark 
of hurry or trepidation. 

The follewing anecdote is related of Aly 
Verdy Khan. During a murderous conflict 
in his tent, he was requested by his atten- 
dants to retire and mount his elephant ; but 
one of his slippers could not be found, and 
he refused to go till it was brought. A_per- 
son said, ‘* Is this. time to look for slippers?” 
** No,” replied he, ‘* but were I to go with- 
out them, it would hereafter be said—Aly 
Verdy Khan was in such a hurry to get away, 
that he left his slippers behind him.” 


Graphic and Historical Descriptions of 
the. Cathedrals ef Great Britain. Nos 
110G. 7s. 6d.each. Clarke and Co. 


Mr. Sioner’s talents as an engraver 
have long been known to admirers of the 
Graphic arts; and this work will conwi- 
bute to render them yet more popular. 
Itis, in fact, one of the most pleasing on 
a small scale, We cannot expect to find in 
designs, four or five inchessquare, iu which 
are included representations of buildings 
forty or fifty feet in height, or much 
more, every minutia made out critically. 
It must satisfy us if a general resem- 
blance be produced with careful attention 
to correctness, so far as diligence and 
skill permit. 

But it must be acknowledged that the 
skill of some engravers, who are prac- 
tised in their art, expresses with won- 
derful accuracy, the appearance of parts 
at which other artists would be foiled. 
The art of engraving, is a kind of com- 
pound of patience and talent ; some pro- 
fessors have talent without patience, —we 
do not advise these to undertake the re- 
presentation of Gothic architecture : others 
possess patieuce but no talent ; those will 
never attain to that regulated combina- 
tion of effect, by which one part sets off 
another, and produces a general elegance, 
and pleasing whole together. It is but 
justice to the artist to say, that these plates 
possess both these qualities in a highly 
estimable degree ; and that they are ge- 
nerally satisfactory. ° 

The history of the erection with other 
peculiarities of each Cathedral, is given 
so far as generally known. We are not 
aware that any laborions researches have 
been undertaken for the acquisition of 
fresh materials: or that the antiquary 
will be instructed in much novelty. That 
was not to be expecied in a work, which 
does not profess to extend beyond con- 
ciseness. We flatter ourselves that ac- 
counts on a more ample scale are on the 
point of appearing, from the pen of a 
gentleman, weil Known to spare no pains 
when discoveries are the subject in ques- 
tion. 
Tt may not be amiss to add for the sa- 
tisfaction of the curibus, that proof im- 
pressions are taken off on paper of a larger 
size. Price 12s. cach No. 
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The Tactics of Ailian, comprising the Mi- 
~Jitary System of the Grecians; illustrated 
with Notes, explanatory Plates, &c. &c. 
with a Preliminary Discourse. By Henry 
Augustus Viscount Dillon. 4to. Pp. 324. 
Price £2 12s.6d. Kerby, London: 1814. 
Tue late tremendous contest in which 

we have seen the civilized world engaged, 
not more for Empire on one hand than 
for existence on the other, has fully pro- 
ved the absolute necessity for the cultiva- 
tion of military Science. Patriot ardour 
and personal bravery are of small value 
without it. What but military Science 
enabled the French to over-run so many 
countries as they did? What but the opi- 
nion which the nations of Europe bad 
imbibed of the superiority, if not the iv- 
vincibility of the French armies, made 
them submit, successively, after short and 
hopeless resistance, to fight in the ranks 
of their oppressors, and to lend their aid 
to reduce other states to the condition of 
slavery, into which themselves had fallen ? 
And what but military Science, and the 
skill of their General officers, acting un- 
der the eyes of the allied Sovereigns, en- 
abled those Potentates, to rescue France 
itself, and Europe, disorganized by French 
ambition, from the gripe of the fell devas- 
tator of the world? Our own country, 
we are proud to say it, set the exam- 
ple of successful opposition to French 
prowess and French tactics. In their late 
interview at Paris, Marshal Blucher and 
Count Platoff hailed the Duke of Wel- 
lington as the first Captain of the age. 
We possess many great Commanders, gal- 
Jant as Britons have ever shewn them- 
selves, and deeply versed in the art of 
war; we hope, too, that in all time to 
come, our national courage will be di- 
rected and sustained by military Science. 
We have witnessed the establishment of 
Military Schools and Colleges, with su- 
preme satisfaction. We contemplate in 
this most wise measure, Britain's Secu- 
rity and Britain’s Glory. To render the 
several institutions for the education of 
future heroes, effectual, and to promote 
the important ends for which they have 
been erected, must be objects of the 
first consequence, with all true lovers of 
their country. The name of Dittow has 
long been identified with military Service ; 
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and here we cannot help, humble as the 
meed may be, tendering our warmest 
thanks (may we be permitted to say, on 
the behalf of the Public?) to the noble 
author of the work befere us, Such stu- 
dies are worthy of one who has his coun- 
try’s best interests, and the peipetuation 
of her liberties, at heart. How much su- 
perior are such employments to poring 
over Demoivre, or seducing the jockies 
at Newmarket! how much more use- 
ful to the community than stringing of 
verses, or even waging a wordy war in 
the Senate ! 


This is not the first time that we have 
had the pleasing task of commending Lord 
(thea the Hon Col.) Dillon's literary pro- 
ductions. We read his ‘‘ Commentaries 
on theMilitary Establishments and Defence 
of the British Empire,"* with great plea- 
sure, and derived from the work equal in- 
struction. The present publication is par- 
ticularly adapted to the use of military Stu- 
deuts. The ground-work is laid in the Tactics 
of Aflian, who details the art of war, as 
practised by the ancient Grecians. Pre- 
fixed to the whole is a Preliminary Dis- 
course, embracing many points, demand- 
ing the attention of Statesmen, in parti- 
cular ; and indeed, generally, of ali who 
teel for the prosperity and the grandeur of 
their country. This dissertation is replete 
with profound remarks; ‘and is evidently 
the work of one who has thought long 
and intensely on many subjects closel 
connected with the well-being of States. 
To the translation of ASlian is subjoined 
an extract from Polybias, concernivg the 
military Institutions of the Romans. Last- 
ly, we are presented with observations on 
the principal historians, amcient and mo- 
dern, considered in 4 military point of 
view. This is a translation from the 
French, originally published under the 
auspices of the War Minister at Paris. 
Upon the whole, we may justly say, that 
while ABlian and Polybius bring the tace 
tics of the Grecians, and the military 
system of the Romans, directly under the 
eyes of students; the observations on 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. X. p. 37.—For 
his Lordship’s Commentary on the Military 
Establishments and Policy of Nations,” See 
Vol. ki 206.—Vide also Vol. X. p. 303, 


and Vol. 


I, p. 1229, for various other proe 
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historians of all ages, with the ample cata- 
logue aunexed, of ‘the best editions of 
the works referred to, will enable the con- 


ductors of our National Military Esta-. 


blishments to form Jibraries on an exten- 
sive plan, every way necessary to further, 
at once, the labours of the professors and 
the students. Such a catalogue, too, can- 
not but prove useful in another view, 
since it completes a class in the range of 
general literature. 

Lord Dillon’s great object has been 
public utility ; but his intention, and ma- 
ny interesting particulars will be best learnt 
from a perusal of the following advertise- 
ment. 


There were two authors named one 
of whom was contemporary with the Emperor 
Hadrian, to whom be addressed the ‘Treatise 
on ‘Tactics here offered, in an English form, 
to Military Students. It seems clear from a 
passage in his epistle to Hadrian, that he was 
not a Roman; for he professes but a slight 
acquaintance with the military science of the 
Roman people. ‘The other Alian was bora 
at Pranesté in Ltaly, as Suidas informs us. 
He composed the Various Histury, and a Lis- 
tory of Animals, in Greek ; haying, though a 
Roman, attained uncommon proficiency in 
that language. One of his editors says, that 
he excelled, in the elegance of his composi- 
tion, many natural born Atheniavs. He lived 
under the Emperor Severus. Hadrisn be- 
came Emperor A.D. 117, and Severus A.D. 
222. singular enough that these anihors, 
living at an interval of an hundred years from 
each other, should have been so frequently 
spoken of as one and the saine person. Vos- 
sius himself falls into this mistake. 

Mr. Dibdin tells us, in his Introdaction to 
the knowledge of rare and valuable editiois 
of the Classies, that the first Greek edition of 
Ailian’s Tactics was published at Venice, in 
quarto, by Robertellus ; and that the best edition 
is that of Leyden, also in quarto, by Sixius Ar- 
cerivs. This is the edition which we have used ; 
butit is fullof errors. Bingham,himselfa sol - 
dier, translated Elian into English in 1616,and 
dedicated it to Charles [. then Prince of Wales ; 
but his language is become obsolete, and it was 
deemed proper to give an entire new translation. 
His notes, though cumbrous and loaded with 
endless quotations, as was the custom in King 
James's time, contain a good deal of informa- 
tion, and have supplied much valuable matter. 
Potter, in his Antiquities of Greece, availed 
himself of some of Bingham’s plates. We have 
caused them all to be newly engraved, with 
more attention to the antique costume. 

Concerning Polybius, it may suffice to say 
that he was a Grecian by nation, born at Me- 
galapolis in Arcadia. 
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a most interesting work. It particalarly 
shews how it caine to pass that the Ro- 
mans, having subdued Ltaly, conquered al- 
most the whole world, then known, in the 
course of fifty-three years. "This is a portion 
of time filled with great events, the era of 
Hannibal cud Scipio ; with the latter of whom 
Polybius served, and lived on terms of friend- 
ship. Polybius personally visited the greater 
part of those countries that had been the 
scene of the wars which he describes. He 
writes with great accuracy; and his works 
abound with facts and observations demanding 
the attention of military students ; whose noe 
tice we particularly cali to the extract annex- 
ed to Elian ; it details the ouilitary institue 
tions of the Romans ; and is very full on the 
subject of castrametation, which is a desides 
ratum in JElian. It has pot been thought 
necessary to meddle with Elampton’s transla. 
tion. Utility is the sole object of the won 
here presented to the Public, intended as a 
Text-book in our Military Schools and Col- 
leges, and by no means offered as a work for 
the learned ; we have therefore added a brief 
criticism upon the principal historians, ans 
cient and modern, considered with a view to 
military instruction. Although this latter 
tract has been for some time published at 
Paris,* and circulated by order of the War 
Minister, it has not yet been generally 
known in this country, The catalogue with 
which it concludes lays down at once the most 
extensive course of reading that any one who 
is anxious to study the art of war cart desire. 

Ly way of specimen of the Preliminary 
Discourse, we give the following extract 
from its close. 


In reviewing the records of time, to how 
few natious can we apply with truth the epi- 
thet of Great! and what constitutes a great 
people? Is it the occasional ornament or re- 
nown of an individual? Cyrus, Mithridates, 
Philip, Alexander, and Hannibal, have illus- 
trated the annals of Persia, Macedonia, and 
Carthage; their great names almost alone 
have reseued tlie nations to which they be- 
longed from ablivien. 

Is cur aitention. our astonishment, fixed 
upon Gengis Khan, whese expedition tike 


‘the brilliant jransit of a meteor, alarms and 


astonishes those who contemplate it, but 
leaves no trace behind? Or, do we look 
upon the irruption of Konli Khan into the 
Mogul’s territories? ‘This was only a splen- 
did effort of short continuance. With Mace- 
donia the case is different ; she had absorbed 
every remnant of greatness in Greece, sayin 

a spirit of liberty; yet the impulse she ha 


# [ris extracted from Mémoria/ Topogra- 
phigque et Militaire, rédigé au Dépét Général 


is General History is | de /a Guerre.” 
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received from science, propelled her march 
from the shores of the Propontis to the banks 
of the Tadus ; bat her glory was maintained 
onty by the genius of Alexander, and when 
that bright star set, her horizon was involved 
in darkness ; her government partook of the 
general character of despotism ; stern, with- 
out Lsting energy ; absolute, without perma 
nent effect, The immediate causes of the 
decline and fall of the Macedonian empire, 
two haadred and fifty-six years after the death 
of Alexander, may be traced to the vices 
and avarice of Perseus; 
cause was the extinction of its liberties, that 
rendered the safety of the State dependent 
one man. 


state to which he belonged, undoubtedly 

Hannibal would have rendered Carthaze great ; 

if human power or human ability were 
€ver carried to their highest pitch, it was in 
the person of that subtle and wary captain, 
whose conslaney was as persevering es lis 
enterprizes were audacious. 

’ Buta nation is to be called great rather 
from the conquests, which it can permanently 
retain, than from those which, at particular 
times, it may have achieved ; for if conquests 
be made by letting loose the passions—they 
are maintained, by restraining them ; a peo- 
ple individually enlightened, may become col- 
lectively great—if either weaned by necessity, 
or what is more conducive to the public weal, 
by the dictates of wisdom, from an appetency 
after wealth—they make virtne the rule of 
their conduct, and public instruction the 
means of acquiring it; and if they use ener- 
getic activity in rising into glory—and if they 
make perfection in arts and sciences, as weil 
as in arms, the object of their wishes, their 
pursuit and their devotion ;—such a people 
we may style great—especially if a paramount 
sense of justice in their individual and domes- 
tic relations at home, restrains their ambition 
abroad, by adivine nioderation ; divine we may 
call it, for moderation in success is almost be- 
yond the reach of our frail nature. A people are 
permanently great, if their system of political 
economy be so adininistered that they are en- 
abled to liye in war iu the same manner as in 
peace ; and that the final and unalterable rule 
of their policy, is, like that of the Romans, 
never to make peace but when viciorious. 
What power could oppose the exalted destinies 
of such a people? simplicity their main cha- 
racieristic, liberty in their cities, agriculture 
in their fields, security in their conquered pro- 
vinces, and inflexible war with their ene- 
mies. Thus the world would be reluctantly 
compelled to salute them great!!! 


In translating a technical treatise, the 
great difficulty must be that of substitut- 
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ing modern terms for those used by the 
ancieats. In this particular, we deem 
the new translation of Elian peculiarly 
happy; and we cannot but praise the con- 
sideration with which the book is fitted 
for the use of Students of every class, by 
expressing the Greek words, not only as 
they occur in the orivinal, but in Roman 
letters. Of the translation, and of the 
notes we presume a fatr judgement may be 
formed, by inserting two chapters, with 
their apparatus of notes in the body of 
this review of the work. 

Chap. X1.—On the Distances between Man 
and Man-tn the Open, the Close, and the 
Compact Order. 

We shail now treat upon the spaces allotied 
to the completely-armed, both in and 
depth. ‘There are differeyt proportions. In 
the tivst place, the men aie sometimes placed 
in open arder, as occasion demands ; and, 
when so drawn up, cach man occupies a 
space equal to four cubits ; (1) in close order 
he is allowed two; (2) and in the compact 
order, one cubit./3) ‘The close order takes 
place, when the commander contracts his 
distances, and diminishes the extent of the 
phalanx, closing rank and file, that is lessen- 
ing both its length and depth ; yet stili leave 
ing room enough for locomotion—The join- 
ing of shield to shield, or the compact order, is 
eflectedwhen the entire phalanx is still further 
contracted in length and depth ; so that on 
account of the contiguity of soldier to soldier, 
they cannot incline etiher to the right hand 
or to the left. The close order is observed 
when the commander joins battle with 
the enemy; the compact order is resorted 
to when he wishes firinly to sustain the 
enemy's charge. Hence it follows, that when 
1,024 file-leaders are placed in the front of 
the phalanx, in open order, they take up 
4,096 cubits ;(4) thatis ten stadia and ninety- 
six cubits; when placed in close order, they 
occupy five stadia and forty-eight cubits ; 
and in the compact order, two stadia and 
twenty-four cubits. 

NOTES. 

Tt must have been a matter of great con- 
sequence that the exact superficies of ground 
taken up by a phalanx, whether in the open, 
the close, or the compact order, should be as- 
certained, that proper situations should be 
chosen in which it might act to the best ad- 
vantage. Broken ground must have almost 
destroyed its properties,—those of union and 
weight; and it seems necessary that the 
commander, aware of the space required un- 
der each of the three forms, should be enabled 
to take such distances as might ensure energy 
to the phalanx, and preserve its peculiarity of 
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form. Entangled amongst ravines, or marsiies, 
or impeded by rocks, the stamps of trees, or 
streng brushwood, such a body of men might 
be severely distressed, and placed in circume 
stances of extresye danger. A military eye, 
during the ages in which the phalanx kept 
the field, ciust have been employed not only 
in surveying an extended tract of country, 
but in more minute inspection of the site 
which a phalanx was to occupy when drawn 
up, and the dine on which it was to march. 
To enable a commander to pay attention to 
all these, and similar points, Aglian very pro- 
perly supplies the exact measurement of _— 
required by such a body, in any of the three 
predicaments in which it might be found, the 
open, the dense, and the constipated or lucked 
order. 

(1} Four cubits. |—Estimating the cubit 
of the Grecians at one foot and a half Eng- 
lish, this will allow six feet to each complete- 
ly-armed soldier, Considering that he carried 
a shield of large dimensions, which hung on 
his left shoulder, half before and half behind 
it, and was armed with a pike fourteen cubits 
in length (equal to twenty-one English feet), 
which was carried on the right shoulder, pro- 
jecting.several feet in a sloping direction be- 
fore him, this space was as little as conld 
be well assigned to him in marching order. 

(2) A‘/owed two. |—When in close order, 
(orvnvacis, Pycnosis), the soldier occupied 
a space equal to three feet. This order 
was assumed on the point of coming in con- 
tact with the enemy, either to charge him 
or to receive the attack ; but in the time of 
actual entagement the dense order was 
monly, if not always, resorted to. 

(3) One cubit.]—The dense, locked, or 
compact order, called in the original gyyag¢. 
micuos, synaspismus, was formed by the 
joining of shield firmly to shield, which pree 
sented a perfect wall to the enemy, almost 
unapproachable on account of the protended 
pikes which kept him at a distance (see 
Chap. XIV.), whilst the armour worn by 
the phalangites defended them from the an- 
noyance of missile weapons. It is true that 
the synaspismus, closing shield to shield, gives 
us the space alloited to the soldiers in relation 
to the ranks, but from the chapter just referred 
to, as well as from what Polybius teils us, 
(lib. 17.) we know that the soldiers in the 
files stood at an interval of two cubits, that 
is, three feet from each other. 

(4) 4,096 cubits.]——The space occupied by 
an entire phalanx, in open order, measures 
6,144 feet; this, however, relates only to the 
length of the phalanx, there being 1,024 
file-leaders, and each taking up four cubits, 
estimated at a foot and a half English, the 
product is clearly 6,144 feet ;—-but as the 


files, forming the depth of the phalanx, con- 
sisted of only 16 men, occupying four cubits 
each, it is evident that the amount inust be 
64 cubits, or 96 feet English. Multiplying 
the length by the depth, a phalanx must 
occupy a space equal to 589,824 sujerficial 
feet. The length in front will be one mile, 
one furlong, six poles and three yards, Eng- 
lish. In close order the line will extend half 
a mile, twenty-three poles, and four feet and 
a fraction, or, in round numbers, 3,072 fect.; 
and it is self-evident that io the locked order, 
it will measure just balf this distance, ot 
1,536 feet, or a quarier of a mile, eleven 
poles, and ten feet six inches. 


Chap. XVIL].—On the Mode of Drawing 
up Cavalry in the Form of a Rhomb, a 
Wedge, or a Square. 

Former authors have treated eoncerning 
the drawing up of cavalry in squares, paral- 
lelograms, in the rhomb and wedge form ; 
but none of them have expressed themselves 
clearly. 1n order to make ourselves the better 
understood, we shall combine the use of fi- 
gures, with verbal description, that our mean- 
ing may be comprehended at one glance of 
ihe eye. 

The Thessalians, (1) who were powerful in 
cavalry, seem first to have thrown their horse 
into the shape of a rhomb, (2) (the original 
invention is attributed to Jason,) as best 
adapted to meet all emergencies; because 
horse so drawn up are i to face in every 
direction with the utmost celerity, and are 
least liable to be attacked on the flanks or in 
the rear : for the best mew are placed on the 
outside of the rhomb, and the officers in the 
angle; the commander of the troop (3) in the 
leading angle; the flank-coverers (4) in the 
right and left angle, and a fourth officer in 
the rear angle. 

The Scythians and the Thracians seem first 
to have drawn up their cavalry in form of a 
wedge, (5) which was afterwards adopted by 
the Macedonians, introduced into their armies 
by Philip, who deemed that form of battle 
more useful than the square, because the 
officers are placed on the outside all round, 
and the front being narrowed, the motions of 
the squadron are performed easily, and it 
passes rapidly through any given space : add 


“to this, that wheeling and returning to the 


original position are thus performed in a 
shorter time, and are rendered less circuitous 
than the same evolution executed by a square. 


The Persians, the Sicilians, and, generally, 
the Grecians, used squares, (6) being of opi- 
nion that they were more easily formed, and 
better suited to the preservation of a line, and 
general utility ; they assume their proper con- 
struction with greater facility, whether moved 
by rank or file ; add to this the consideration 
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~ that the leaders, in this form only, have it in 
their power to charge the eugmy simultane. 
ously. ‘Those squares are the best which 


have twice the number of men iv length that | 


they have in depth ; (7) as eight in length and 
four in depth; or tén in length and five in 
depth; the relative proportions measured by 
rank or by file ditfer, although the square form 
still remains The length of a horse trow 
head to tail, compared with his breadth, wiil 
allow of more men in the ranks than in the 
files, to make up a complete square. Some 
make the length of the squadron (telling off 
the men in that proportion), three times 
greater than the depth, conceiving that they 
may thus approach nearest to a square of re- 
gular form ; for it should seem that a horse 
measures in length three times the space oc- 
cupied by the width of his shoulders and 
breast ; hence they place nine mounted men 
in front, and three in flank. ‘The number 
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of horse following the front rank, by ne | 


means support their leaders as in the case of 
infantry ; they do net contribute to the solidity 
of the resistance made to an atiack, nor do 
they increase the momentum of those before 
them, nor close up with them, nor, united 
with each other, make as it were one weight. 
If the leading files be impelled forward by a 
pressure in the rear, the horses are annoyed 
and create disorder, and they are likely te do 
more harm to themselves than to the enemy. 
Hence it ever happens that when the nomber 
of men is equal both in length and depth, a 
square is formed in point of equality of num- 


bers, but the troop takes an oblong form; | 


whereas, when the troop itself is square, the 
number of men in rank and file is unequal. 


NOTES. 

(1) The Thessalians.|—There can be no 
doubt but that the basis of Grecian fable rests 
in true hissory. Thessaly was the country of 
the Centaurs, a fabulous race of monsters, 
half man and half horse ; and it is very ob- 
vious that they owe their imaginary existence 
to the fear or the fancy of those who first be- 
held men on horseback; the Thessalians 
having first subdued horses, and placed riders 
upon them, lian gives the invention of 
the rhomb, as an advantageous form for the 
operation of cavalry, to Jason, (it is pre- 
sumed,) of Phere, a Thessalian, contem- 
porary with Epaminondas. (See Gillies, 
chap. 30.)—The Thessalian horse maintained 
an high reputation. That consummate po- 
litician, Philip of Maeedon, conquered 

ly, as Justin ivforms us, for the very 
purpose of commanding the service of the 
essalian cavalry. He found them most use- 
ful ped his son Plu- 
us, often experienced the advantage 

resulting from their prowess. ‘The same au- 
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mans could not stand their charge ; and that 
Agesilaus returning out of Asia congratulated 
hiuself on having defeaied, with horse of bis 
own forming, cavalry of so high a character. 

(2) The shape of rhombi rhomb 
may be thus defined—a quadrilateral figure, 
the sides of which are equal, but its angles 
are not right angles. —The commander of a 
iroop of horse, drawn up in the form of a 
rhomb, was posted in the Jeading angle, and 
the men (those most relied on for vaiour aad 
personal prowess being placed on the outside, ) 
followed, ina gradual extension, to the right 
and left ; by these means a greater probability 
presented itself of making an opening in the 
phalanx of the enemy. ‘The phalanx drawn 
up in close order was hardly pevetrable by 
cavalry charging in Jine ; but assuming a 
wedge-like form, the horse endeavoured ta 
pierce the phalanx, if it were butjn a single 
point, witha view of sttacking inferior 
flanks. The rhomb resolved itself into a 
double wedge in front and ear; aad in the 
event of opening the enemies embattled in- 
fautry, and facing to the right and left, it 
acted also laterally as a double wedge, the 
offices denominated flank-covcrers becoming 
leaders in each direction. The rhomb form 
is vow entirely out of use; but it stood high 
in the estimation of the ancients. Polybius 
says (tib, iv.) that the Thessalian horse were 
irresistible (he means charging in rhombs) ; 
but that they had neither inclination vor 
cgurage for single combat. The confidence 
which they had in their peculiar order of 
battle, inspired them with an assurance of 
victory ; and the rhomb was so well adapted 
to the mode of ancient warfare, that the 
Thessalians generally beat the Grecian and 
Persian squares, and gained the reputation of 
[being] the first cavalry in the world. ; 

(3) The commander of the troop.J— 
Taaexns, ilarches, an ilarch; from ‘An 
ilé, agmen or turma, a company or troop, an 
aexn, arché, principaius, command. 

(4) The flank coverers, 
plagiophylakai; from plagios, ob- 
lique or sideways, and guaaé, phylax, custos, 
a guardian. 

(5) In form of a wedge.]—The Scythians 
and Thracians were the inventors of this mode 
of drawing up cavalry. It was adopted. by 
Philip of Macedon, and was used by his fel= 
low-student and contemporary Epaminandas, 
the Theban, who, cliarging the e- 
monians wedge-fashion, beat their horse at 
Mantinza, as we learn from Diodorus Siculus 
(lib. xvi.), and Xenophon (Hist. Gree. lib, 
vii.) The policy of Philip induced him to 
avail himself of tactics invented by barbarians, 
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notwithstanding the contempt in which the 
Grecians (among whom Philip ranked him- 
self)-held all nations not parties in their con- 
federacy. Indeed the victory of Mantinea had 
roved the military efficiency of the wedge. 
t is evident that the wedge form was 
employed, not against infantry only, but 
against a line of cavalry, when occasion 
served. —If it may be permitted us to 
enter upon a short comparison of obsolete 
tactics; it shoald seem that the wedge form 
was preferable to the rhombi Supposing a 
wedge and a rhomb to consist of an equal 
number of men, the former must have pene- 
trated the ranks of the enemy more easily 
than the laiter, and a greater nuasber of hands 
must have come in immediate coutact with 
him; the rhomb lessening gradually toward 
the rear, could not always lcep open the 
breach made in the opposing body, which 
must naturally have closed in upon it, and 
rendered it liable to be surrounded. Hence 
Philip’s good sense prompied hii to a'opt the 
wedge ; but we donot read, although he used 
the Thessalian horse which charged in rhombs, 
that he ever introduced the latter form amongst 
the Macedonians. Coaiparing the modern 
bayonet with the ancient pike, which enables 
us to place the piralanx and a body of modern 
infantry ‘in a point of siailariiy—perhaps it 
might be worth while, under certain cireuin- 
stances, “to try’ the effect of a cunei-form 
charge of cavalry on a battalion of infantry, 
notwithstanding. the generaily received api- 
nion that neither the wedge nor the rhomb 
are of any use in the tactics of the present 
day.. 

(G) Used squares} — The square is the 
third and last form mentioned by /lian, It 
is obvions that squares may be distinguished 
into three sorts ;—1. where the front exceeds 
the flank in dimension ;—2. where the depth 
of the flank exceeds the length of the front; 
and 3. where they are equal.—Circumstances 
mast have determined the choice of the com- 
mander in having recourse to any one of the 
tliree varieties, 


(7) Those squares are the Lest which have 
twice the number of men in length than they 
have in depth.\—The length of a squadron 
is estimated by extension in front, and the 
depth by extension in flank.- To double the 
number of ten in length in proportion to the 
depth, is to place twice as many men in front 
as in flank; as six in front and three in flank, 
or ten in front aud five in flank. That this 
was the manner observed by the Lacedemo- 
nians, will appear from considering the na- 
ture of the ovAgpos, ou/amus, instituted by 
Lycurgus. (Plat. in Lycurg.) This is de- 
scribed as a tetragonal figure, having four 
sides, containing fifty 

e passage alluded to is quoted by Hederic 
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under the word ovAguos. This must have 
been a square of ground not of number; for 
no squared number, that is, no nomber mul- 
tiplied by itself will give fifty. The nearest 
we can come to it Is seven times seven, which 
will amount to forty-nine; but tf a squadron, 
containing fifty men, were formed with dou- 
ble the number of men in length as in depth, 
the sam would be fifty exactly, or ten multi« 
plied by five.—It must be considered that 
whatever advantage might acerue to a square 
body of horse, in case of an attack, from its 
depth; this couid not be of much service to 
it, if any, acting offensively, Owing to the 
space occupied from. front to rear by a horse- 
man, the pikes ef but a few could protend 
beyond the front rank; and again, cavalry 
could not be propelicd, ike infantry, by the 
weight .ef pressure from a dense body of 
troops in the rear, which must rather have 
reudered the horses unruly, and have thrown 
the whole into confusion; and therefore it 
seems that the ancients ra ely exceeded five, 
and most commonly placed that number of 
men in flank, The Emperor Leo VI., who 
wrote on tactics (his treatise was published at 
Leyden in 1612), limits a squadron to four 
indepth, but we have shewn thatin the case 
of the Lacedemonian ou/amus, it was five. 


The work is illustrated by thirty-nine 
plates, of which we give a list; and this 
will at the same time, in some measure, 
exhibit to our readers the principal mat- 
ters contained in the ‘[reatise itself. 


1, Order of the Lochos or File—2. June- 
tion of Files—3. A Dilochy: a Tetrarchy : 
a ‘Taxis: a Syntagma: a Chiliarchy—4. A 
Phalangarchy: a Pentacosiarchy—5. O 
Order: Close Order: Conrpact Order—6. 
Projection of Pikesbeyond the Front—7. The 
Light Troops: a Systasis : a Pentacontarehy : 
a Uecatontaichy—8. Cavalry in Rhomb—g. 
Squares ef Cavalry—10. A Rhomb having 
neither continuous Rank nor File: a Rhomb 
with Ranks--i1. A Khomb with Ranks with- 
out Files—12. A Wedge of Cavalry—13. An 
Elephant caparisoned :. an armed War-chariot 
Metabolé: Clisis—+15. ihe Macedonian 
Countermarch — The Lacedemonian 
Countermarch—17. The Choréan Counter- 
march — 18. Countermarch by Ravk—ig. 
Doubling of Ranks—20. Doubling of Files— 
21. The Phalanx, Plagia, Orthia, and Loxé 
-—22. Hypotaxis: Entaxis: Protaxis—23. 
Wheeling24. Densition or Closing — #5. 
in various The Cee- 

bolus, or Hollow J ,» or 
Right Indaction—27. Trt. 
The Phalanx in aquadrilateral 
‘orm, with four Fronts—2g. Phalanx 
Antistoams and Amphistomus —30. The 
Diphalangia Aniistomus: the Wedge of Cae 
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valtry—31. The Phalanx thrown into two 
moveable Columns, opposed to the Dipia- 
Jangia Peristomus—32. The Plinthium ; the 
Phalanx Homoiostomus and Heterostomus— 
33. Rhomb of Cavalry charging the Menoides 
of Foot-34. The Squadron termed Hetero- 
mekes; the Plagia Phalanx—35. The Kpi- 
campios Emprosthia, charged by a Rhomb 
of Cavalry—36. The Cyrté; the Epicampies 
Opisthia—37. The Wedge of Infantry op- 
to the Tetragonal Squadron—3g. 

eplegmene : the Plaesium—3g. {yperpha- 
langisis ; Hypeicerasis. 

Beside what instruction this perform- 
ance affords in a military point of view, 
it contains Historical and Philological mat- 
ter that may induce us to resume the con- 
sideration of it. 


Mémoires Historiques, Littéraires et Ancc- 
dotiques, ou Correspondance, @c. Par 
Je Baron de Grimm, et par Diderot, &e. 


Historical and Literary Memoirs of Baron 
Grimm and M. Diderot. English Trans- 
lation. (Part I.) 2 Vols. 8vo. Price £1 1s. 
Colburn, London: 1814, 


Amonc the mysteries of Politics one 
consists, as is well known, in communi- 
cating to the public so much information, 
and no more. The real causes which 
have led to certain events are either kept 
out of sight, or slightly glanced at; be- 
cause a full disclosure of al! that bas been 
said or done, or proposed or intended, or 
advanced to a certain point and then bro- 
ken off, would be extremely inconvenient, 
and no less injurious. The welfare of the 
community would be sacrificed to its cu- 
riosity; and confidence once betrayed 
could never be restored. We have good 
reason to kpow that such consequences 
have really followed the communication 
of papers to our assembled legislature. 
Literature has its mysteries, also, of a 
nature not very dissimilar; and literature, 
where it has given rise to parties, where 
the command of its powers was an object 
of solicitude, and where certa.n points in 
reference to public opinion have been 
thought necessary to be carried, covte qui 
covite, has been the subject of a skill and 
management worthy of the most experi- 
enced members of the corps diplomatique. 

To-call a brother member of any public 
body of literati, fool and blockhead, to 
his face, were an unpardonable breach of 
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good manners; while the same opinion 
expressed in- confidential epistles would 
maintain appearances, and preserve the 
peace. Party, also, had its full effect on the 
avowed: sentiments of the French men of 
letters for many years previous tothe Re- 
volution, and pleasant enough it certainly 
was to those foreign pringes, who by 
means of private correspondence with 
writers in the secret were enabled to com- 
pare the reality with the appearances. It 
is possible, also, that foreign princes might 
discover in the progress of literature in 
France, and in the turn it was taking, the 
seeds of those commotions afterwards so 
fatal. They had, therefore, interest, as 
well as amusement in view in their con- 
duct. ‘Lhe editor informs us that the 
Abbé Raynal was the first who undertook 
to maintain a regular literary Correspon- 
dence with several of the Sovereigns of 
Enrope, especially with the Empress of 
Russia, the Queen of Sweden, the King 
of Poland, the Duchess of Saxe Gotha, 
the Duke of Deux Ponts, the Hereditary 
Princess of Hesse Darmstadt, Prince George 
of Hesse Darmstadt, and the Princess of 
Nassau Saarbruck. ‘This, no doubt, fur- 
nished much employment; and it obtain- 
ed the Abbé a variety of information, in 
return, while it secured his interest and 
importance in foreign countries. 

In 1755, he transferred this Correspon- 
dence to Baron Grimm, who, with various 
assistance from men of letters, his friends, 
continued it, till the year 1790. 

These volumes contain the earlier por- 
tion of the Correspondence, the later por- 
tion of which we reported on in our four- 
teenth volume, pages 705, 928. Wehave 
therefore no need to explain who, or what 
M. Le Baron de Grimm was. His oppor- 
tunities of picking up anecdotes, and of 
being acquainted with facts, and fancies 
floating as thin vapours down the course 
of the Seine was there stated, and requires 
no repetition. We must, however, re- 
peat the notice already taken of the free- 
dom which attends the pen of this writer, 
His remarks have on many subjects much 
more of a British spirit in them, than of 
the French manner: it must be attributed 
most probably, to his German descent. 
During the. period comprized in these vo- 
lumes, France was interesting by reason 
of the illustrious literati, then ‘living. 
Fontenelle, Montesquiou, Buffon, Rous- 
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seau, and Voltaire: most of these were 
in the full possession of their faculties, 
and their most valuable works were in the 
course of publication. 

A correspondence extended throughout 
almost half a century must have included 
many things now stale and uninteresting, 
many others frivolous and unworthy, and 
if in the Parisian style, not a few unfit 
for publication, These volumes, there- 
fore, do not contain every thing that pro- 
ceeded from the pens employed: they are 
castigated, as indeed, was highly proper. 
The original collection in sixteen volumes 
is here reduced to seven, 

The first selection we make, as most 
suitable to the present time, contains re- 
flections on the dangers attending a state 
of peace,—now happily the lot of Europe, 
at large. If the states of war and peace 
be justly compared, or rather contrasted, 
there cannot be the smallest hesitation in 
detetmining which is preferable: but 
it will not follow that peace is a state on 
which no evils are attendant. There is no 
such thing in this world. Every state, 
every condition of life has its imperfec- 
tions,—because the human mind which is 
to enjoy that state has its imperfections, 
also; nor is there any one mind without 
defects proper to itself. 

It is then, not as a state of absolute 
perfection that we contemplate peace ; 
but as a state found to be by expe- 
rience and on comparison infinitely pre- 
ferable for the body politic, as well as for 
individuals, to astate of war. The evils 
of war never can be fully anticipated, 
never can be fully known, never can be 
controuled or repaired. | Thousands of 
hearts are wrung from various causes, and 
in various places, from which no sigh 
ever reaches the public ear, The evils of 
peace are easily described : asmall portion 
of arithmetical skill suffices to calcu- 
Jate these, Let us take our estimate from 
the writer before us: we use his own 
words. 


We have heard enough of the ills of war, 
philosophers, poets, hearts of tenderness and 
sensibility have emulated each other in draw- 
ing the most frightful pictaresof them. But 
has not peace its ills as well’ ws war? and 
is Not war as necessary in the moral world, to 
give a new force to the springs of the ma- 
chine, growing rusty by too much repose, as 
tempests are in the natural, to purify and give 
a new elasticity to the air? I think that a 
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perfectly novel and interesting work might be* 
written upon the evils of peace. The repose 
and idleness which it brings with it, taken in 
a general point of view, enervaté men’s 
minds and deprive them of their vigour ; 
every thing is weakened, every thing slum- 
bers; men occupy themselves only with 
trifles, with things futile and frivolous. 
‘Thence the multiplicity of academies, the 
taste for idle disputes, and empty prattle. 
The military spisit is lost amid protracted 
repose, and we are not authorised to say that 
this is no evil even though a nation ceases to 
have any call to defend itself, We ought 
not to conseler this spirit as useful only to 
those who fight for the state, it spreads itself 
over every class among a warlike people ; it 
has an influence even upon those arts whigh 
are called by distinction the arts of peace. 
Poetry, painting, music, all require a portion 
of this spirit, all receive from it that charace 
ter of vigour, which is alone capable of rene 
dering the productions of any age worthy the 
admiration of sueceeding ones ;—peace, gene- 
rally speaking, produces nothing but dissers 
tations, sonnets, madrigais, or such like flat 
and vapid effusions. 

If we would form a just idea of the esti- 
mation in which the [talians ought to ‘be 
held, we must consider them as producing so 
many che/s-d’ @uvre in various ways after the 
military spirit was entirely lost,—as_ pursaing 
them in the midst of so many divided states, 
when Italy had been for a very long time the 
theatre of the disputes carried on among other 
powers, without the Italians themselves tak- 
ing any direct part in them. The genius of 
the country has long resisted the effects of 
idleness; but in time, nothing will probably 
be left in Italy except Arcadian poets, son- 
netteers, and cicisbei, since no other profes- 
sions remain to the greater part of the nobility 
and gentry, bet the long robe or the priest- 
hood. Happily for the arts, there is little 
reason to fear that this disease will become a 
a general mal du pays in Europe; sovereigns 
will always find subjects of war amply suf- 
ficient to preserve to mankind the military 
spirit with all its advantages. 

We admit, without reluctance, that 
one of the greatest evils attending peace, 
is that of letting down our watch, of bee 
ing taken unawares, off our guard ;—but 
this is not inevitable: it may, in fact, 
be easily avoided by a little common pru- 
dence and foresight. Military readiness 
is very compatible with the most profound 
national tranquillity. Ships of war may 
with the greatest propriety occupy our 
royal dock-yards, notwithstanding no 
enemy can be named against whom they 
may be employed. For, be it always re- 
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membered, that to have to lay down their 
keels gs war breaks out, is net hazardous, 
but rainous ; and on this principle, since 
it is Visionary to expect perpetnal cordiality 
with all the world, we think it our duty 
to applaud military institutions, and to 
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praise instructive works on the military | 


science, 


science: although when reduced to practice, 
it is the object of our most sincere regret. | 


| 
| 
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In cautioning our countrymen against 
over indulgence, at a moment when every 
heart beats with joy, shall we be thought 
hypercritical ? Not so, in truih: for as 
Solomon says, who was in wisdom almost 
equal to a modern reviewer—there is a 
time for all things; and John Bull's fesr 
tivitics, Anno Domini 1814, shall not be 
interrupted by crabbed austerities, since 
they commemorate the return of one of 
the greatest political happinesses. ‘ They 
will be attended with luxury! great 
luxury !!"—An evil, no doubt ;—but, 
on this subject let us hear Baron Grimm, 
whose remarks are dated in March 1764 ; 
consequently soon after the ratification of 
a similar blessing. 


A small work of about seventy pages, 
entitled An Essay on Luxury, has just been 
published. It is the production of the Che- 
valier de St. Lambert, and will in due time 
appear in the Encyclopedia, under the article 

usury. For this purpose was it written, 
and the present publication appears to be a 
theft from the author, who Pad 
lent it to some not very honest frien 

I will readily acknowledge it a very in- 
sufficient answer to those who assert that 
Juxury enervates and destroys courage, to urge 
that under the command of a Luxembourg, 
Villars, a Count de Saxe, the French, who 
are perhaps the most luxurious people now 
existing, shewed themselves the most coura- 
geous. For if it be true that luxury tends to 
enervate the health and constitution, and to 
diminish that vigour of body which has a 
sensible influence upon the vigour of the soul, 
it must certainly weaken courage, in the pro- 
per acceptation of the term, although persons 
thus circumstanced may perchance fight well 
under an experienced chief, even supposing 
that this chief has his camp filled with shows 
and courtezans. But if, from the effects of 
Juxury, a simple marshal of the camp requires 
ut ent more equipages, more attendants, 
ae train in Pre ty than the King of 
Prussia, summus in orbe imperator, at the 
head of his armies, it may very possibly hap- 
pen that this marshal of the camp will one 
day pay very dear with his person, and besides 
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that he will occasion the entire failure of a 
campaign. 

A great deal has been written upon the 
subject of luxury. Some, cager to attack it, 
represent it as the source of all the public ills ; 
others, ingenious in defending it, paint it as 
a priucipal source of the opulence and pros- 
perity of nations. I am very much disposed 
to rank this dispute among the number of 
those useless debates which, as well as 
the grester part of ali political diseus- 
sions, are only vain and ostentatious exercises 
of talents, in which the idle fence, at a certain 
loss to thesiseives, for promoting the progress 
of reason, and the happiness of the people. 
ifluxory be of a3 great advantage to a state as 
they say, to make anv apology for it against 
the attacks of austere minds, seems to’ me 
wholly superfluous ; and if it be ay injurious 
as the latter assuie us, the -time that the 
consume in proving this point would be muc 
better employed in teaching us the means to 
preseree ourselves from it; this would be an 
undertaking essentially useful, and truly wore 
tliy of a philosopher, but not by any means so 
easy as the other. ‘The term luxury is in fact 
only a vague and relative one. The disputes 
which it occasions may often be reduced to a 
mere contest of.words. M. de St. Lambert 
says that there is less luxury in Poland than in 
England, or at Geneva ; J] maintain that there 
is much more, although the country is cer- 
tainly in proportion far less rich. 

In fact every thing is luxury, Jean Jaques 
Rousseau is in the right when he considers 
the first man who put on shoes as introducing 
luxury into his country ; but that very idea 
ought to make him overlook our more elegant 
shoes, and the gold and diamond buckles 
with which they are fastened. ‘The one is as 
natural as the other, or rather the one is only 
a necessary consequence of the other. A state 
of disease is a state of luxury, since there are 
whole nations to whom disease is unknown ; 
they have only two modes of existence, either 
to be alive or to die. In the first of these 
states they may feel themselves occasionally 
more or less vigorous, but they know of no 
such thing as lying between a pair of sheets, 
and calling ina man, who, by virtue .of a 
certain title conferred, and in qooeeannes of 
certain systems which he has adopted, orders 
certain remedies the effects of which he does 
not know, for ills of the cause of which he is 
wholly ignorant. The luxury of physicians 
ies be one very well retrenched in an ea- 
lightened government, if the means for re- 
trenching it could be discovered, 

In order to write upon this -subjeet,, and 
satisfy solid and reflecting minds, the question 
ought to be treated on a more extended scale, 
and the effects that luxury has produced in 
various nations should be carefully developed ; 
facts alone are interesting, all the rest is but 
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to wander at random, and often to fall into 
error. In former times a lover made a pre- 
sent to his mistress of a block of hewn stone, 
and the daughter of Cheops, King of Egypt, 
had so many lovers from’ whom she received 
so many hewn stones, that she was at length 
enabled to build one of the finest*pyramids tu’ 
the kingdom. But if this mass, of stones, 
the necessary preliminary to the marriage of a 
prineess of Egypt, be alarming to the imagi- 
nation, the multitude of items necessary for 
the wedding cloaths of a daughter even ina 
very humble situation, at the present day, is 
not in any way less alarming ; the four quar- 
ters of the globe ate ransacked (o supply it, 

Luxury was carried to great excess in Rome 
in the days of Augustus, bat it was in a dif- 
ferent style frem ours. L kaow not whether 
the sumptuous manner in which the Roman 
tables were served may ent rt into any compa- 
rison with the refinement that now prevails 
at the tables in this country; but I know 
that their expences in cloaths and moveables 
were not 19 be cowpared with ours. The 
purple was the colour of every thing the most 
sumpiuous in the state, but we clothe oar 
servants in it. Oar wants are so multiplied 
that, I repeat it again, the man who lives the 
most simply, puts the industry of all the quar- 
ters of the globe under contribution, nor can 
any thing arrive from the Indies or the Wind- 
ward islands the influence of which I do not 
perceive in a square of between three and four 
toises which | occupy in the new sireet of the 
Luxembourg. 

The objecis of luxury then being so differ- 
ent ia one age and in another, its results can- 
not be the same at all times. If I, an ob- 


scure individual, occupy more hands for my: 


comfort and support than were employed by 
a coasul or praetor of Rome, it is impossible 
that the moderns should execute the great 
public works that were carried on by the an- 
cients We want too many tailors, ribband- 
weavers, perfumers, hair-dressers, manufactu- 
rers of every sort, to spare hands enough for 
the construction of public monuments. An 
JEdile of Rome must have been in a situation 
to give more magnificent entertainments, such 
as were more really grand, than a king of 
France, because the latter has in his states too 
great a number of little clerks who want Jaced 
ruffles to their shirts, and gold lace to their 
coats. It is evident that twosuch very differ- 
ent modes of luxury mast produce very differ- 
ent effects upon the minds and manners, and 
this reflection alone is sufficient to decide what 
degree of value we should attach to the wri- 
tings of those who reason upon luxury in ge- 
neral, and support their reasonings upon facts 
drawn at hazard from the history of different 
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bert, upon which he has founded the whole 


ot his essay is, that luxury is uo wav danger- 
ous in itself; and that it becomes advantage- 
ous or hur ful according to whether the state 
is well or ill governed. The author employs 
a great deal of wit and subtlety to prove his 
Opinion ; but it must oe displayed in a man- 
ner much more profound, before it can be 
possible to decide how far it is well founded, 
he love of riches, a taste for expence, relax~ 
ation in the worals, indifference to the laws 
and to the country, have no essential connecs 
tion together. This I grant, if you choose to 
insist upon it; but if all these symptoms have 
invariably manifested themselves at the same 
time, such a historical fact cannot but form a 
strong argument against luxury. 

An empire may have risen to the highest 
degree of riches, of honour, and of glory, 
So brilliant an epoch is often produced by the 
genius of one man alone; at other times it 
may be the work of chance, of the concure 
rence of a thousand fortunate circumstances. 
Bat when the glory and power of an empire 
are well established, when the question is 
only to maintain it in the same flourishing 
state, can we promise ourselves to see it go- 
verned by as great princes as when its state 
was more precarious, and could «t not be 
guaranteed from surrounding dangers without 
the exertion of great talents and great virtues ? 

Among the sixty farmers-general which 
Cardinal Fleury called the pillars of the state, 
France. reckons M. Bouret, who, by the oe- 
cupation of several places in the department of 
the finances, is confined to an annual income 
of no more than twelve or fifteen hundred 
thousand livres. It is but according to the 
usual order things, that he who did not ace 
quire a fortune by his own industry, will never 
know how properly to enjoy it, nor is it sur- 
prising, that M. Bouret should, at the end of 
the year, find himself ruined. But his ex- 
pences have at least borne a distinguished air. 
One day he invited a lady to supper, to whom 
he was under some obligation ; it was at the 
very beginning of the season for green pease, 
when only a handful are to be bought fora 
handful of lovis. M. Bouret’s guest being, 
on account of her indifferent health, ordered 
to live upoo milk ouly, made it a condition of 
accepting the invitation, that pease should not 
be one of the dishes at supper, lest she shoud 
be tempted by them. This clause was agreed 
to, but when she who made it arrived, she 
found in the vestibule her nurse, a cow, with 
whose milk she was to be regaled, feeding 
upon a large bucket fall of pease. Another 
time the ingenious M. Bouret had the honours 
of receiving the most Christian King at his 
country house, Croix-Fontaine. The first thing 
his majesty observed in the drawing+room was 
a very large folio book. On opening it he 
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fonnd it was a manuscript which had for its 
title page ‘True Happiness. Ou every page 
was written, The King ts come to visit Douret. 
with the date of the year from 1760 to 1800 
To complete the thing, this was oaly the first 
volume, and the second in order to be of an 
equal size, wouJd of course go down to the 
year of grace 1840. I would ask how many 
great poets a inan of genius like Bovre: might 
be expected to have us fellow citizens? how 
many great philosopliers, how mauy great 
Magistrates, statesmen, generals ? This pro- 
blem is complicated, but if we cannot solve 
it, it is because of the weakness of ovr beads ; 
for the calensation is as easy as that of any 
other problem ; the only question is to know 
in what way it is to be viewed. 
What I kaow very well is, that a bomb 
driven from its mortar by a certain quantity of 
wder, must. on account of sneh a certain 
resistance of the air, necessarily describe such 
a parabola. It would rise to such a height, 
but when arrived there would of necessity de- 
scend. Here we have the symbol and the 
history of empires. He who should find the 
means of stopping the bomb at the highest 
int of elevation, would be a god ; he who 
undertakes todo it whether by words or by 
making the al/empt, is only a madman. 
The conditions of a state like the con- 
ditions of life, must de taken into consi- 
deration in the solution of this problem, 
That is not luxury toa prince, which is 
‘Juxury to a peasant. That is not luxury 
on a special occasion which would be lux- 
ury if daily continued. All the world has 
allowed festive rites at births, at weddings, 
&c, to exceed daily fare: nor shall any 
power in the world diminish our gratifica- 
tion when the mind enjoys the occasion as 
the appetite enjoys the table. Apropos— 
perhaps, after all, luxury is a corruptiou 
of the mind: the mind may be its seat, 
while its consequences shew themselves in 
act. Like vanity—which we call personal 
vanity; it betrays the perversion of the in- 
terior ptinciple : where that interior prin- 
_Ciple is wader correct regulation, no habit 
of misconduct need be feared. The most 
modest man in the world, the man who 
adopts the plainest garb, discerns no vanity 
in surrounding his person with the most 
splendid. robes of office, when called to 
the station they denote : the occasion jus- 
tifies the action. At a feast for the recon- 
ciliation of enemies, can there be such a 
thiog as luxury ?—Shall we reduce the 
Prince Regent when entertaining the Em- 
peror of Russia from his chicken and 
asparagus tops— to hasty pudding and bon- 
ny clabber—to plain boiled beef and po- 
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atoes ?—IJt is granted that as food those 
viands are excellent ;—but, is the occa- 
sion satisfied with them? Luxury is no 
more entitled to indulgence in one shape 
than in another. Jf prohibited in every 
shape, adieu mannfactures, commerce, the 
intercours~ of nations; inexhaustibic sup- 
ports of industry and ingenuity! Adieu 
the reciprocal communication of improve- 
ments, the discoveries of science, the 
liberalities of literature; those honourable 
emulations of human intellect ! — The 
thought is gloomy : -it iseven melancholy. 

We must dissipate its effects by 
changing ihe subject. 

The danger of luxury is excess: But 
there is no danger of excess in directing 
our researches to the study of nature, to 
the wonderful works of the Great Sove- 
reign of all, We cannot open eyes with- 
out beholding something deserving our 
admiration. Those who extend their in- 
quiries beyond what meets their eye, en- 
crease their occasions of wonder, together 
with their opportunities of delight. And 
those who afford the public additional 
means of enjoying the same pleasure, are 
surely benefactors to their race. 1a this 
respect, we acknowledge our obligations 
to Buffon. He was truly an eminent na- 
turalist. That he had his weaknesses, 
must be allowed ; but who has not? The 
following remarks, occasioned by the pub- 
lication of one of his volumes, are ingeni- 
ous and just. The writer respects Bution, 
the naturalist ; but infinitely more that 
inexhaustible Nature, from whose stores 
the most indefatigable may continue to 
derive novelties and interest without incur- 
ring the smallest risque of diminishing 
them. 


Nothing in effect seems more proper to cor- 
rect our pride than the present state of Natural 
History. In spite of the efforts of so many 
ages, the Jabours of so mauy excellent heads, 


one cannot take a step in it without encoun. 
tering difficulties aud uncertainties. We are 
every where deficient in facts ; philosophers 
have every where substituted their false sys- 
tems. It even appears as if Nature would re- 
main eternally impenetrable to us, would’ 
always refuse herself to our audacious and 
feeble researches. The study of nature will 
then be to us less the means of carrying the 
science to perfection, than of enforcing upon 
us a conviction of the feebleness of our organs, 
of the Jimited nature of our faculties, and the 
vanity of our labours. 


Two things seem adverse to our ever carry-, 
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ing this science to perfection, the shortness of 
lite, and the insurmountable barriers that na- 
ture has raised between the different species 
of-animals, Ido not here spexk merely of 
wild and carfivorous animals, whom their 
instinct leads to shun mankind, and who can 
never be domesticated. Bui even those who 
have been reduced by man to servitude, and 
made to administer to his wants and his plea- 
sures from the very remotest antiquity, are not 
the less placed ont of the reach of our cu- 
riosity and instruction. We certainly know 
somewhat more of the cat and the dog than 
of the lion and the paniber: but how many 
important questions, essential towards eluci- 
dating completely the nature of these animals, 
remain still unknown to us?) We shall never 
have precise’ and clear ideas relative to their 
organization and perceptions, to their manner 
of receiving and communicating their ideas, 
unless some Button should nse up among 
them, as among us, and write, in a manner 
intelfigible to us, the natural history of their 
species. Tato what strange blunders would 
these Butlou dogs and cats fall! the cat, for 
example, would give a much more pompous 
description of the Charireux convent in the 
Rue @Enfer, than of the palavé of Versailles ; 
St. Bruno would ve to-him a much greater 
man than Louis XIV. because he procured to 
cats the means of living at their ease, and 
being well-fed all the -year, though only ex 
maigre, while at Versailles they find nothing 
but meat and tumult. The bistoriographer 
of wolves and birds of prey would not fail to 
chronicle in his records the year 1747, as,one 
of the happiest ever known! Nine baules 
fought in less than eight months !—what an 
abundance of game! bat, he would add, the 
happiness of the world has ever stnce been 
diminishing ; and about the year 1763 a ge- 
peral and most afflicting dearth sueceeded to 
this vastabundance. In ibe midst of these 
fine reasonings, which resemble but too much 
those of many of our philosophers, we should 
be much surprised to learn uaths respecting 
the nature, the character, and the manuers of 
these species, of which we never bad the least 
suspicion, althoagh they have lived on a foot- 
ing of familiarity with us for five or six thou- 
sand vears, 

It is evident that the history of nature 
must appear in a very different point of view to 
different species, and that évery one reads in 
this great book with the eyes peculiar to him- 
self, that isto say, according to the organs 
and faculties with which he i: endowed. All 
external objects are modified by our organs, 
the weakness and limited nature of which 

lace w3 at every moment in the case of an 
invineible ignorance, and prevent our attach- 
ing more than a certain degree of evidence 
even to things which we conceive we know 
the best. The almost imperceptible fly, that 

Vout, XV. [Lit. Pan. June, 1814.}. 
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wanders over the forehead of the professor of 
natural history, as over an immense contiveat, 
bordered on one side with vast forests, and ou 
ihe other with dreadfal gulphs and preeij ices, 
—-ihis fly, L say, who pursues his travels while 
the professor is gravely explaining the science 
of nature to his pupils, if he could become a 
pupil fura moment, would be mach astonished 
io learn that the vast continent he had been 
exploring, which he had found so solitary 
and so abounding with objects of awe and 
terror, was only half the face of an animal 
called man, who makes so much noise and 
bastle in the woild, without fies having the 
least suspicion of sucha thing, aud a single 
one of whose fingers, touching his forehead 
atrandom, might prove as fatal to the trae 
veller fly, as the fall of a uountain to the 
traveller man. 

It is an established fact, that man has not 
in this respect any superiority over the most 
insignificant of beings. We are equally sure 
rounded by error, with this difference, that 
the fly probably does not waste the moment 
of existence in erecting systems, and reason- 
ing upon things of whicn it is iaypossible be 
should ever attain any knowledge, while allt 
the asionishing efforts of the genius of man 


‘have taught him nothing but to know his 


own weakness, by involving him in doubts, 
difficulties, and uncettaiuties which are wholly 
inexplicable, 

The shoriness of our lives appears to oppose 
insurmountable obstacles to our ever making 
any great progress in the science in question, 
Even by combining our labours, by uniting 
them for one common end, we can never 
flatter ourselves with collecting facts enough 
to establish the general principles and constant 
laws of nature. All our knowledge consisis 
in generalizing our ideas, in imagining rela- 
tions which perhaps have no existence except 
in our own heads, and which, though they 
may do honour to our imagination er our. sae 
gacity, are wot the less wholly chimenieal 5 
io form, in short, after some particular facts,» 
inductions upon which we establish, ageter- 
ual and invariable, laws that nature never 
owned, ‘Thus the svirce of oar eftors is in 
ourselves, and it is consequently inexhaustible. 
If the invention of some esefdl ar appear 
io have given us manifest advantages, as far 
as they are conéerned, over phe: ancients; if 
the facility of iravelliog iu our days facilitote 
to us the means of gaining information, if the 
establishment of posts render the communis 
cation of our discoveries ready and easy; if 
printing and the art of representing objects 
by engraving appear to fix the laws of scieuce, 
by mulnplying instruction and the means of 
conveying the knowledge we have acquired 
from one end of the globe to the other; stil! 
we are too continually. subject to physical and 
moral revolutions to draw dusable advantage 
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from this ready circulation. A moment of 
calamity, a conflagration, a tempest, an earth- 
quake, a man ambitious, powerful and absurd, 
a much greater scourge than any of the others, 
suffices to annihilate the fruits of twenty 
ages of genius and exertion. 

Naturalists have furnished us with fine me- 
thods, fine systems ; they know how to class 
beings with as much order and exactness as 
our intendants employ in classing sailors in 
the maritime provinces; but nature despises 
and laughs at our methods. There are phi- 
los»phers bold enough to assure us, that not 
a single species has been lost in the animal 
creation for five or six thousand years, the 
period that we assume our globe to have en- 
dured, and that not a single new species has 
arisen. To decide this one point alone it 
would have required to be immortal, and to 
have filled the whole universe at once. The 
brevity and the rapidity of our existence 
ought to recal incessantly to our minds this 
beautiful idea of Fontenelle’s: “ Never in 
** the memory of a rose was a gardener 
** known to die.” It is evident that to roses 
a gardener must be an immortal being. How 
absurd, how ridiculous would a rose appear 
to us, that should pretend to explain to her 
sisters the eternal laws of nature. 

The two new volumes published by Mes- 
sieurs de Buffon and Daubenton, the tenth 
and eleventh of their work, are a sufficient 
illustration of these ideas. ‘The tenth con- 
contains the description of a great number of 
animals of the north of Europe, of Africa, 
and of America, the names of some of which 
are hardly even known tous. All the ideas 
of our naturalists are taken from the dissec- 
tion of some solitary specimens of the species ; 
an operation useful without doubt, but which 
throws no light whatever upon the instincts 
and habits of the animals, The history which 
M. de Buffon has given of them only con- 
sists of a tedious refutation of the errors 
into which other naturalists have fallen, 
without however his being able himself to 
substitute any notions more certain ; facts are 
every where wanting, they are very ill com- 
pensated by conjectures and inductions. 

The eleventh volume is more interesting. 
It treats of the elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
camel, the dromedary, the buffalo, the wild 
ox, the zebra, various kinds of sheep, the stag 
of the Ganges, and several other animals 
The histories of the elephant and the camel 
are the most to be distinguished ; but in all 
the articles we admire the philosophical view 
of the subject taken by M. de Buffon : his 
noble, elevated, majestic style, which en- 
— and as it were, aggrandiges the rea- 

er. 

In treating of the res aid to elephants 
in the Ladian couris, M. de’ Buffon 
that the reigning emperor is the only person 
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to whom these animals bend the knee, and 
that this salutation is returned by the mo- 
narch. ‘* However,” the historian adds, 
‘* the attentions, the respect, the offerings, 

they receive, flatter without corrupting 
“them; they cannot then have a human 
soul; this circumstance ought to demon- 
‘* strate that troth sufficiently to the In- 
** dians."—This is a curious argument, more 
ingenious and poetical than philosophical. It 
is reasoning after the manner of Juvenal, and 
would be excellent in a satire, but seems ra- 
ther misplaced in a serious work. In speak- 
ing of the art with which the Hottentots 
train the wild bull: ‘* Thas,” says he, ‘ it 
‘* appears that the most stupid of men are 
‘« the best precepiors to anima!s. Why has 
** the enlightened man, far from being able 
** to lead others, so much difficulty 10 con- 
«« duct himself?”—There is not a child in 
the world who could not answer this ques- 
tion. 


The writer's attention is drawn to al- 
most every object, and his pen almost 


‘loses itself in variety—We cannot here 


do justice to our intentions, but must 
resume the article, at an early oppor- 
tunity. 


Cours de Droit Public, Sc. A Disser- 
tation on the Rights of the Body Politic, 
or Theory of Social Legislation. By J. 
F. Dauray de Brie. Second Edition. 8vo. 
pp. 373. Paris. Demonville. DeConchy, 
London, 1814. 


Amon other advantages which a state 
of peace will ensure, may be reckoned 
the more immediate intercourse between 
the literati of the Continent and of Bri- 
tain. A work printed not six months 
ago, is a novelty ;—often have we been 
obliged to wait double or triple that time, 
and then perbaps pay double and triple 
the proper price: —or even more. — 
The first edition of M. de Brie’s vo- 
Jume was printed in 1806, during the 
life of the-author: in what a digerent 
state of political affairs has the second 
made its appearance! 

To this edition is prefixed a dedication 
to his Excellency the Count Regnaud de 
St. Jean d’Angely, in quality of minister 
of state, and occupant of sundry exalted 
stations. The tenour of this dedication 
obtained for the work the honour of sup- 
pression, aod it was suppressed according- 
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ly, in December 1813. By his having re- 
corded this fact in his title-page, it should | 
seem as if M. Demonville derives a glory 
from the persecution his dedication has 
suffered, and, we may therefore be allow- | 
ed to consider this introductory epistle, | 
apart from the body of the work, 

We are to pay particular attentidn to 
the time for which it was calculated, as | 
it ventures deeply into the mysteries of | 
politics. It deseribes despotism as the | 
weakest form of government, and laments _ 
the consequences of war in terrific lan- 
guage. It affirms that the spirit of con- 
quest is one of the characteristic marks of 
Antichrist, and of the exterminating angel 
Apollyon. Then the author sighs for 
an everlasting peace, and proposes his 
plan for accomplishing a work sodesirable, 
It is sufficiently curious to deserve inser- 
tion, He combines into a few great Con- 
federations the powers of Europe, to 
which should be attached a number of 
lesser states, forming together an equi- | 
ponderating weight each to the others. 

To reduce them to several great monarchies 
equal iu power by the relative balance of their 
po ulation, their military strength, their 
ric 


es whether by arts or agricultuse, in such | 
a manner that one may find in the extent of | 
its commerce, the samie sirength as another 
finds in the riches of its soil; while ¢his, by 
its military position, has nothing to fear from 
the greater population of that. 


The writer does England the honour to 
place her with all her colonies first, under 
the title of The Bririsu Confederation, 
and while to all others he names a pro- 
tecting power, he ‘frankly leaves Britain 
to protect herself ! 


2. The German Confederation. An- 
stria, protector, includes Saxony and the | 
Dochy of Warsaw—Bavaria—Wurtem- 
berg — Westphalia — Switzerland. 

3. Russian Confederation. Russia pro- | 
tector—Pra-sia, Hamburgh, Labeck, &c. | 
Sweden. 


4, French Confederation. France pro- 
tector, — Illyria — Naples and Sieny — | 
Spain —Portugal—Denmark — Hoiland— | 
Sardinia and Piedmont—The United States 
of America. 

This clearly hints at the opinion preva- 
lent in France of the subserviency of | 
America to French politics, He proposes 
the equilibrivma of power shail sted 


1. England as strong by her commerce and 
marine, as the Russiav and French confede- 
rations united. 

2. The German. confederation as strong by 
land as the Russiau and French confederations 
united, 

3. The Russian confederation possessing 


' double the /and forces of the French confe- 


deration. 

4. The French confederation in its com 
merce and marine, possessing double the 
strength of the Russian confederation. 

In short, let six be the sum of power by 
land, and six the sum of power by sea; then 


each confederation ought to have a power 


equal to the number three. 


Land force. Navy. Total. 
British, Confederation — 3 3 
German do 3 — 3 
Russian do ° 2 1 3 
French do 1 2 3 


6.6 19 


The thought is ingenious, and Europe 
may possibly settle into something like 
it; not exactly. It is too theoretical. 
It is in political tactics a close reseme 
blance to the military tactics recommend- 
ed by Ailian, and explained by Lord Dil- 
lon in his recent translation of that author 
in the following terms. 


The morale of the army was attended to 
with the greatest precision. The qualities of 
the mind werecalculated, and each man ranked 
according to his courage and military skill. 
The commanders were placed in front, each 
in his particular position, aecording to his 
known reputation, and in such a relative 
situation with other officers as to give a bae 
lanced equality to every part of the phalanx. 

The best and first in rank of the phai‘an- 
garchs.|~The arrangement of these and 
ether officers, was determined by a numerical 
proportion applied to a supposed scale of the 
faculties of the mind; and however refined 
this may appear ai first sight, it is practicall 
happiest effecis.—T here are four phal/angar- 
chies in each phalanx; ove of these divisions 
will exemplify the rule which extended to 
them all. Four quantities which equally 
exceed each other, being compared together ; 
the sum of the first and fourth, will be equal 
to that .of the second and Thus 1, 2, 
3, 4, exceeding each other ia a eimilar pro- 
portion; | and 4 added togethes orake 5; 
and 2 and 3 amount to 3 likewise. So 2, 8, 
i4, 20, exceeding each other by 6, the first 
number, 2, added to the fourih, 20, pro-~ 
duce the same number with the second and 
third, ofs. 22. Sea the lines 
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represent the right and left wings of a pha- 
dangarchy, the officer of the first reputation 
for abilities and valour will be posted on the 
right wing at 1, the officer next in estimation 
will stand at 2, the third at 3, and the fourth 
at 4; it is clear that each wing will possess 
leaders, the sum of whose knowledge in the 
military art, and whose personal bravery will 
be equal; for 4 added to 1 are equal to 5, in 
the right wing, and 2 added to 3, in the left 
wing, amount to an equal number. The 
same priuciple is equally applicable to all the 
divisions, sub-divisions, and the whole of 
the phalanx. 


If this could be reduced to practice, it 
might be quite as efficacious in preserving 
the peace, as the famous Confederation of 
Henry IV, to which he desired the acces- 
sion of Queen Ehzabeth ; or its proto- 
type the still more famous Ampbyctyonic 
Council of the Greeks. 

Certainly there must be an unspeak- 
able pleasure in disposing of crowns 
and sceptres, and arranging kingdoms, 
though on paper only, The author en- 
enlarges with much parental affection on 
the benefits that must result froin the es- 
tablishment of his plan. He thinks it 
woulu ve complete, if neighbouring coun- 
tries would allow each other to possess 
fortified towns io each others territo- 
ries reciprocally :—All matters requiring 
arbitration to be referred to the Pope. 
Has he duly considered the history of for- 
mer ages? 

M. de Brie proceeds on the principle 
of all power emanating from the people, 
and residing in the law as depositary of 
the sovereign will, 


Thus, says our author, in the primitive 
union of the political body, or in the mass 
now formed into society we evidently distin- 

uish two actions, one which results from 
he general will, which constitutes the sove- 
reign power, and in this instance acts imme- 
diately, the other which results from that 
sovereign power, and in its turn produces law 
and government, that is to say, an authority 
that mediately represents and carries into exe- 
cntion the determinations of the associated 
bodv. 

The sovereignty springs from the union of 
all wills; for this union comprizes the sove- 
reign, or rather the sovereign is essentially 
only the union of the will of the whole body. 
The expression of this general will is the act 
-$ the sovereignty ; i. e. of the fundamental 
jaw. 

So that, the security of person and proper- 
ty is the end of political associations, and the 
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law by which they are protected is the direct 
action of the sovereign power. 

I say the direct action—and this I must 
explain. The sovereignty is ever in action, 
directly or indirectly on the body politic. Its 
action is direct, when it proceeds to the or- 
ganization or adarission of those who desire to 
form part of the common weal: ifs action is 
indirect, when its acts cease to be visible, 
and they cease to be visible immediately after 
the organization and installation of governors. 
After this it acts by intermediraries, and these 
are firsi—ihe law, and secondly—ihe magis- 
tiature. 


by J. F. Dauray de Brie. 


After these principles our readers will 
easily discover what is the writer's theory 
of social laws, and the rights of the people. 

The whole body of the performance is 
little more than an enlarged justification 
of these principles, at the same time en- 
forcing them, not only as the basis of all 
civil society, but as having been that of 
the government of France from the ear- 
liest ages, recorded by history. How far 
they apply to the present and future state 
of France, concerning which we can not 
but be anxious, we must leave to pro- 
fessed politicians who bave intimate ac- 
quaintance with the present race of 
Frenchmen. Nevertheless, it may not be 
improper at this moment to submit some 
of M. de Brie’s authorities for his descrip- 
tion of the ancient government of that 
country. 

During many ages the sovereignty had sti- 
pulated, and the fundamental law repeated 
that the executive power was committed en- 
tire into the hands of a single depositary ; that 
the monarch was an integral part of the legis- 
lative body, and that the inflaence of the 
national representation, tempered the royal 
authority, while the influence of the royal 
authority equalied that of the represen- 
tatives, 

The body governed was divided into three 
classes, known by the name of orders, These 
three orders elected deputies, who in conjunc- 
tidn with the monarch, formed that body in 
which the legislative power resided. The 
legislative body was called the States General, 
and they were convoked or dissolved at the 
king’s pleasure. They were divided into 
three sections or councils, and these three 
councils presented separately the wishes of 
their respective constituents, If the wishes 
of the three councils were unanimous, it be- 
came the proposition of u law, and this pro- 
position was presented to the monarch who 

ave or withheld, bis sanction to it.—But no 
aw without the royal sanction. On the 
other hand, the propositions of the monarch 
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were equally submitted to the discussion of 
the three councils ;_ and no law unless with 
their united consent. 


Oar author supports this statement by 


a series of notes, for the tener of which | 


he appeals to antiquity. Under present 


circumstances, they acquire additional in- | 


terest. 

In the earliest periods of the monarchy, 
we sce the Gauls assemble and enjoy together 
with their monarch the right of making laws, 
and agreeing with him on the steps to be 
taken. Clovis agrees with the Franks—in 
this case with the army—to make additions 
to the salic laws. C/odoveus, und cum Fran- 
cis pertractavit, ul ad titulos a/iquid'amplius 
adderet. These assemblics were composed of 
all the deudes, that is to say of the Franks 
generally. ‘There can be no equivocation on 
this matter, for the appendix to Gregory of 
Tours, gives us clearly to understand, that 
not only the great men were assembled, bat 
all the Franks then comprehended under the 
name of Leudes. In universis Leudes, tam 
sutlimibus, quam pauperibus. 

Marculf in his Formulas (lib. 1. form. 
18 ) describes these assemblies under the 
name of Antrusions; derived from the 
German trew, which is the root of our 
English word true, Hence we see why a 
true man in our version of the Bible, in 
Shakespeare, and in writers of that time, 
means an honest man; and why our 
juries are described as good men and ¢rue ; 
ise. upright, sincere, men of integrity. 
Our author proceeds to say 

When Clovis bad embraced Christianity, 
and following his example, his army was cou- 
verted to the Catholic faith, the ministers of 
the Gospel, were distinguished from the mass 
of the vanquished people. The bishops were ad- 
mitted into these assemblies, They were called 
thither at first from the consideration aud 
respect due to their sacerdotal character: they 
at length appeared in them, not only as peers 
in God, but as proprietors of fiefs which had 
been conveyed to them by donations, or in 
support of pious foundations. 

Gregory of Tours is not the only historian 
who mentions the assemblies of the Franks : 
they are found in the annals of divers pro- 
vinees, in the ancient chronicles, and in all 
modern authors who have written on the 
history of the French people ; and the funda- 
mental laws of that monarchy, although not 
comprized in one specific document, sre pre- 
served in the chartularies of the first race, in 
the capitularies of the second, aud in all the 
proces verbales of the different States generals, 
down to the period when Cardinal Richelieu 
laid the foundations of ministerial despotism. 
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Aimoin reports, lib. v. cap. 1. that on some 
important affair proposed to the king, the mo- 
narch replied, Conventum nobiium debere 
aggregare Francorum, et communi stait 
de omnilus consulere ,ebus; severo_judicio 
| wlorum, in omnisus pariturum, nec preceptis 
| promisit obstaturum. 

Whea Chilperie King of France wished to 
| give a marriage portion to his daughter, he 
| assembied the Franks: Convent melioribus 
Francis, reliquiusque fideilus, Bat, by a 
law of the state the domains of the crown are 
inalienable, and the asseaibly negatived the 
King’s wishes. Since the assembly adop/ed 
the additions to the Salic law proposed by 
Clovis, and rejected the propositions of Chil- 
peric, it follows clearly that it possessed the 
power of deliberation, and participated the 
power of exercising the sanction of sovereigns 
ty, and legislature, together with the King. 

Afterwards when Pepin was desirous of 
dividing his states between Carloman and 
Charlemagne, he convoked an assembly of 
the Franks and the Bishops, at Sr. iJenis, 
and with the consent of this assemb'y the 
division was made.  Jbique und cum 
consensus I’rancorum ef procerum suorum, 
seu episcoporum, regnum divisit. 

In 806 Charlemagne also divided his states, 
and this with the consent of all the Franks: 
ut pleniler omnes consentire debeant. 

‘In 813 the same sovereign, “desirous of 
placing the imperial crown on the head of 
his son Louis le debonnaire, assembled the 
Franks at Aix la Chapelle. -* He asked 
** each of the members, one after the other, 
whether it was their pleasure that he 

should give his son the title of emperor ?— 

to which all having answered yes; he de- 

clared him his associate in the empire, and 
** ordered him to go t» the altar to take the 
** crown that lay upon it, and to put it on 
his own head was to shew that he 
“* held it only from God, by the voice of the 
‘© people.” ‘These are the words of Meze- 
rai. 

Under Hugh Capet, these assemblies 
were calied Parlamenta. 


Louis VIII. published an ordonnance 
against the Jews, whicis he declares was in 
conformity to the will and consent of the 
bishops, counts, barons and all the nobility 
of his kingdom. Noverists quod per volun- 
tatem cl assensum archiepiscoporum, episco- 
porum, comitum, baronum et mi itum regnt 


Fiancie fecimus stabi/imentum hoe, &c. 
He adds: Sviendum est quod nos et barones 
nostit staiuimus et ordinavimus. 


Under Philip /e Be/, the third class of 
the French people was admitted with this 
distinction, into these assemblies, which 


still were denominated Parlemens. 
2D3 
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The three orders were called together 
to advise, remonstrate and consent :—to 
advise on the laws to be established—to 
remorsirate on abuses, if any ; to consent 
to iundamental Jaws, administrative or fis- 
cal. They gave their’ sanction by the 
_ formnla of their subscription. Ego eavem 
vol: consului et juravi; 1 have wiill- 
ed, counselled, and sworn the same :” or 
in the plural, “ We have willed,” &c. 
On the request of the third estate, the 
States General in 1355, enacted that the 
will of any two orders did not bind the 
third. This law the king sanctioned. 
in 1588, the States General then sitting 
at Blois, anew consecrated this funda 
mental principle that no law was binding 
until it had received the signatures of the 
different sections of the legisiative body : 
nor any impost lawfnl, till the three orders 
had authorized the demand of it. They 
then proceeded to allow the courts of the 


parlemens, (established in different pro- | 
vinces) to sauction the king’s propositions | 


in case of urgency, during the non-sitting 
of the States general. Hence arese the 


disuse of the States geveral ; hence laws 
of the greatest importance were enacted 
under the plea of urgency, withcut having 


been thoroughly canvassed; and heace 
four reigns sufficed to degrade the columns 
of the state, and to consummate the’ ruin 
of the throne 

Cardinal Richelieu was the immediate 
cause of this. He committed every thing 
to the virtue of tne prince and bis minis- 
ters. He exicts from them in his Politi- 
cal Testament, talents and duties so great 
and so various, that no angel could dis- 


charge the office adequately—so much. 


intellectual powers,—such firmness and 
vigilance—such extensive knowledge of 
various kinds. — Scarcely, therefore, could 
it be hoped that ‘ere the end of time, a 
prince shonld be endowed with such fa- 
culties, or favoured with such ministers. 
In France, as in England, the landed 
property of the crown was, originally, al- 
jotted to the support of the sovereign : 
the public services were performed by the 
subjects, But, then the cares of the crown 
were confined to the welfare of its own 
territories. Long since have the royal 
domains been insufficient. to. support the 
discharge of the royal duties. The new 
system of European policy so widely 
extended national interests, and so great- 
ly multiplied the concerns of government, 


. 
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that infinite difficulties increased what 
occurred formerly. The foreign affairs 
of a state demanded representatives of 
the King in foreign courts: the labours 
of office were of necessity divided into 
several departments, numerous tribunals 
ot different descriptions were erected, the 
administration of justice required pecuniary 
support, the increase of commerce with 


other causes, wonderfully augmented the 
expences of administration :—and hence, 
the necessity of sufsidies, or grants from 
| the nation, to enable the king to pay for 
the discharge of duties incumbent on 
| the crown, This supply was felt as a check 
| by the ministers; they determined to 
/throw it off: they did so; the conses 
quence was a deficit. and ruin. Even the 
accession of territory acquired by. the 
French arms contributed to this ruin: it 
, encreased the cares already too extensive, 
too complicated, too burdensome, too 
overwhelming. 

The ectnsal circumstances of France, 
the difhenlnes which surround his majes- 
_ ty the King of France at the present mo-’ 

ment, the opportunity now offered, of 
fortniug a renovated constitution for hat 
unhappy kingdom, with the duty of re- 
currence to first principles, have led us 
to endeavour to acquaint our readers with 
so much of the ancient fundamental insti- 
tations of Old France, as may in some 
degree, enable them to judge on the 
duties of restored government in that 
country. Niuch of the conduct of Louis 
XVIII has been criticized among our- 
selves; much more will be criticized ; 
but we hope and trust that a_re-establish- 
ment of old principles, so far as applic- 
able to modern times, and to recent 
events will gradually bring about an 
bonest and fair revolution associated with 
amendment, andamelioration, both pub- 
lic and private. It cannot escape notice, 
that the original construction of the 
French monarchy was like our own: that 
it long bore a close resemblance to that of 
our country, and that departure from such 
fixed maxims, was at the same time de- 
parture from prosperity and comfort. King 
Louis has witnessed during his residence in 
Britain, the prevalence. of those constitu- 
tiona) privciples which gught to have been 
perpetuated in France. The powers of 
the representative part of the legislature, 
if we may judge from appearances, hein- 
tends to restore. And if restored—with 


2 
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civil liberty to the subject,—not nominal, 
but real, that country may again flourish, 
and its inhabitants from having been the 
contempt and horror of all rationa! minds 
in all nations, may resume the dignity of 
man, and regain the distinction they had 
lost. 

How greatly glorious it will. be to 
Britain to have been the means of se- 
curing a representative government among 
nations—of being the cause of its esta- 
blishment in several nations, at this 
juncture, and of forwarding that pros- 
perity to which, as we trust, it leads, we 
have no occasion to state at large; and 
we the rather waive further remarks at 
present, because after the French [Span- 
ish and Dutch] constitution is fixed, we 
may have an opportunity of comparing it 
with what it was, with what its contem- 
poraties are, and especially with what 
our own is—to which, with all its faults 
all inherent—we cannot but apply 
the invocation of the dying patriot, esto 
PERPETUA! 


A Practical Abridgment of the Custom 
and Excise Laws, relative to the Import, 
Export, and Coasting ‘T'rade of Great Bri* 
tain and her Dependencies, &c. Second 
Edition. By Charles Pope. 8vo. pp. 880. 
Price £1. 5s. Baldwin, London, 1814. 


Tue first edition of Mr. Pope’s work 
came unde our notice some time ago,* 
and appeared to us to be well adapted for 
affording a¥sistance to the man of busi- 
néss, and for initiating younger clerks 
into the different branches of custom. 
house management. The favourable opi- 
nion expressed on his labours, with their 
advantageous reception by the public, has 
induced Mr. Pope to add so greatly to his 
volume, that it now becomes almost a 
new book. In this edition is comprized 
the essence of another work by the aa- 
thor, on the Warehousing System: with 
other matters which are mentioned in the 
advertisement prefixed. 
’ The additions made to this edition com- 
prise the whole of the statutes relating to the 
revenue of excise—ihe East-India trade -— 


* Compare Panorama, ~Vol. XII. p. 200. 

+ The laws concerning the Fast-India 
— were included in a part only of the first 
edition. 
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| warehousing—wrecks and salvage—and the 
several trading companies ; also the proclama- 
tions touching war and peace-—ihe reports of 
adjudged cases—and other matters, as speci- 
| fied in the table of contents. 

In making these additions, the compiler’s 
object has been to introduce every point-of 
the revenue laws that can possibly affect the 
merchant, broker, or agent—the owner or 
the captain of a ship—or the officer of the 
army, navy, or marines; either as to the 
mode in which goods may be imported, ex- 
ported, or carried coastwise, or the quantum 
of duties, drawbacks, bounties, or premiums 
to be paid and allowed.t He does not, how- 
ever consider the miuudz@ of the fishery laws, 
nor the coasting trade in the West rm tag as 
coming within this plan; on this account, 
and for the reasons stated in the introduction, 
these parts are but briefly noticed. 

By the insertion of the reports of adjudged 
cases and matters of exclusive official infor- 
mation, not only the law itself, but also the 
interpretation of the law, as weil as the pracs 
tice, will, in a very material degree, be as- 
certained. 


These adjudged cases we deem parti- 
cularly valuable, as they shew the opi- 
nions and feelings of the highest law au- 
thorities, and therefore may safely be 
faken asa directory, and allowed to in¢ 
fluence private sentiment. 


We cannot but hope that a small ap- 
pendix, containing the commercial regu- 
lations with France, may soon be neces- 
sary; although the contents of the volume 
include to the latest possible date. Great 


commendation is due to Mr. P. for stating 


the abstracts of statutes in the precise 
words of the original:—the partial or 
circumstantial alterations sre perhaps the 
most troublesome part of our legal system, 
Mr. P. has performed his task very cre- 
ditably, although it is clearly impossible 
that any single volume should comprize 
more than the leading particulars. 


The whole is a work of great labour 
and no small difficulty. It presents in as 
narrow a compass as possible a mass of 
information that entitles it to a place in 
the compting-house, where it will be 
found useful as a book of reference on in- 
numerable occasions. 


t The compiler begs leave to draw the rea- 
det's particular attention to die table of boun. 
ties atid drawbacks on British goods exported, 
which he apprehends will be fond « valuabie 


feature of the book. ; 
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Buonaparte. 


The Exile of Elta; a Poem onthe Down- 
fall of Buonaparte and bis Dynasty ; 
the Deliverance, an Ode pourtraying the 
principal Events of 1814. 


liam. Price 3s. Jennings, London. 


Buonaparte, aPoem. Price 1s. Od, Murray, | filled with P 


_ their muses’ incessant attendance, for the 
| purpose of profiting by inspiration, in 


Ode on the Deliverance of Europe. By J. 
H. Merivale, Esq. Price 1s. 6d. Murray. 


May there not be loyalty as well in 
verse asin prose? Certainly there may, 
—as much argument—as much sense— 
more sound with greater sublimity ? 
doubt of it. We cannot therefore admit 
the thought that Poetic effusions rejoic- 
ing in the Deiiverance of Evrope, &c. 
though property belonging to the Laureat, 
by prescription, from time immemorial, 
should be so closely monopolized by that 
great public officer, as to be deemed pil- 
ferings and trespasings if found on the 
premises of humbler sons of Apollo. With 
all due deference to Mr Southey’s patent 
of creation—a copy of which may be 
seen at length in the Probationary Odes— 
we doubt whether he can prove an ex- 
clusive Copy Right, from either of the 


Ode on the Deliverance of Europe. 


| 


with 


number, 
By Johan Gwil- | 


| 
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Such a task lies over for future Bards. 
| The Spirts of Poetry before us, are mere 
Odes,” modest enough! 

Lord a led the way, in our last 
. Gwilliam had favoured us 
with a co of his Deliverance” a 


| month sooner, under another title: vide 


no | 


Statutes of Anne or George, or can restrain | 


joyous congratulation to his office, solely. 
—And if not—why then these’ writers, 
with as many others as please, have a 
good right at common law to put 
powers to the test,—and his to the contest. 
Nevertheless, as Trish rats have a horror 
of interminable versification, so have cri- 
tics of a certain description ; arising, no 
doubt, from an inexplicable but terrific 
kind of shuddering sympathy with the 
rats aforesaid —To be rhymed to death !— 


afateto bedreaded, unremittingly dreaded! | 
Let such be thankful that hitherto no | 


Epic has appeared. 
System,” 
subject for no ordinary talents. ‘Lhe 
** Napoleoniade "’ equal in length, to the 
¥neid,—what opportunities for most de- 
jightfal descriptions ! 


The ‘* Continental | 
in twenty-four books, were a 


The coldest ima- | 


gination catches fire, at the chilling blasts | 


of the angry north, at the fury of the 
Goddess of Frost congealing into inani- 
mate masses,—the land, the water, the 
dead, the dying, all the invaders of her 
more than sacred domain: while the 


last book—** The Banishment,” could not | 


fail of affording unequalled transport to the 
reader, now advancing with marvellous | 
acceleration towards the Finis. 


we have reason to believe 
etic furor, are soliciting 


440. Others, 


their yet unfinished performances. 


When the whole is executed, we shall 


congratulate ourselves and the world. 
Having given a specimen of Mr. Gwil- 
liam’s talents at full length, we can only 


describe his ‘* Exile of Elba,” as not in- 


ferior to that spirited Essay, 

Of the Poem entitled “ Buonaparte,” 
we must report that in our opinion it 
wants finishing: — that the concluding 
Stanza, which we extract, does not suftis 
ciently fillthe ear, or the imagination— 
a stronger touch of the gloomy had closed 
with greater effect. Let the reader judge. 

Oli! foul reproach !—The chief inur’d toarms, 
Who knew no pleasure but in war's alarms, 
Who oft, when Conquést smil’d not on the strife, 
Cancell’d with taunts the service of a life, 

At death grows pale:—The maa, whose lust of 
sway 


| Not two, the fairest, kingdoms could allay, 
theirown | 


Who, brooking not a tarnish’d diadem, 
Whole hosts devoted for the stolen gem, 
See him all trembling own vo foe but Death, 
And truck his empire and his fame for breath 5 
Content—from those his pride so lately spurn’d, 
To beg the sordid bread submission earn’d. 
Gothen ! poor breathing monument of shame ! 
Immortal infamy shall be thy fame! 
Live—while thou canst; the Muse recalls her 
pray’r: 
Thy fate she recks not ; ‘vis beneath her care. 
Too mean for vengeance, and for fear too low, 
To thy lone isle, and cheeriess mansion,..go ! 
Yet think what dire attendants wait thee there : 
Terror, Remorse, Derision, and Despair. 


| The veriest wretch, by chance compassion fed, — 


No mud-built roof to shade his weary head,— 
Shall pass thee by with look of conscious pride, 
And laugh to scorn th’ unsceptred Honnicide. 
Another race, ere long, shall vainly seek 

In thy wan beamless eye, and faded cheek, 
One trace of him, whose fiery spirit pour'’d 
From realm to realm the deluge of the sword. 
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Or should thy misery find some secret cave, 
Shrouded ie rocks, and circled by the wave, 
Where never footstep mark’d the savage shore, 
Hush’d as the grave—when tempests cease to roar ; 
The curse of Cain shall haunt that gloomy cell, 
And rack thy heart with pangs unknown to Hell. 
Oft, to thy shudd’ring sight shall Memory rear 
The blood-stain’d vision of thy dread career ; 
Ardas the years in mock procession pass, 

A dismal pageant ! o’er the crowded glass, 

Point to that hour, when yet in youth’s fair morn, 
Ere man and thou to quenchless bate were sworn, 
The thrones of Hurope bow’d before thy fame, 
And Fiance receiv’d thee with a saviour’s name. 


Oh! then had wisdom’s better voice prevail’d, 
What grateful millions had the triumph hail’d ! 
A world’s applause had cheer’d the Warrior’s way ; 
And Virtue’s self approv’d his healing sway. 

But no !--To soothe the sorrows of an age, 

The pangs of bleeding empires to assuage, 

To share with Heaven the blessings of mankind, 
He ccem'd a task to feebler souls assign’d ; 
Enough for Him, that strength was in his hand, 
And Fortune sanction'd what Ambition plann’d. 


And thou, Jost Chief! in spite of all thy guilt— 
A world defac’d—and blood in torrents spilt— 
Fain would the Muse one generous drop bestow, 
One tear of pity on a prostrate foe + , 
But Truth, stern guide! reproves the weak desire, 
And gives to loftier aims th’ impartial lyre. 
Vainly she strives, with curious search, to find 
One spot less curst, less hateful, in thy mind, 
There all is evil—an unlovely waste— 

By nature branded, and by pow’r debas’d, 
Fruitful of wrong, and mischievously wise, 
Grov’ling in dust, yet grasping at the skies, 


The “ Ode on the Deliverance of Eu- 
rope,” has not the spirit of the peer: — 
the writer has confined his verses injari- 
ously, and the ear feéls it, though the 
Poem be not long. Perhaps tiiere is some- 
thing more poetic in the fall of tyranny, 
than in the restoration of order—in the 
dethronement of Napoleon, than in the 
Deliverance of Europe. A storm is usu- 
ally a better picture than a calm. A spe- 
cimen shall speak for itself. The Poet 
compliments the Sovereigns of Europe : 
he also favours them with advice that we 
hope they will adopt, 
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Rejoice, Kings of the Earth !— 
But with a temperate mirth. 
The trophies ye have won, the wreaths ye wear,— 
Power with his red right hand 
And Empire's despot brand 
Had ne’erachieved those proud rewards ye bear ; 
But, in one general cause combined, 
The People’s vigorous arm, the Menarch’s con- 
stant mind. 
Yet, that untired by toil, 
Unsway’d by lust of spoil, 
Unmoved b» fear, or soft desire of rest, 
Ye kept your onward course 
With unremitting force, 


, And to the distant goal united press’d, 


The Soldier's bed, the Soldier’s fare, 
His dangers, wants and toils, alike reselved to 
share ; 
And more,—that when at length, 
Exuiting in your strength, 
In Tyranny o’er:hrown and Victory won, 
Before you-lowly laid 
Your dancing eyes survey'd 
The prostrate form of humbled Babylon, 
Ye cried “ Enough!” and at the word 
Vengeance put out her torch, and Slaughter 
sheathed his sword; 


Princes, be this your praise! 
And ne’er in after days 
Let Faction rude that spotless praise profane ; 
Or dare with license bold 
The impious falsehood hold, 
That Europe's genuine Kings have ceased to reign 
And that a weak adulterate race, 
Degenerate from their Sires, pollutes high Ho- 
nour’s place. 


Breathe, breathe again, ye free, 
The air of Liberty, 
The native air of Wisdom, Virtue, Joy! 
And, might yc know to keep 
The golden wealth ye reap, 
Not thirty years of terror and annoy, 
Of mad destructive anarchy 
And pitiless oppression, were a price too high. 
Vaulting Ambition! mourn 
Thy bloody laurels torn, 
And ravish’d from thy grasp the sin-earn’d prize ; 
Or, if thy meteor fame 
Yet wins the Fool’s acclaim, 
Let him behold thee yok’d with cowardice,— 
Then pass with a disdainful smile, 
The blasted, scorn’d poor man of Elba’s rocky 
Isle.* 


* « The blind old man of Scio’s rocky Isle.’ 
Bride of Abydos 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Otfice, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, fur 
gra/uitous insertion in this department of the 
work, 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION: 
AN LIQUITIES. 

Mr. Stevenson, of Norwich, js preparing 
for the piess, @ Supplement fo Bentiam’s 
History and Antrgusties of ily Cathedral; 
to pe embellished wiih a oumber of beauuful 
engravings, and pried uniform with the 
mew of ihat celeorated work. It will 
be put to presbas.scon as the names of a sufli- 
cient umber of subsembers are obtained as 
clear the expense. 


ASTRONOMY. 


A pair of Celestial Hemispheres, projected 
by Mr. T. Heming, of Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford, and engraved by Mr. Lowry, will 
soon be published, with an explanatory Trea- 
tive ; intended, together, to give facility to 
the acquiremeut of astronomy. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Volume XVI. of the Biographical Diction- 
ary, edited by Alex. Chalmers, F. S. A. 
wiil be published on the Ist of July, and the 
publication will be continued at the rate of a 
voluine every two months, 

Mr. Williom Linley, late in the Civil Ser- 
viee of the East-India Company, has in the 
press, Sonnets, Odes, and other Poems, by 
the late Charles Lefiley, together with a 
short account of his life and writings. 


DRAMA. 


Mr. Sotheby will soon publish a volume 
containing five tragedies, entitled, the death 
of Darnley, Ivan, Zamorin and Zama, the 
Confession, and Orestes. 

Mr. Lioyd has in the press a translation of 
the tragedies of Alfieri, which will appear in 
the course of the present month. 


EDUCATION. 


Shorily will be published, the Juvenile 
Arithmetic; or, Child's Guide to Figures ; 
being an easy introduction to Joyce’s Arith- 
metic, and all others. Price Is. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Tae fourth number of Thomson’s New 
General Atlas, containing maps of Jamaica. 
Persia, Turkey, and Hindostan, is ready for 
delivery, price 8s. ; the fifth number, and 
the reprints of No. 1, 2, and 3, whieh have 
been unavoidably delayed, will be ready in a 
fortnight. 
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This work will be completed in about thir- 
teen numbers ; each nadiber, price 8s., con< 
tains four maps. 


HISTORY, 


The Rev. J. Ingram, late Saxon professor: 
at Osford, is preparing aa edition of the Sax- 
on Chronicle, with an English translation 
sud notes, a copious index, a short pramunar 
of the Soxon language, and a map of Eng. 
land during the beptarchy; to be published 
in a royal quarto volume. 

Mr. Sharon Turner is printing the first vo- 
lume of his History of England. This will 
extend from the Norman Conquest, to the 
Reign of Edward the Third, and compzize. 
also the Literary History of England, during 
the same period. Jt is composed like his His- 
tory of the Anglo Saxons, from criginal and 
authentic documents. It will be published 
in December. 


MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


The whole of the Papers communicated 
to the Philosophical fransactions, by the late 
John Smeaton, F. R.S., are preparing for 
publication, in 1 vol. 4to.; to correspond 
with his Reports and Estimates, in 3 vol, 
4to. 


METAPHYSICS. 


moral and entertaining, on the vae 
tious faculties and passions of the human 
mind, by Edward Earl.of Clarendon, will 
appear in the course of the month, in foolscap 
octavo, 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


An Essay on Military Law, and the Prac- 
tice of Courts Martial, by the late Alexander 
Fraser Tytler, Esq. Rendered conformable 
in its references to the last Mutiny Act; and 
containing such additional matter as may 
serve to point out the present practice at the 
Horse Guards. The third edition ByCharles 
James, late major of the Royal Artillery 
Drivers. 8vo., Qs. buards, 

John Philippart, Esq., author of the Nor- 
thern Campaign, &c, is preparing for publi- 
cation, the Campaign of Germany and France, 
from the expiration of the armistice, in 1813, 
to the abdication of the throne by Baona- 
parte. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Count O'Neil is printing a Narrative of his 
Incarceration, and of the massacre of his fa- 
mily in France, daring the period of the Re- 
volution ; and of his second imprisonment as 
a prisoner of war. 

The Rev. G. S. Faber Has really for 
the press, the Origin of Pagan atry ass 
certained from historiea! testiniony and 
cumstantial evidence, whieh will form three 
quarto volumes, 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


Mr. W. Wood, author of an elegant work 
on Zoogiaphy, is preparing to publish a Ge- 
neral Conchology, with scientific specifica. 
tions, 


NOVELS. 


Will be published in a few days, Rosanne ; 
or, a Faiher’s Labour Lost. In 3 vols. 8vo., 
dedicated by permission, to the Countess of 
Waldegrave. By Laetitia Matilda Hawkins. 

Mrs. Rohert’s novel entitled “ Duty,” 
will appear in a few days, in three volumes, 
12mo. 


The Recluse of Norway, a novel by Miss 


A. M. Porter, is in the press. 

Alicia de Lacy, by Mrs. West, will appear 
this month. 

The Confessions of Sir Thomas Longue- 
ville, by R.P. Gillies, Esq., is nearly ready 
for publication, 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


On the 25th of May was published, price 
4s. The Inquirer; or, Literary Miscellany, 
No. 1, to be continued quarterly. This work 
will consist principally of essays upon sub- 
jects connected with Philosophy, History, 
the Belles Lettres, the Arts, the Drama, &e. 
and partly of Poetry, Humorous Effusions, 
and occasional Criticism. 


POETRY. 


Mr. W. Haygarth is printing a Poem, in 
three parts, descriptive of Greece, with notes 
and classical illustrations, and eight engravings 
from sketches made en the spot. 

Humphry Hedgehog, Esq., author of the 
Royal Sprain, and other satirical works, has 
in the press, the General Post Bag, or News, 
foreign and domestic. 

The Ballantynes of Edinburgh have nearly 
completed Roderick, the last of the Goths, a 
Poem. By R. Southey, Esq. 

R. P. Gillies, Esq. will soon publish in 
octavo, Wallace, a fragment, Varia, the out- 
law, and other poems. 

Mr. J. G. Strutt, of Belper, has in the 
press, in an octavo volume, the Rape of Pro- 
serpine, and other poems from Claudian, 
translated into English verse, with netes, and 
a prefatory discourse. 


THEOLOGY. 


Early in the present month will be pub- 
iished, a new and enlarged edition, being the 
third, of a Theological Treatise, entitled, 
‘© A New Way of deciding Old Controver- 
sies,” by Basanistes, The ep of this work 
is to shew that those who claim exclusively 
the title of Orthodox, do not carry their prin- 
ciples to the full extent of which they admit. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Mr. R. Winter has in the press, a Histo 
of Whitby, the abbey of Streonshalk, Mul- 
grave castle, and other local particulars within 
twenty five miles round Whitby ; with a map 
of the district, a view of the town and abbey, 
and several vignettes. 

Mr. W. Berry, late of the Collegeof Arms, 
proposes to publish in a quarto volume, the 
History of the Island of Guernsey, from the 
remotest period to the year 1813; conpiled 
from the MSS. of the late Henry Badd, Esq., 
and illustrated by thirty plates. 

In the press, and will be immediately pub- 
lished, A Voyage tethe Isle of Elba Transe 
Jated from the French of M_ Arsenne Thies 
baut de Berneaud, Emeritus Seeretary of the 
Class of Literature, History, and Antiquities, 
in the Tialian Academy, &c. 

This work is the result of a very recent 
visit by its able author, to an Island, at all 
times worthy of the Traveller's. notiee, and 
rendeted at this period still more peculiarly 
interesting to Europe. It embraces a general 
view, nat ouly of the Geography and Geology 
of Elba, bur also of of its Natural History, 
Antiquities, Topography, Agricultare; and 
Commerce, and of the manners and habits 
of the population. It will be accompanied 
by an accurate map, laid down from actual 
dasnitens and is, in every particular, cal- 


culated to gratify the public curiosity, con- 


cerning the new dominion of Napoleon Buo- 
Daparte. ‘ 

In the first week of June will be published, 
in quarto, the second and concluding volume 
of the Rev. Mr. Lyon's History and Antiqui- 
ties of Dover, the Cinque Ports, and their 
ancient towns, including some very rare and 
hitherto unpublished accounts of the laws, 
customs, and manners of the Romans, Sax- 
ons, and Normaas in this country, from Ju- 
livs Casar to the present time; the curious 
customals of the Cinque Ports, extracted from 
an antient MS. ; the Court of Lodemanage, 
or Corporation of Pilots; the origin, progress, 
and present state of Dover Castle, and its for- 
tifications, illustrated with numerous plates, 
embracing a very interesting and important 
part of the history of military and civil archi- 
tecture of England, as weil as those laws and 
regulations which gave birth to our present 
conttlietion of Church and State. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Dr. Holland is preparing for the press a 
narrative of his travels in Turkey during the 
latter part of 1812, and the spring of the 
following year. 

It will be the principal object of this work 
to afford sketches of the scenery, ulation, 
natural History, and antiquities, of those parts 
of Greece, which have hitherto been more 
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partially known or described ; the narrative 
therefore will chiefly regard the author's jour- 
nies in the Ionian Isles, Albania, ‘Thessaly 
aud some parts of Maccdonia; together with 
an account of his residence at Joannina, the 
Capital and Court of Ali Pasna; and with a 
more cursory skeich of. his rote through 
Attica, the Morea, &e. This work will pros 
bably be ready for publication towards the 
Jatter end of the present year. 
WORKS PUBLISHED, 


ANTIQUITIES, 


Illustrations of Northern Antiquities, from 
the earlier Teutonic and Scandinavian Ro- 
mances; being an Abstract of the Book of 
Heroes, and Nibelungeu Lay; with transla- 
tions of Metrical Tales, from the oid Ger- 
man, Danish, Swedisb, and Icelandic Lan- 
guages; with notes and dissertations. Roy- 
al 4to, 3] 3s. 

The Border Antiquities of England and 
Scotland ; comprising specimens of Architec- 
ture and Sculpture, and other vestiges of for- 
mer ages; from the earliest time to the 
union of the two crowns, accompanied by a 
sketch of Border History, ‘Together with 
illustrations of remarkable incidents in Bor- 
der History and tradition. By Walter Scott, 
Esq. Part 7, 4to, 10s 6d; and with Proof 
Impressions of the Plates, super-royal 4to, 
16s. 

No. I. of the History and Antiquities of 
the Cathedral Church of Salisbury ; illustra- 
ted by a series of engravings of views, elevatt- 
ons, plans, and architectural details of that 
edifice; also, delineations of the ancient mo- 
numents ané sculpture : including biographi- 
eal anecdotes of the Bishops and of other 
eminent persons connected with the church. 
By John boiuen, F.S. A. In medium 4to, 
12s; imperial 4to, 11, to correspond with 
the Architectoral Antiquities ; a few copies 
in crown folio, price 1] 11s 6d, and super- 
royal folio, 21 2s, to class with the new edi- 
tion of Dugdale’s Monasticon. 


< CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Prosodia Graca ; sive, Metrorum Greco- 
rum Regulas et Exempla Expositio. In usum 
Studios Juventutis. pars 1. Also, part Il. 
a Dissertation on the Versification of Homer, 
and the Use of the Digamma in his Poems ; 
to which is subjoined the first book of thelliad, 
with notes illustrative of the Rules of Versifi- 
eation. By George Dunbar, F. R. S. E. 
Professor of Geek in the University of Edin- 
burgh. Svo, 5s, 

DRAMA. 

Old English Plays; being a selection of 
such Plays of the early dramatic writers as 
are not to be found in Dodsley, or any later 
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collection : containing the ‘Tragedy of Doetor 
Faustus, by Marlowe: the Tragedy of Lust’s 
Dominion, by the same; the Comedy of 
Mother Bombie, by Lyly ; and the Comedy 
of Midas, by the same: with notes and 
biographical prefaces. Vol. 1. 8vo, 12s. royal 
paper il, the Plays separate, 3s, each, large 
paper 5s. 
EAST-INDIA AFPAIRS. 

Debates at the East-India House, in a Gee 
neral Court of Proprietors held onWednesday 
the 23d of March, 1814, for the purpose of 
considerating propositions by Mr. R. Jackson, 
and to discuss a motion of Mr. Hume's. By 
the Editor of the former Debates. 8r0. 3s, 
sewed, 

EDUCATION. 

The Promoter of Expedition and Ease; a 
Copper-plate Ciphering Book, with the Sums 
set on a new sysiem lately dicovered, where- 
by the Tutor is relieved from the trouble of 
casting the Sums. By Thomas Harvey, 
Writing Master and Lind Surveyer. . 4to, 
4s Od haif bound. An Explanatory Key, 
sewed separate for the use of the Tutor. 1s. 

The Expeditions Aritnmetician ; or, Pre- 
ceptor’s Arithmetical Class Book : containing 
six separate sets of original questions to ex- 
emplify and illustrate an important improve 
ment in the practice of teaching the first five 
rules of Arithmetic, simple and compound, 
by peculiar methods not in use, and by 
which accuracy and expedition are attained 
with unusual facility, in a far greater degree 
than by any other hitherto invented. By B. 
Danby and J. Leng, Hull. 7 parts, 12mo, 
7S. 

FINE ARTS. 


Thurstoa’s Llustrations of Lord Byron's 
Poem: of the Corsair. Royal 8vo, 5s 6d; and 
4to, with proof impressions on India paper, 
10s 6d. 

HISTORY. 

The Chronicles of Scotland. By Robert 
Lindsay, of Pitsgottie. Published from se- 
veral old Manuscripts. 2 vol. 8vo, 11 Is. 

An Enquiry into the History of Scotland, 

receding the reigh of Malcolm III, or the 

fear 1056, including the authentic History 
of that period. To which is added, a disser- 
tation on the origin and progress of the Seyth- 
ians or Goths ;_ being an Introduction to the 
ancient and modern History of Europe. By 
Jo&n Pinkerton. With a Plate and six maps. 
2 vol. 8vo, 11 16s. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 


An Account of Baths, and of a Madeira 
House, at Bristol: with a drawing and de- 
scription of a pulmometer ; and cases, show~ 
ing its utility iu assertaining the state of the 
lungs in diseases of the chest, By Edward 
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Kentish, M.D. Physician to the Bristol dis- 
pensary, and to St, Peter's Hospital. 8vo, 3s 
Ud sewed, 

The Chemical Guide ; or, Complete Com- 
panion to the Portable Chest of Chemistry ; 
containing full directicns for making and use- 
ing the different tests or agents employed 
tn the analysis of artificial and uatoral pro- 
ducts. By Reece and Co. of the Chemical 
and Medical Hall. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

An Essay on the Prevention and cure of 
Insanity; wth observations on the rules for 
the detection of pretenders to madness. By 
George Nesse Hill, Medical Surgeon, to the 
Benevolent Lustitution for the delivery of poor 
married Women in Chester. 8vo, 12s 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 


Viscount Dillon has published the Taeties 
of JElian, comprising the military sysieu of 
the Grecians ; illustrated with noies, 39 ex- 
planatory plates, &c. &c. with a preliminary 
discourse. Price £2, 2s. 

Journals of the Sieges undertaken by the 
Allies in Spain, inthe years 1811 and i312: 
with notes. By Brevet Lieut. Colonel John 
T. Jones, of the corps of roval engineers. 
Illustrated by plates, 8vo, 18s. 


MINERALOGY. 


Ao Account of the Basalts of Saxony, 
with observations on the origin of Basalt in 
general. By J. F. Daubuisson, Member of 
the National Institute, atid one of the prin- 
cipal Engineers to the Board of Mines in 
France. ‘Translated with notes, by P, Neil, 
¥.R.S. R. E. and F. L. Secretary to the 
Wernerian Natural History Society. With 
a map of the Saxon Erzgeburgh, from Petri. 
Svo, Qs 

MISCELLANIES. 


Proceedings of the Glasgow Lancasterian 
Schools Society, ato meeting held on 31st of 
Jaunary, 1814; with illustrations and te- 
marks. By Joseph Fox, Secretary to the 
Institution for promoting the British system 
for the education of the labouring and manu- 
factoring. Classes of Society, of every religi- 
Ous persuasion. 8vo, 33 sewed. 

Klopstock and bis Friends: a series of fa- 
miliar letters, written between the 1750 
and 1803. ‘Translated from the German, 
with a biographical introduction, by Miss 
B nger, and forming a sequel to the Life of 
Klopstock, published by Miss Smith, and 
edited by Mrs. Boudler. 8vo, 13s. 6d. 

Letters on the Writings and Character of 
Rousseau. By Mad. de Stael. 8vo. 5s.— 
The same in French, 


A History of the University and Colleges 
of Cambridge ; including notices relating to 
the founders and eminent men. By G, Dyer, 
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A.B. Formerly of Emmanuel college, Cam- 
bridge. Illustrated by 32 engravings, 2 vel. 
8vo, £2 2s. royal 8vo. £3. 3s, 4to. with 
proofs on India paper, £7. 7s. bds. to corres 
spond with Chalmers’ History of Oxford. 

Instructions to young Sportsmen, with Di- 
rections for the choice, care, aud manage- 
ment of guns; hinis for the preservation of 
game, and instructions for shooting wild- 
fowl: to which is added a concise abridge- 
ment of the principal game laws. Foolscap 
8vo. 5s. 

The Claims of Dr. Priestly in the contro. 
versy with Bishop Horsley restated and vindi- 
cated, in reply tothe Animadversions of the 
Rey. Heneage Horsley, Prebendary of St. 
Asaph, annexed to the late republication of 
his jather’s tracts, dedicated by permission to 
the Prince Regent. By ‘Thomas Belsham. 
8vo. 43. 

Werner’s Nomenclature of Colours, with 
additions, arranged so as to render it highly 
useful to the arts and sciences, particularly 
zoology, botany, chemistry, mineralogy, and 
morbid anatomy; annexed to which are 
examples, selected from well-known objects 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral king- 
dom. By Patrick Syme, flower painter, 
painter to the Wernerian and Caledonian 
horticultural societies. 8vo. 14s, 

Proofs of the Mis-statement of Facts con- 
tained in an Attack upon the Fidelity and 
Veracity of the Author of a Tour to the 
Grande Chartreuse and Alet, which is in- 
serted in the Christian Observer, for Jannary 
1814, Illustrated by various extracts from 
the Port Royalists. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

The Influence of Bible Societies on the 
-Tewporal Necessities of the Poor. By the 
Rev. Thomas Chalmers, Kilmany. Is. ~~ 

The History of Fiction; being a critical 
account of the most celebrated prose works of 
fiction, from the earliest Greek romances to 
the novels of the present age. By John Dun- 
lop. 3 vol. post Svo. £1. 11s. 6d. 

Annalsof the Poor ; containing the Dairy- 
man’s Daughter, with considerable additions ; 
the Negro Servant; and the Young Cottager. 
By the Rev. Leigh Richinond, A.M. Rector 
of Turvey, Bedfordshire; and chaplain to 
his Roya! Highness the Duke of Kent and 
Sirathern. 12mo0. 7s. 

Results of Experience in the Treatment 
of Cases of Defective Utterance, from dea- 
ciences in the roof of the mouth, and other 
imperfections and mal-conformations of the 
organs of speech ; with observations on cases 
of amentia, and tardy and imperfect develope- 
ments of the faculties. By John Thelwal, 
Esq, 8vo. 5s. 

Volume VII, Part I1. of the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia ; or, the Pictionary of Aris, 
Sciences, and Miscellancous Literature, Con. 
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ducted by David Brewster, LL.D. Fellow of 
the Rayal Society of Edinburgh, and the 
Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland, with 
the assistance of gentlemen eminent in science 
and literature. £1. 1s. 

A Translation of the first part of the Me- 
moirs, &c. of Baron de Grimm, for the 
years 1753 to 1770, which. completes the 
work. @2 vol. 8vo. £1. 8s.. 

The School for Good Living; or, a Lite- 
raty and Historical Essay on the European 
Kitchen: beginning with Cadmus the cook 
and king, and concluding with the union of 
cookery and chemistry. 12mo. 6s. 


NOVELS, 


Morton: a novel. By Margaret Cullen, 

_avihor of Home. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 
PHILOLOGY, 

Rabenhorst’s Dictionary of the German 
and English Lan ; In two parts. By 
G. H. Noehden, UL.D. Ph. D. Author of 
the German grammar, elements, and exer- 
cises. Square 12mo. £1, 


POETRY. 

A Selection of Psalms, from the Old and 
New Version, as sung in the parish church 
of Whitchurch, Shropshire. Arranged for 
the organ or piano forte. Crown 8vo, Js. Gd. 
half-bound. 

Moonshine : consisting of remarks in verse, 
on various subjects, and on part of 
and Wales; among others, Dartford Heath 
and the vicinity of the Cray, Rochester, 
Maidstone, Isle of Thanet, &c. &c. 2 vol. 
8vo. £1. Is. 

St. Ailians ; or, the Cursing Well; a poem 
2 five captos. By Charlotte Wardle. 8vo. 


Eighteen Hundred and Thirteen; a poem, 
in two parts. © The first containing a retro- 
spect of the extraordinary eveyts that have 
taken place on the continent of Europe dur- 
ing that period ; the second, a rapid view of 
the present state of Britain, and the probable 
results of the late occurrences. By Mrs. 
Grant, of Loggan. 8vo. 8s. 

The Regent and the King; or, a Trip 


from Hartwell to Dover; a poem. By Peter: 


Pindar, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 
Bonaparte : a poem. Is. Gd. | 
A Song of Triumph. By William Sotheby, 
410. 23. Gd. 
he Commemoration of Reynolds, in two 
rts, with notes and other poews By 
artin Archer Shee, Esq. R. A. Dedicated 
by permission, toH.R H. the Prince Regent. 
oolscap 8vo. 6s, 
Individuality ; or, the Causes of Recipro- 
cal Misapprehension, a poem in six books. 
Illustrated by notes. By Martha Aun Sellon. 
125. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter on the Corn Laws. By the Ear! 
of Lauderdale. 8vo. 3s, sewed. 

The Speech of the hon. Baron Hepburn, 
of Smeaton, on the subject of the Corn Laws ; 
delivered in a numerous and respectable meet- 
ing of the county of East Lothian, held at 
Hadington, on the 3d of March, 1814, and 
published at the reqaest of that meeting. 8vo. 
2s. sewed. 

Observations on an intended Proposition to 
the Legislature, in regard to a new arrange- 
ment, as to limiting the Price of Corn, By 
Thomas Strickland, A. M. 8vo. 1s. Gd. 

Observations on the Effect of the Corn 
Laws, aud of a Rise or Fall in the Price of 
Corn on the Agriculiure and general Wealth 
of the Country. By the Rev. T. R. Mal- 
thus, professor of political economy at the 
East-India college, Hertfordshire, 8vo. 2s. 

The Value aod Utility of the Freedom of 
the Hanse-Towns. By J. L. V. Hess. Trans- 
lated from the German manuscript by B. 
Cyusen. 8yo. 6s. 


POLITICS. 
Of Buonaparte and the Boarbons, and the 
necesssity of rallying round the legitimate 
rinces for the safety of France and that of 
By F. A. de Chateaubriand. 4s. 


THEOLOGY. 

Raral Discourses. By William Clayton, 
of Saffron Walden. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Archibald Alison, 
LL.B. Prebendary of Sarum, Rector of 
Roddington, Vicar of High Ercail, in the 
County of Salop, and senior minister of the 
Episcopal Chapel, Edinburgh. 8vo. 12s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Travels to the Source of the Missouri river, 
and across the American continent fo the 
Pacific Ocean. Performed by order of the 
government of the United States in the years 
1804, 1805, and 1806. By Captains Lewis 
and Clarke. Published from the official re- 
port, and illustrated by a map of the route, 
and other maps. 4to, £2. 12s. 6d. 

Namber LV of a Voyage round Great Bri- 
tain, undertaken in the summer of 1813, 
and commencing from the Lands-end, Corn- 
wall. By Richard Ayton and Wm. Daniell, 
A. R. A. Published in monthly numbers, 
two plates, coloured, imperial 410. 10s 6d, 

Mr. Booth has published a Chronological 


-and Historical Retrospect of the memorable 


events of the Wario the Peninsula, from 
the Embarkation of the Prince Regent of Por- 


- tugal co the Brazils; and the Imprisonment 


of the King of Spain in France; collected and 
annexed as a Supplemental Addition. to the 
Rev. Wan. Bradford's Views, &c. reviewed in 
out Vol. VII. p. 251, 
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Propostia Philanthropica. 


= 
PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


—— Homo sum : 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


REPORT OF THE NORWICH PAUPER VACCI- 
NATION, FROM AUGUST 10, 1812, TO 
AUGUST 10, 1813, 


[From a tract by Mr. Righy, Surgeon, at 
Norwich. In private circu/ation, on'y.] 


In this city (Norwich) the important duty 
of taking care of the poor rests with sixty ci- 
tizens, called Guardians of the Poor, who 
hold a monthly caurt ; some of these are ma- 
gistrates, and being myself, asa magistrate, a 
member of this court, I have several tiases 
urged it to take this subject [vaccination of 
the poor] into consideration. 

The derangement of a poor family, by the 
introduetion of small-pox, is of the most dis- 
tressing kind ; an immediate suspension of 
labour takes place; the time and attention of 
every one are directed to the poor sufferers ; 
increased wants arise; the necessaries for the 
sick are of a more expensive kind; the means 
of supplying them cease ; the wretched father 
can earn nothing, he has. neither time nor 
ability to work—he is compelled to apply for 
parochial relief ; and though parishes often 
give with too sparing a hand, on a0 occasions 
have parochial burdens been more severely 
felt, than when. the small-pox has spread 
througha district. 

In the beginning of August, 1812, having 
information that the small-pax had. appeared 
in some neighbouring villages, I was induced 
to repew my earnest application to the court 
op the subject, and I succeeded in obtaining 
not only its sanction for a general gratuitous 
vaccination of the poor, but its concurrence 
in my proposal that each individual vaccinat- 
ed should receive half a crown, This reso}u- 
tion of the court was publicly notified, and 
the three city surgeans were directed to vac- 
cinate all poor persons, resideut in the city, 
who should apply, whether they, parochially, 
belonged to it or not. 

The vaccination commenced immediately, 
and the reqdiness with whieh the poor sub- 
mitted to it is aanifest, fram seven hundred 
and fifty-four persons, principally children, 
haying been vaccinated from the 10th of Au- 
gust to the 10th of September, It has been 
continued from that time to the present, with 
the exception only of the month of sannasy 
when all alasm respecting small-pox had sub- 
sided ; two thousand three hundred and nine- 
ty-one individuals haye bad the benefit of 
vaccination. 

Of there, fifteen hundred and eight bave 
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each received half a crown, the court having 
paid the sum of £188 10s. for this purpose. 

Vaccination was first had recourse to ia 
consequence of the near approach of the smalf- 
pox. The promptness with which it was an- 
dertaken, and the considerable numbers 
which were immediately vaccinated, seem ef- 
fectuaily, at this time, to have prevented its 
spreading in the city, though a case of na- 
tural small-pox, traced froma neighbouring 
village, had ocevrred, and an additional 
séurce of infection had subsequently been in- 
troduced by variclous inoculation, for until 
the month of February not a single case of 
the disease existed, at which time fourteen 
hundred and fifteen had been vaccinated. 

In the beginning of February a soldier's 
wife, who had passed through London, with 
her three children, came mto the city—her 
eldest boy was full of the small-pox, and the 
two other children were sickening with it, all 
of them having caught itin London. This 
fact was soon made publie, and the vaecina- 
tion immediately again had recourse to; but 
the small-pox, on this occasion, soon found 
its way among the tnvaccinated, and several 
children were sacrificed to it within a few 
weeks. It appeared, nearly at the same time, 
in a different part of the city, and it was 
ascertained to have been, also, brought thi- 
ther by another unfortunate communication 
with the metropolis. 

‘The disease has, from that time to the pre- 
sett, spread itseif, and fiom the 10th of Fe- 
braary to the 3d of September, sistysfve 
deaths have occurred. 

During this time, Lam sorry to say, there 
were many instances of the grossest careless- 
ness in the exposure of patients, in all siages 
of the disease, in the most public streets. dz 
was also adinitted into several public-howses, 
the resort of country persons, and then 
communicated to some neighbouring villages. 
] failed, in an application to the acting ma» 
gistrate, to take some steps to ascertain whae 
public-houses were thus infected, and t¢ 
guard strangers, liable to the disease, agains. 
entering them, as he conceived there was ne 
law to countenayce such an interference. 

During this period probably not fewer than 
four buadred individuals have had the small- 
pox ; there has likewise been no intermission 
of the disease—it bas been constantly spread- 
ing, and on many Occasions, palieals, as 
befare observed, haye been pubticly exposed. 
Of the 2,391 vaccinated during ihe year, 1 
may be assumed, that ut least :wo thousand 
have been resident in the ciiy since February, 
and consequently equally exposed to an in~ 
fectious atmosphere as the unvaccinated, and 

et but one single instance, in that number, 

soccutred, in which the protecting influ- 
ence of vaccination has been suspected, and 
this has been clearly ascertained to hare beew 
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a case of premature vesicle, which suddenly 
rose, soon disappeared, and evideut!y pro- 
duced no constitutional affection. —As a sin. 
gular coincidence, I would observe, that 
about this time my friend Mr. Chandle:, 
of St. Faith’s, called upon me to say that he 
hag just seen a patient under small-pox, who 
had been we cae by him, for that disease, 
nine years ago, and then appeared to have 
had the genuine smail-pox. 

The smail-pox was soon introduced into 
the neighbouring villages, and has since 
spread into various parts of the country; it 
has also prevailed much, and been very fatal 
at Yarmouth, where few have been vaccinat- 
ed; many of the Local Militia were infected 
there, and communicated it, on their return, 
to their respective villages. is progress has 
also been much acceleraied, and its diffusion 

omoted, by the unjustifiable, and miuch to 

reprobated practice of variolous inoculavon. 

Tt has been ascertained, ihat smali-pox 
inoculation is the great ineans by which the 
disease is keptin existence, and that London, 
through its agency, is the great generating 
focus of variolous infection, whence, as ia 
its late communication to Norwich, it radiates 
to every part of theempire. While this prac- 
tice continues, it will be utterly impossible to 
extinguish small-pox, or to prevent the occa- 
sional ‘alarm even of those who have been 
vaccinated.” 

To stop this practice, Mr. R. proposes a le- 


gislative interference, with punishment by 
fine, on avy one concerned in the act of va- 
riolous inoculation. , 


DIDASCALIA. 


KING'S-THEATRE. 

Theatres as well as other establishments 
must study popularity, and take advantage of 
the current of events. They must swim with 
the stream; for against it they cannot swim. 
While every pulse in the nation beats patrio- 
tism and joy, these foreigners must adopt the 
feeling. The performance of Saturday April 
30, was the famous Heroi-Comic Opera of 
Enrico IV., the popular Partie de Chasse 
of the Bon Henri, as he is emphatically call- 
ed by the French people. The thing was 
well timed and could not but be applauded : 
the chorus was encored, as usual. The hymn 
«« Esulta Britannia,” a simple composition 
appropriate to the times was loudly called for. 

‘Tuesday, May 17, a new ballet under the 
title of Kar/ et Lisbeth, was presented at 
this theatre. It obtained distinction as being 
an attempt to introduce something of interest 
into a story to be told by dancing. The story 
is Swiss; and consists in the consequences of 
a young soldier, striking his officer through 
suspicion, on behalf of Lisbeth, to whom he 


is privately married. He is pursued and tak-~ 


en; but the officer acknowledges his own of- 


fence. The marriage becomes public, of 
course, and her father discovers and forgives 
the transgression. ‘The ninsic was pretty. 
And now—be it known to all the world— 
that our forefathers—inclading the ladies their 
contemporaries—if Hogarth may be believed, 
were the greatest of fools then in. existence ! 
—It conld not be believed,—unless we had 
something like it ia our own day, what sums 
of money they lavished on Signor dis, and 
Signora at 
length those—wwhat should we cail them ? be- 
came so puffed up with vanity, as to despise 
their arbarous friends, and to—but what 
has th's to do with the price that Mons. Val- 
labrague chooses to put on his wife [Mde, 
Caialani’s] singing be aa ungrarefal— 
an imperlineut—a coxcomb—because he, good 
man, highly values the talents of the lady 
whom inexorable fate has conjoined to him ? 
At what he rates her value in comparison to 
others, is strongly marked by a list drawn up 
by himself of compensation for the daily 
performances of Gs. per Diem. 
Madame Catalani 500 
Mrs. Dickous 10 
Miss Stevens 30 
Madame Ferleudis 20 
Mrs. . . ls 
Mrs, Vaughan. 10 
Mrs. Salmon . . 15 
Mr. Braham. 30 
Signor Tramezzani 30 
Signor Naldi 20 
Mr. Barileman 10° 
Mr. Knyvett 10 
Mr Lacy 10 
Mr. Bellamy 10 
O rave, Tweedle dum and Tweedle dee!!! 


Our National Theatres have been s0 db- 
sorbed in passing events, that nothing new 
has lately been attempted. Insomuch that 
we might be obliged for novelty to the Sieur 
Garnier, and his wonderful stag, at Astley’s: 
—a performer whose piiaten Ay exertions 
electrified all Paris—as stated in the never- 
fitbing Moniteur, of two or three years ago, 
In fact, he was not only called Zephyr—but 


-the flying Zephyr. He stood unrivalled till a 


flight of athousand leagues by the first per- 
former in the world completely distanced him 
—but without loss of reputation. ' Accord- 
ingly the Managers beg leave ‘most respect- 
fully to announce, that they have, at a very 
great expence, succeeded in bringing from 
Germany the Sieur Garnier, proprietor and 
instructor of the above beautiful and extraor- 
dinary animal, whose singular’ and nouvelle 
performances have been the admiration and 
surprise of all ranks on the Continent: No- 
thing inferior to the white Bolls, and white 
Horses at Covent Garden! Nothing! no- 
thing! 
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MORALITY 

OF THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 


SELECTIONS OF SENTIMENT, CHA- 
RACTER, AND DESCRIPTION. 


No. XXV. 


Literary Fiction. 

Literary fiction, whether directed to th® 
purpose of transient amusement, or adopted 
as an indirect medinm of instruction, has al- 
ways in its most genuine form exhibited a 
mirror of the times in which it is composed ; 
reflecting morals, customs, manners, peculi- 
arity of character, aud prevalence of opinion. 
Thus, pethaps, after all, it f rms the best his- 
tory of nations, the rest being but the dry 
chronicles of facts and events, which in the 
same stages of society occur under the opera- 
tions of the same passions, and tend to the 
same consequences. 


But, though such be the primary charaeter 
of fictitious narrative, we fiud it, in its pro- 
gress, producing arbitrary models, derived 
from conventional modes of thinking amongst 
writers, and influenced by the doctrines of 
the learned, and the opinions of the refined. 
Ideal beauties, and ideal perfection, take the 
place of nature, and approbation is sought ra- 
ther by a description of what is not, than a 
faithful portraiture of what is. He, how- 
ever, who soars beyond the line of general 
knowledge, and common feelings, must be 
content to remain within the exclusive pale 
of particolar approbation. It is the interest, 
therefore, of the nove/ist, who is par état, 
the servant of the many, not the minister of 
tbe Few, to abandon pure abstractions, and 
** thick coming fancies,” to philosophers and 
to poets; to adopt, rather than create; to 
combine, rather than invent ; and to take na- 
ture and manners for the grounds and group- 
ings of works, which are professedly address- 
ed to popular feelings and ideas. 


Influenced by this impression, 1 have for 
the first time ventured on that style of novel, 
which simply bears upon the “ flat realities 
of life.” — Lady Morgan's O' Donnel, a Na- 
tional Tale. 


Poor Ireland. 


Having determined upon taking Ireland as 
my theme, I sought in its records and chro- 
nicles for the ground-work of a story, and 
the character of an hero. The romantic ad- 


Vol. XV. [Lit. Pan. June, 1814.] 


ventures, and uusubdued valopr of O'Donnel, 
the Red, chief of Tirconnel,* in the reign 
of Elizabeth, promised at the first glance ail 


| I wished, and seemed happily adapted to my 
| purpose. I had already advanced as far as 
| the second volume of my MS., and had ex- 


pended much time and labor in arduous re- 


| search and dry study, when | tound it neces- 


sary to forego my original plan. ‘Phe charac- 
ter of my sex, no less than my own feelings, 
urged me, in touching those parts of Irish 
history which were connected with my tale, 
to turn them to the purposes of conciliation, 
and to incorporate the leaven of favourable 
opinion with that heavy mass of bitter preju- 
dice, which writers, both grave and. trifling, 
have delighted to raise against my country. 
But when I fondly thought to send forth a 
dove bearing the olive of peace, i found I 
was on the point of flinging an arrow winged 
with discord. I had hoped, as far as my 
feeble efforts cou/d go, to extenuate the errors 
attributed to Ireland, by an exposition of 
their causes, drawn from historic facts; but 
I found, that, like the spiritin Macbeth, I 
should at the same moment hold up a glass to 
my countrymen, reflecting but (oo many feare 
ful images, 


To * shew their eyes and grieve their hearts 


for I discovered, far beyond my expectation, 
that I had fallen upon * evil men, and evil 
days ;” and that, in proceeding, 1 must raise 
a veil which ought never to be drawn, and 
renew the memory of events which the in- 
terests of humanity require to be for ever 
buried in oblivion. 


I abandoned, therefore, my original plan, 
took up a happier view of things, advanced 
my story to nrore modern and, more liberal 
times, and exchanged the rade chief of the 
days of old, for his polished descendant in a 
more refined age: and I trast the various 
branches of the ancient house with whose 
name I have honoured bim will not find 
reason to disown their newly discovered kins- 
man.—Idem. 


. 


People of Fashion, exemplified in a Senator, 
his Wife, Daughters, Governess, @'re 
The party, thus accidentally brought to- 

gether, were of that class iu society vaguely 

designated under the general term— Peapie of 

Fashion: and though no one individual was 

sufficiently distinguished to be placed at the 

head of his subdivision, yet were they all so 
far, ‘* fair specimens,” that there could be 
little difficulty in determining their respective 


places in the arrangement of notoriety —~ 


* Modern Donegal, in the province 0: 
Ulster. 
2E 
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A Senator. 


Mr. Glentworth alone was a aety which 
chance had included in the general classifica- 
tion, He wasa rich English commoner, and 
represented that best and most enlightened 
order in the population of the country, from 
which England, in her Augustan days, drew 
her statesmen, ber patriots, and her heroes ; 
and which still, perhaps, holds her up to the 
rest of the world, as a nation where political 
liberty is best understood, and moral probity 
best depicted, His character firm, but mild; 
decided, but tranquil ; was of an even tem- 
perature, remote from al] extremes. A cer- 
tain indolence, interwoven with his constitu. 
tioh, rendered him passive, and yielding to 
the trivie! impediments, or the petty concerns 
of every-day life, He ambitioned no supre- 
macy in ér¢fles; in essentials he admitted no 
influence. In these, his actions were inva- 
tiably the result of his principles, and to them 
he adhered with a tenacity which set opposi- 
tion at defiance, and left even persuasion hope- 
less. His life had been so prosperous, that, 
though prompt to relieve distress, he could 
scarcely be supposed to sympathise with mis- 
fortune ; and so little had the varieties of hu- 
nian character been exhibited to his observa- 
tion, that to their finer shades he was totally 
insensible, and his discrimination was ap- 
plied only to their extremes. The villain 
could not have escaped him ; the rascal might 
have gone on imposing upon bim for ever; 
bat the candid and fair, the enlightened and 
liberal, would at all times have attracted his 
attention, and challenged his respect. — 
Ldem. 


The Senator's Wife. 


Lady Singleton was a fine woman, anda 
diplomatist,; Mr. Glentworth was an English 
country gentleman, who knew no more of 
what is called life than was to be learned du- 
ring his annual attendance on parliament: 
the odds were of course against him, and he 
lost his game, before he suspected he had 
been drawu in to play it. 


A long sessions favoured her ladyship’s politi- 
eal arrangements: she talked of ofd times till 
old feelings retarned, with old remembrances ; 
and till the senses and the imagination became 
the dupe of the memory. Time was not chal. 
lenged to account for the ¢hefis he had com- 
mitied, while prepossession supplied their 
loss ; and by the day parliament was up, lady 
Singleton went down to Glentworth Hall, as 
the bride of its excellent master. Dissimilar 
in every point of character, they yet, by a 
Kappy discordia-concors, went on well to- 
gtiber. Her bustle was well opposed to his 
quietude. Her interference sometimes amused, 
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if it sometimes annoyed him, and her judici- 
ous atiention to his habits and comforts, elicit- 
ed his patience for her whims, his indulgence 
for her follies. An only son was the fruit of 
his first marriage ; by his second he had no 
issue. 


The force of health, and presumption of 
high spirits, had given to Lady Singletoy the 
resemblance of that energy which belongs 
alone to genuine talent. Habits and man- 
ners sequired in countries where woman is 
called upon to take a part in all the interests 
of society, blended with her own complexion- 
al activity, created for her that species of cha- 
racter which the Mrench have aptly termed 
** une femme affairé.” Idle by circumstances, 
restless by disposition ; loving indolence, yet 
hating quiet, she was officious without being 
useful, avd busy without being occupied ; 
always struggling for authority, she spoke 
only to dictate, and moved only to meddle, 
while in her furor for influence, she had not 
the (act to discern whether attention or neg- 
lect followed her councils, or waited on her 
orders: to obvious contradiction, however, 
she was intemperately alive ; and to obsequious 
flattery, weakly susceptible: easy to dupe, 
but difficult to convince, she was sought for 
by the conning, and avoided by the wise ; yay, 
dissipated, and amusing : the giddy, the fri- 
volous, and the inconséquenie, always found 
their account in her society ; and her foreign 
connexivns, knowledge of the wold, and 
more than all else, the immense size of her 
honse in town, gave her a distinguished place 
in the cirele of fashion, One eminent person 
ina family, generally, not universally, pro- 
duces a proportionate degree of mediocrity on 
the succeeding members.—Jdem. 


Lady Singleton's Daughters. 


Extraordinary clever wnothers do not always 
produce extraordinary clever daughters : with- 
out pausing to seek this effect in its cause, or 
to produce a second instance to substantiate 
the position, it is certain that the Honorable 
Miss Caroline, and Miss Horatia Singleton, 
were as vapid and as dull as their mamma was 
animated and sagacious. Destimte of com- 
mon intelligence, and yet overburthened with 
accomplishments, and old enough to take their 
parts in society, among the corps du ¢éallet of 
exhibited young ladies, they were still kept 
in the back-ground, on some principle, which 
maternal wisdom had not chosen to divulge 
to them ; and. to this wisdom, which was 
feared without being respected, they bowed 
implicitly, submissive, but not resigned, 

The Honourable Mrs. Singleton belonged 
to a large class of young ladies to be found in 
almost all societies, and who have for their 
prototype that intelligent young lady of ether 
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times, who wrote to the Spectator to know if 
«* dimple” was’ spelled with two p's. The 
minds of the Misses Singletons had never 
elaborated a query more important, nor ad- 
mitted a doubt more abstracted, No lowly con- 
sciousness, however, of their own unimport- 
ance, disturbed the confidence of their self-suf- 
ficiency. Doll and giddy, conceited and flip- 
panty they sneered, winked, and whispered 
to each oiher their mutual contempt of all 
who were excluded from their own litle mys- 
teries ; of all whom they had been taught to 
regard as informed, or to leugh at as quizzical. 


ldem. 


Their Governess. 


But the person whom they held in the 
most thorough contempt, was their governess, 
by whom, however, it must be cunfessed, 
though they were sometimes entertained, 
they were seldom instructed ; for passiveness, 
and seeming inanity, with some other pro- 
minent points in her character, which were 
favourable to their turn for a sort of maudlin 
ridicule, rendered her the perpetual object of 
their derision ; alone with them in their study, 
their attempts if ever felt, were never replied 
to ; but when in the presence of others, they 
endeavoured to throw off their “ pretty wit,” 
at her expence, she had the art, or the art- 
lessness, it was impossible to say which, by 
some unexpected look or word, to throw them 
toto situations ladivrous beyond their power to 
extricate themselves ; aud when they wonder- 
ed how a person mamma called ** Léte,” should 
blunder upon such things, and make them 
feel so uncomfortable : still, however they did 
not complain, «lest they should get somebody 
in her place, less indulgent, less facle, and 
a expressed it) less quizzical than her- 
self, 


This governess, half Irish, half foreign, 
passing the first fourteen years of her life in 
Treland, and the last ten in Italy, was the 
only person who had ever retained the sitva- 
tion in Lady Singleton’s family beyond the 
first six months: she had now held it nearly 
a year, and stood indebted for the circum- 
stance, not to her merits, but her deficien- 
cies. 

When Lady Singleton was engaging her, a 
few weeks after her arrival in England, she 
observed—that she did noé want a governess 
to meddle with the education of her danghters, 
further than as she directed ; that The did 
not particularly desire to bring into her family 
une tllustre malheureuse, blessed with fine 
talents, and superfine feelings; nor did she 
require a governess to out-dress ‘herself and 
her daughters ; to play the-agretable, and to 
make one.m her sodiefies. every clause 
of these stipulations a most ubedience 
had been’ observed by the submissive duenna. 


«In short, Miss O'Halloran,” continued her 
Ladyship, ‘my daughters do not now wanta 
governess so much as a companion ;_and my 
object in engaging you, is, that I am told you 
speak ** La lingua Toscana, nel bocca Romas 
na;” not that] quite think so myself, for your 
U is French ; however, 1 know nobody that 
speaks it better, and therefore [ take you ; 
and par conséquence, we must have nothing 
but Lialian; French always goes on, ove 
does not know how; but observe, we must 
have none of your Doric English; for your 
brogue is as pure as if you only Jeft Ireland 
yesterday ; a3 indeed has always been the 
case with every irish person [ ever met on 
the Continent.’ 


Miss O'Halloran had not hitherto in any 
one instance violated this treaty, and the re- 
sult of her docility and implicit obedience was 
that Lady Singleton said she was ‘“ Léte,” 
and the young ladies believed it. 


Though all goveinesses are interesting, by 
presnmptive right, yet Miss O'Halloran had 
so wholly neglected her privilege, that Lady 
Singleton and her daughters had as little to 
fear from her attractions, as to expect from 
her resistance: she had, however, a youth- 
fulness of appearance, which is sometimes 
deemed beauty in itself : but this javenile 
air was counteracted by an inertness and indo- 
lence of moticn, which is deemed peculiar to 
to senility. The abruptness of her manner 
might perhaps, under the influence of pre- 
possession, have passed for naireté, had it not 
always been followed by a certain vacancy of 
countenance, which changed the promised 
charm into an actual defect, while her smiles, 
which were ‘* few, and far between,” alone 
threw a ray of intelligence over her features, 
and seemed to struggle with their own acutes 
ness, lest they should shame the stupor of 
her vacant eye. Either from a’ sense of 
her situation, or from nataral gravity, the 
most arduous of al] others, her conduct was 
distinguished by a reserve alinost amounting 
to sullenness, and yet she had the habit of 
bursting into an abrupt laugh, whenever cir- 
cumstances called upon her risible faculties : 
this she did, ‘* not wisely, but too asvell,” 
for her langh, though always all-timed, was 
ever well directed. Lady Singleton had in 
vain contended against this obedience toa na- 
tural impulse ; ‘but as nafure was still more 
powerful even than her Ladyship, and as this 
was evidently a faalt beyond the reach of art, 
Lady Singleton contented herself by telling 
every ane who witnessed the incorrigible pro- 
pensity, that the girl was rieuse par constt(u- 
lion, butas she-had no other fault to fiad with 
her, she theught it a pity to part with her 
| for that; for the rest, Miss O Halloran was 
a mere dead fetter in the spleydid volume of 
society with which she was accidentally bound 
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vp: she has only obtained her place in this 
catalogue raisonné, from the accident of her 
association. — Idem, 


Sea-Officer. 


Commodore the Honourable Augustus 
Grandville, was a brave, thoughtless, good- 
natured, sea-oflicer, destitute of domestic 
feelings, and consequently averse from do- 
mestic habits ; admiring his wife as a fine 
woman (for which reason he had married 
her), and confiding in her as a heartless one : 
he knew her co/d, and believed her prudent : 
he loved his only son passionately, because he 
had nothing else to love ; and being almost 
always on service, he considered his ship as 
his home ; and on shore, felt himself only a 
visitor. —IJdem. 


A Coquette. 


Lady Florence Grandville was a woman of 
fashion by état, an observer of the decencies 
by profession, and a coquette by every charter- 
right and privilege with which nature, cir- 
cumstances, and education could endow her : 
like the glowworm, shining without heat, at 
once vain and insensible, she was not to be 
misled by fancy, nor committed by passion : a 
wife and a mother, she was attentive without 
being affectionate, and only gave to her family 
what the superfluities of self-gratification could 
spare from their own abundance, With 
some reputation for being brilliant, or at least 
attractive in conversation, she had in fact bat 
just sufficient intelligence to lead her to the 
means by which her own views could be best 
effected ; and she had early discovered the 
secret of purchasing, by well-directed bribes 
to the vanity of others, that distinction in- 
dispensably necessary to herown. The men 
who followed her were unconscious of the 
lure which led them, and knew not that they 
were less drawn on by the admiration they 
felt for her, than by the self-love flattered in 
themselves. 


A French philosopher, in a metaphysical 
work (and a French philosopher only would 
think of mingling love with er) 
has declared a platonic love to be the only love 
for a rich déseuvré ; and a coquette the only 
mistress—** Et pour ce dernier, une coquette 
est une mafiresse délicieuse,” he observes.* 
Tried by this rule, Lady Florence Grandville 
was the person in the world to be the platonic 
friend of Mr. Vandaleur: such in fact she 
was, to the letter of the word.—IJdem. 


* La plus forte passion de la coquetterie 
est d’étre adorée ; que faire & cette effet? 
toujours irriter les passions des hommes, 
sans jamais les satisfaire. 

Hetvetivs. 


Morality of the English Novel and Romance. 


Un Gourmand. 


Mr. Vandaleur was English by birth and 
education, Dutch by descent, dull by nature, 
rich by inheritance, and gallant by assump- 
tion.  Labouring under the embarrassment 
of his opulence, which no extravagance of 
youth or of passion had decreased, he sought 
to extricate himself from his difficulties by a 
boundless indulgence in his predominant pro- 
pensity. Gourmand by habit, he became by 
principle, 


“Un véritable Amphitryon.”’* 


And the science of his dinners obtained him 
a notoriety in London, where such science, 
though not promoted to the dignity of a pro- 
Sessorship, boasts disciples as numerous and 
distinguished as any in the range of human 
acquirement. 41 also obtained for him the no- 
tice of Lady Florence Grandville, whose bon- 
ton gave the finish to his rising fashion ; and 
who admitied him into the legion of her 
‘© thousand and one” friends, on the merits 
of his ** cotelet/es and fillets." Time, habit, 
and an unsuccessful winter's campaign, fa- 
vored his promotion : from being un ‘* amant 
de parade,” he became a friend by profession. 
Thus associated by idleness and vanity, who- 
ever could have given occupation to the one, 
or sensibility to the other, would have de- 
stroyed all grounds of connexion in both for 
ever: meantime, Lady Florence afforded him 
her attention, without according him her pre- 
ference, and he continued to follow in a kind 
of blind but tranquil devotion, which pas- 
sion had never disturbed, nor love exalted : 
at once, the most obsequious and most indif- 
ferent of men.—Jdem. 


A Quizzer. 

The Honourable Colonel Percy Moclere 
was a young man upon town, whom every 
body knew. To give some little distinction to 
a character which naturally had none, he 
affected to profess in perfection that subordi- 
nate and innocent, but tiresome branch of 
ridicule, called quizzing ; and as some excel- 
cellence in that art can be worked out of the 
smallest possible quantity of ideas which car 
go to the formation of a human mind, there 
was no insuperable bar to the success of his 
attempts.—Jdem. 

Such, says my Lady Morgan, was the party 
from the neighbourhood of St. James's, which 
found themselves accidentally re-assembled at 
the Bishop of ——, in the wilds of Ireland. 


* Le véritable Ampbytrion, 
Est l'Ampbytrion ou dine. 
Motyert. 
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THE PICGRIM. 


A Tale. 


A certain King of Naples, whose name 
was Roger, being one day on an excursion 
of pleasure, was separated from his suite, and 
Jost himself in a forest, There he chanced 
to meet with a pilgrim, a man of very good 
appearance, who not knowing him, with 
great familiarity asked him the way to 
Naples. 

Friend, said the king, you must have come 
from a great distance, for your feet are very 
dusty. 

The pilgrim replied: they are covered how- 
ever with but a sinall part of the dust they 
have kicked up in their journey. 

You must hare seen and have learned a 
number of things in the course of your travels, 
resuined Roger? 

I have seen many people, returned the 
pilgrim, who make themselves uneasy about 
urifles. I have learned not to be discouraged 
ata first refusal. I therefore again beg of 
you to tell me which is the nearest way, for 
it is growing dark, and I must think of pro- 
curing my night's lodging. 

Are you acquainted with any body in Na- 
ples, asked the king? No, replied the pil- 
grim. You are not quite certain then, con- 
tinued the king, of being well received ? 

I am certain at least, the pilgrim answered, 
that I am disposed to forgive such as are un- 
kind to me without knowing me. At any 
rate night is coming on—which road will 
take me to Naples ? 

If I myself have gone astray, said Roger, 
how can I set you right?) The best we cao 
do is to find out our way in company with 
one another. 

That might answer our purpose very well, 
said the pilgrim, if you were not on horse- 
back ; but I should be much too slow for 
you, or you would be too quick for me. 

You are right, observed Roger, all must 
be made equal between us since we are en- 
gaged in the same adventure. So saying he 


’ dismounted and walked side by sid with the 


pilgrim, Could you guess whom you are in 
company with? asked he, of his fellow tra- 
veller. 

Pretty nearly, replied the other; I see that 
I have wet with a man. 

But, insisted Roger, do you think yourself 
safe in my company? 

The pilgrim poe I expect good usage 
from honest people, and I have nothing to 
fear from thieves. 

Would you believe, added Roger, that you 
are in company with the King of Naples? 

I rejoice at it, answered the pilgrim, I am 
not afraid of kings ; it is net ¢iey who do us 
harm; but since you happen to be one, 


I congratulate you upon having fallen in with 
me. 1 am perhaps the first man who has 
made his appearance before you without being 
disguised. 

Wel!, said the king, I must not be the 
only one who derives advantage from our 
meeting: follow me, and I will make your 
fortune. 

It is already made, Sire, replied the pil- 
grim. I carry it with me. I have here, 
said he, pointing to his canteen and wallet, 
two good friends that will never leave me in 
want. I wish that you may find in the pos- 
session of your crow. all the satisfaction they 
procure me. 

So then you are happy! said Roger. 

As happy as mortal can be, returned the pil- 
grim: be itas it may, I have made a vow to 
go and hang myself if ever 1 meet ome hap- 
pier than [ am. 

However, said the king, how comes it 
that you should be satisfied with your lot, 
while you want every one’s assistance ? 

Should I be more happy, said the pilgrim, 
if evety one stood in need of mine? 

You may go and hang yourself, returned 
Roger, for I betieve I am happier than you 
are. 

If that misfortune were to befall me, said 
the pilgrim, I should think some fellow more 
idle than myself were the only mortal to do 
my business. I never expect a blow from the 
hand that threatens me, but as it is not alto- 
gether a matte; of trifling importance, I am 
of opinion that prior to my venturing such a 
step, itis but fair we should compare notes. 

That will soon be done, said Roger. [ 
enjoy all the conveniences of life in abun- 
dance. When I travel, as you may see, [ 
have my comforts, for I am well mounted, 
and have three hundred horses in my stables, 
every one of them as good as this, at least ; 
and when [return to Naples I am sure of 
being well received. 

I shall ask you but one single question, 
said the pilgrim. Do you enjoy all those 
benefits with a relish? Have you no business 
to attend to? Are you never assailed by 
ambition, or inquietude 

That is asking too much, pilgrim, inter- 
rupted Roger. Toor majesty will excuse me, 
continued the former ; but as this affair is to 
be attended on ary side with the most serious 
consequence, not onc single izem should be 
omitted in our accounts. Now for my true 
bill. 

I have taken a gentle exercise. I am very 
hungry, and shall eat heartily of whatever [ 
shall be able to procure for my supper, and 
then shall sleep without interruption ull 
morning, when I shall rise refreshed and in 
good spirits, to go wherever curiosity, devo- 
tion, or fancy may direct. On the following 
day, if Iam tired of Naples, the whole world 
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is open to me. Confess, Sire, that if you 
win the game from me it will not be for want 
of my holding a good hand. 

Pilgrim, said the monarch, I perceive that 
yeu are not tired of living, neither are you 
wreng. I hold myself beaten ; but asa re- 
turn for my candid confession, insist on your 

being my guest duriog your stay in Naples. 

1 must beg to be excused, Sire, replied 
the pilgrim, not that] think myself unde- 
serving of the honour you offer me; but you 
would expose us both to the malignant dis- 
courses al courtiers. While they would 
seem to applaud your charitable disposition, 
and to receive me with kindness, they would 
ask each other in whispers where you picked 

_up that beggar, that vagabond? what you 
pretend to do with him? what abilities, what 
merit you suppose him to possess? You 
would be eharged with being too confident, 
too thoughtless, or something worse, 

Roger resumed: aud where has the pil- 
grim: become so well acquainted with courts? 

'~ Twas born, continued the pilgrim within 
the walls of a palace, and although 1 might 
have lived there in the midst of plenty, and 
been comfortable in every respect, 
grew tired of hearing a good master abused 

was continually flatiered in public; of 
secing that every one was contriving to impose 
on him; in short of living among peop'e who 
had nothing grand in them except their out- 
side. 1 therefore hastened away in quest of 
sincerity, attachment, honour and diberty. 
Ever since, I have been a wanderer. 

Do you think, said the monarch, that all 
courts are alike? ‘Fhey are all under the in- 
fluence of the same spirit, was the answer. 
— You then, pursued the king, entertain a 
very. bad opinion of those by whom we are 
surrounded ?,.,... 

“Yon would be of the same mind, Sire, did 
they shew themselves as they are in reality, 
But they keep on their guard jn that respect, 
and would be much alarmed if they could 
suppose that you were able to read what 
passes within their minds. 1 must supply 
you, by the bye, with the means of being 
amused a little at their expence. It is no- 
thing extraordinary ; and ouly requires being 
introduced with an air of mystery. There- 
upon the pilgrim developed his plav. 

In the mean time the sound of the horn 
announced the approach of Roger's suite. 
The stranger lefi Efe to avoid being seen in 
his company. The king remounted his horse. 
and set off in full gallop to join his courtiers. 

On the following day-the pilgrim, holding 
a petition in his hand, was introduced to the 
sovereign, who took it without seeming. to 
know the petitioner, but rather appeared sur- | 
prised at his dress; however he instantly 
granted him a pee audience, which lasted 
two hours, and after the pilgrim’s departure, 
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the king assamed a grave, pensive and per- 
plexed air, perfectly calculated to attract the 
notice of all the courtiers present. Such as 
were in attendance only to obtain a glance 
from the monarch, dared not to express their 
curiosity, but the minister, the king’s favo- 
rite lady, a lord who stood high in the king's 
giaces, and others who shared in the royal 
confidence, scon presumed to ask a few ques- 
tions. 

That man, said the prince to his minister, 
who ventured to speak first, is a very ex- 
traordinary character: he isin possession of 
supernatural secrets. He has told me, and 
shewn me, strange things. See what a pre- 
sent he has made me. This mirror, which. 
seems to be nothing more than a common 
looking glass, represents at first objects in 
their natural state; but by means of two 
Chaldee words the man who looks in it may 
view himself such as he would wish to be. 
In short those wishes, imaginations, dreams 
of which our passions make us the sport whilc 
awake are therein realized. I have tried the 
experiment, and would you believe it, 1 have 
seen myself on the throne of Constantiaople, 
with my rivals standing before me as my 
courtiers, and my enemics at my feet? A 
mere recital can only give an imperfect idea 
of the thing: you must try it yourself, and 
then you will have cause of wonder: 1 pro- 
mise you. 

1 beg you will excuse me, Sire, replied the 
minister, in a cold and grave tone, which 
pretty weil disguised his embarrassment. 
That pilgrim can be no beter than a danger- 
ous magician ; 1 consider his mirror as a dia- 
bolical invention ; and the words. which your 
majesty has been taught are certainly sacri- 
legious J wonder that pious as you are, 
your majesty has not felt all the px nda 
which such a damnable invention is calcu- 
lated to inspire. 

Roge. would not press. the matter on his 
minister, but presented the mirror to the lady 
to whom he was partial; and to his favourite 
courtier, The mention of it frightened the 
former into a swoon extremely well acted ; 
the other said,—when in possession of your 
Majesty's good graces, IT am such as. wish 
io be, and am not desirous of seeing more. 

In vain did Roger recommend the wonder- 
ful mirror to many others who were present: 
they all declined using it; the conscience of 
every one startled, and it was unanimously 
decided that the, pilgrim and his mirror 
should be committed to the flames, 

The king finding the business, taking so 
serious a turn ; that the authorities of the, state 
were in motion ; had the pilgrim summoned 
” his public audience, and addressed; him 
thus: 

Pilgrim, you are _no magician; but you 
know the world. You have betied with me 
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that not one single individual at my court 

would wish to be seen by me such as he 

really is: and you have won your wager. 

Take yoursmirror back :—vyou bought it at 

one of our shops here in Naples, and it has 

been of ample service to us both ; — well 
worth the carolus it cost you !! 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Method of making Vermicelli from Potatoes : 
recommended ly M. C. P. de Lasteyrie to 
the Commissaries of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of the Depariment of the Seine. 
This mode of disposing of potatoes, says 

M. de L., will be found very advantageous 

atthe time when thee begin to sprout, and, 

thereby, becowne unfit forcommon use 

After washing thenclean, he recommends 
their being boiled in the usual manner, afd, 
when done, to peel them, and to put them 
into a tin tube of about two inches in dia- 
ineter, and ten inches long: which tube is 
to be perforated, the holes being placed very 
near to each other: the top of the tube to 

be formed in the shape of a funnel. A 

wooden piston is then to be made of nearly 

the same diameter as the tube, and which, 
by means of a handle fastened to the top of 
it, being worked in the manner of churning, 
wiil cause the potatoes to pass feadily through 
the holes, from whith they will issue in the 
shape of vermicelli. These threads are to be 
spread ou sheets of paper, about an inch 
thick, and placed on a tin in an oven. mode. 
rately heated, or even before a common fire, 
and, when sufficiently dy, put up in paper 
bags or boxes; where they will keep for 
years, provided they are kept in a dry place. 
100!b. of raw unpeeled potatoes will produce 
25\b. of good dryed vermicelli. Or, says M. 


de L., the potatoes may be made into a paste 


by braising and kneading them, before they 
are put into the cylinder; and then they will 
more easily pass through the holes, and the 
threads of the vermicelli will be longer and of 
a more delicate texture, By mixing the white 
and the yolk of one epg with three or four 
pounds of paste, it will become nore firm, bind 
more solidly, and have a much better Mayor. 

As it is not only the interest of all house- 
booprrs but a duty incumbent on each true 
philanthropist to use every means for the 
preservation of such articles of provision as 
may, i Ae bé classed among the neces- 
saries of life, and the public is generally very 
careless, even about those thivgs in which 
they have the greatest interest, M. de L. 
observes, that the publishing of an easy 
metood for rendering the potatoe-root useful 
ata time when it, nearly, becomes unfit to 
serve as food, will perhaps be acceptable 
and may be attended with, some benefit to 
the public in general, and particelarly to the 
lower classes of society. 


ON RAISING YOUNG POTATOES IN THE 
WINTER MONTHS. BY A. SHERBROOK, 
ESQ. OF HOXTON, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


In the beginning of Mav, lay a quantity 
of the largest Oxnoble Potatoes on a dry 
cellar floor, two or three deep, and turn 
them over once in about three weeks, rub- 
bing off ail the white sprouts as they appear, 
but not the spawn or rudiments of the young 
potatoes. At the ead of September have 
ready a few boxes; at the bottom of each put 
six inches of decayed leaves, dried to a veget- 
able mould, and place upon it a single layer 
of potatoes, close to each other; then put 
auother layer of the same mould, six inches 
deep, then another of potatoes, and so on till 
the boxes are full Set the boxes ina dry 
covered place, free from frost, never giving 
them any water, They will produce good 
fine young potatoes in December: and those 
which are ready mav be taken off, and the 
old potatoes replaced until the remainder of 
the produce shall be ready. 

To obtain a succession, place other potatoes 
in vegetable mould, in the succeeding winter 
months. 


OBSBRVATIONS ON THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE AUBE, AND THE CITY OF TROYES. 
The Moniteur in the course of the month 

of March last, contained some interesting 

observations on the Department of the Aube, 


and the city of Troyes: and, as that part of 


France has been the scene of some of the 
most important military operations during 
the late campaign in that country, we sup- 
pose that a few extracts from them will not 


‘be unacceptable to our readers. 


The Departaeat of the Aube formed, 
during the reign of Julins Caesar, part of 
Cehic Gaul; and the greatest number of its 
inhabitants were known by the name of 
Tricassini, Tricassi, or T>1casse. 

History informs us that the T'’ricassins ac- 
companied the Senonais (a people who inha- 
bited the city 6f Sens, and to whom the 
Tricassins were, in some measure, subordi- 
nate) in the incarsions whiclr the latter made 
in the south, and that they even penetrated 
as far as Asia minor. 

Cesar does not mention the Tricassi in 
his commentaries ; but, during the. reign of 
Augustus, the city of Troyes, which -was 
their capital, was placed by that Emperor 
amongst the municipal cities of the Gauls, 
and received the name of Augustobona or 


Augustomona, Pliny mentions the ‘Fricassi’ 
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as belonging to the Celtic nations ; but does 
not call their city Augustobona :—however, 
Prolomy does not hesitate in describing it by 
that name. Daring the fifth century, after 
the evacuation of Gaul by the Romans, 
many of the cities lost their ancient appella- 
tions, and were denominated after the people 
who inhabited them: — thus, instead of 
Augustobona, Troyes took the name of Tri- 
casses, which, in after ages, was changed to 
Trece, and afterwards to Troyes. 

Subsequently to the destruction of the Ro- 
man power in Gaul by Clovis, the territories 
of the Remois, the Cata/auntens, (inhabi- 
tants of Chalons) and the T'ricassins, were 
united together, and formed the province of 
Champagne or Campania, thus named from 
the vast plains which it contains. 

Amongst the claims to antiquity, which 
the city of Troyes cau produce, we ought 
not to omit mentioning the number of medals 
which have freqnently been found in its 
neighbourhood. In 1715, says Grosley, an 
urn was discovered, about a mile from 
Troyes, containing more than 3,000 silver 
medals, forming a series from Maximus to 
Posthumus (the tyrant of Gaul) —that is, 
from the year 235 of the Christian wera to the 
year 267. In 1736 (according to the same 
author) 300 gold medals of Nero, Caracalla, 
&c. were dug up near the gate that leads to 
Langres, and deposited in the cabinet of 
medals at Paris: and, some time after, as 
some workmen were rasing the fortifications, 
erected by Francis 1, a great number of me- 
dals of Adrian, of various sizes and metals, 
were likewise discovered. 

That Troyes was also a place of great cele- 
brity, during the time of the Romans, is 
evident from its having taken precedence of 
the city of Paris, among the various districts 
which constituted the Senonaise, one of the 
eer into which Gaul had been divided 

y the Emperor Augustus, as will appear by 
the following inscription quoted by Grosley : 


D. M. 

Et memorie Aureli 
Demetri Adjutori Proce. 
Civit. Senonum 
Tricassinorum, Meldorum, 
Parissorum et civit. 
Aiduorum ingenuina 
Aurelia conjugi carissima 
et Aurelia Demetriane 
et Aurel. Demetrius fil. 
Patri carissimo 
Saciundum curaverunt. 


A second inscription, of which we sub- 
we a copy, affords a proof that the city of 
roves, in adopting the name of Augustobona, 
received at the same time, various grants for 
civil and religious establishments, similar to 
those granted and instituted in other great 
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cities of the empire. This inscription, also 
mentioned by Grosley, was engraven on a 
small column at Lyons, which formed the 
pedestal to across erected in the middle of 
the churchyard of St. Peter in that city. 
The cross was destroyed during the revolu- 
tion; but the column which bears the in- 
scription below, has, we believe, been pre- 
served in the museum of Lyons: — it is 
couched in the following terms :— 


C. Catull. Decimi 
Tutti Catul. fil. 
Tiicassin. omn. 
donoribus apud 

os funct. sac. 
ad templum Rom. 


Aug. III. prov. 


Our readers will perceive that this insstip- 
tion was made to the memory of a Tricassin, 
or native of Troyes, who, after having 
passed at Troyes through every civil and _re- 
ligious office, died at Lyons, where he had 
obtained the sacerdotal office instituted in 
that city in honour of Augustus. 

It was near Mery sur Seine, a small town 
situated on the river Seine about twenty osiles 
to the N. W. of Troyes (the Muriacum of 
the ancients) that, about the middle of the 
5th century, the Huns, under Attila, were 
defeated with very great loss, and compelled 
to withdraw themselves entirely from the 
frontiers of Gaul. On the banks of a small 
brook, to the eastward of the town of Pont 
sur Seine, situated about thirty-three miles 
below Troyes, we still find large, rough 
stones of more than twenty-feet in circum- 
ference, supposed to have served for altars 
upon which this fierce invader offered his 
sacrifices, previous to the battle in which he 
was defeated, in order to ascertain the will 
of his Gods respecting the issue of the 
contest. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE NOTES OF BIRDS, 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


The cock speaks the language of his hens, 
and he speaks it as they do; but, more than 
they, he boasts, in crowing, of the power 
he possesses of renewing proofs of his tender- 
ness. He sings his valour and his glory. 

The goldfinch, linnet, and tomtit, sing 
their loves. 

The chaffinch, sings his love, and his 
self-love, 

The canary-bird sings his love, and his real 
talents, 

The lark chants a hymn on the beauties 
of nature, and the vigour with which he cuts 
the air, while he soars aloft in the presence of 
his mate who is admiring him. 
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The swallow, all tenderness and affection, 
rarely sings alone, butin duo, trio, quaiuor, 
and sectuor; in short in as many parts as 
there are members of the family. Its. gam- 
ut is very limited, however its coucert ts 
full of sweetness. 

The nightingale has three sougs, that of 
suppliant love, at first languishing, then mix- 
ed with lively accents of impatience, which 
end in protracted notes full of respect that 
touch the heart. In this song the female 
takes her part by interrupting the couplet 
with tender noes, to which succeed an aflir- 
mative timid and full of expression. 


Parody on the Fable of the Bull and the 
Mastiff. 


As on a time, in peaceful reign, 

John Bull enjoyed his own domain 

An upstart foe inflam’d with ire, 

And eyes that shot indignant fire, 
With restless mind and thirst of blood, 
And threats, this boasting hero stood, 
And cried aloud— with you I'll fight, 
Nor dare you to defend your right 

Your island’s chief I'll shortly be, 


And make your sovereign bow to me.” 

“* Proud despot! say, e’er war you wage, 
What wrongs provoke you to engage?” 
Brave John replies ;—*‘ at peace we live, 
And peace to other nations give. 

Is it ambition fires your breast ? 

Or avarice that can never rest? 

From these alone unjustly springs 


Your unabated hate to kings.” 

The haughty tyrant thus returns ; 

Witbin my besom glory burns, 
Like heroes, of eternal name 
Whom poets sing, I fight for fame ; 
My boundless spirit stirring mind, 
To daily war my youth inclin’d ; 
And being train’d to martial deed, 
V’ll either conques you, or bleed.” 
*€ Vain man!” John Bull replied, ‘‘ no more | 
T wonder at your thirst for gore s 
Because you were in Gallia train’d, 
Whese hands with cruelty are stain’d. 
Your crimes at Jaffa, yet in view, 
Shew that you still will blood pursue ; 
Take then your fate—our nation’s band 
Will all your vaunting host withstand ; 
And should you land on British ground, 
A British grave for you ’Ii be found.” 


SIBERIAN HONESTY. 
A Russizn was travelling from Tobolsk to 
Beresow. On the road he stopped one night 
at the hut of an Qsiiak. In the morning, on 


| continuing his journey he discovered that he 


had lost his puise containing about 100 
roubles. ‘The son of the Ostiak found the 
purse while out a hunting, but, instead of 


| taking it up, went and told his father; who 
_ was equally unwilling, to touch it, and order- 


ed his son to cover it with some bushes. A 
few months after the Russian returned, and 
stopped at the same hut, but the Ostiek did 
not recognise him. He related the loss he 
had met with. The Qstiak listened very 
attentively, and when he had finished, ** You 


| are welcome,” said he, ‘ here is my son who 


will shew you the spot; where it lies no 
hand has touched it but the one which cover- 
ed it that you might recover what you have 
lost.” 


DEFENCE OF THE LANDED INTEREST, 
AGAINST THE CHARGE OF HAVING RAIS- 
ED THE PRICE OF CORN BY EXORBI- 
TANT RENTS.—By Arthur Young, Esq. 


Among the most striking facts produced 
by recent events, which affect the interior of 
the United Kingdom, scarcely any one is so 
interesting as that sudden change in the prices 
of many of the principal necessaries of life, 
that strongly affects the producers of them. 
The change has been too rapid for public 


| measures to keep pace with it :—for instance, 


increased taxation has been one cause of the 
high price of corn; but the government has 
not as yet had time or opportunity to lower 
the rate of taxation :—neither can any possi- 
ble diminution of taxes keep pace with the 
almost magica! alteration in public affairs. 
The armies are not actually brought home, 


' and dishanded: the navy is not actually un- 
' manned and laid up in ordinary: heavy ex- 


pences must yet be incurred, alihough the 
whole is ia a fair and hopeful train. ‘This 
implies the continuation of taxes for some 
time longer; and while landlords are called to 
pay such taxes, they cannot greatly lower the 
rents from which they are enabled to discharge 
these demands. Time, will, we trust, ac- 
complish that level rate, which a war of un- 
exampled asperity has disturbed bey ond esti- 
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mate or calculation. We repeat, time will 
ensure a just and honourable arrangement, 
In the interim, it is desireable to possess facis 
oa which to establish arguments, with the 
opinion of intelligent and practical men, 
versed in the subject.. The following letter 
of ‘Mr. Arthur Young, appears to us to con- 
tain so much information that we have been 
induced to copy it, with slight omissions, 
from the Farmer's Journal, to the editor of 
which paper it was addressed. The impor- 
tance of the subject justifies anxiety; the 
opihions of the wisest aud the worthiest of 
the community are at present divided on the 
policy to be pursued respecting it. It en- 
gages the closest atiention of the legislature. 
It will no doubt, come before us again. 

My first proposition.is, that so ¢reat and 
constant an.importetion of food fronr ail the 
woildas should very considerably reduce the 
prices of the earth's products, though it would 
tend powerfully to increase population, would 
“by no meansisecure a proportional increase of 
manufacyures: this combination is matter of 
fact, deducible from history. It is iu the 
knowledge of every well-informed man,’ that 
the prospetity of manufactures has been occa- 
sioned in every period by causes unconnected 
with the population: they have flourished by 
reason of that demand for our fabrics which 
is sure to be supplied ; the vigour with which 
they are carried on becomes an encourage- 
ment of populatiun; as, whatever gives to 
the people means of subsistence, is sure to 
increase their number. This increase may 
witness a decline in the fabrics, but never 
becomes the means of their support. The 
history of manufactures in Britain, offers a 
continued stream of proofs of the truth of 
these pe equally in the rise which 
took place abeut the accession of his present 
majesty, till the breaking out of the Ameri- 
can wat; in the decline of that period; in 
the succeeding revival ; and in the vast pros- 

rity which followed the French revolution ; 
in the temporary distress marked by the in- 
famy of the Luddites ; as well as in the uni- 
versal activity prevalent at present. Through- 
out the whole of this period of more than 
fifty years, our manufactures have flourished 
or declined exactly in proportion to circum- 
stances unconnected with the number of the 

le : the master manufacturers have been 
sure to find hands when they found a brisk 
foreign demand. Hence, then, the policy of 
pouring in food from every quarter, in order 
that wheat may uever be higher than 403. 
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per quarter, and beef and pork 3d per Ib. for 


the purpose of increasing people, to become 
manufacturers, wouid be a specimen of ignoe 
rance, folly, and absurdity, ridiculous bey ond 
expression. 


Il. My next proposition is, that a very 
low price of provisions has not in any age 
been found beneficial to manufactures; and 
moreover, that they have very rarely flourish- 
ed in any period when the rate of subsisience 
has been low, The average price of wheat 
for the first sixty-six years of the lite century 
was £#£1.123. 1d. per qr.: through a consi- 
derable portion of which period, eomp!aints 
were loud and general of # stagaauion in cur 
fabrics ; and in fact, they advanced but Lith, 
—yet that price of wheat was lowe: bs 16 
per cent, than the whole of the preceding 
century. ‘The price from 1707 to 1789, wos 
45s. 3d. under which rise of 13s. per qr. Our 
fabrics much increased; but that tcrease 
was nothing comparable to what we exve- 
rienced from 179U 10 1810, under the average 
“sewe of 71s. 54d. during which period they 

ourished beyond all example. $0 assert 
that this prosperity was the mere eflect of a 
high price of wheat, would be to hazard 
combinations of the complexion of those 
against which I reason: the prosperity was 
certainly owing to demand, but still ivproves 
decidedly that: there was nothing in high 
prices adverse to manufactures ; and the avas- 
ters examined at the bar of the Hoase of 
Commons on the question of licenecs, very 
readily and fairly declared that they did not 
trouble their head about the price of provisions, 
provided there was was a demand for their 
fabrics. 

11. I am almost ashamed to state as a 
formal proposition, a fact so obvions and so 
notorious as this, viz. that the rise in the 
rent of land is not the cause of high prices, 
but the effect of them. ‘The contrary propo- 
sition is nothing less than asserting that the 
landlords of the kingdom who, during the 
sixty-six years above quoted, patiently sub- 
mitted to an absolute stagnation of rent, were 
such egregious blockheads as not to accept a 
remedy which, according to that proposition, 
was absolutely in their own hands + they had 
nothing more todo than to raise their’ rents, 
which would have caused a rise of prices, and 
these prices would have given them the 
wo of fresh additions to rent. When 
andlords have farms to let, who is it that 
fixes the rent?’ Is it not the men who hire 
the farms, by the offers which they make ? 
and whence do they derive the af a ta 
relative to the rent they can afford to pay, 
but by referring to the prices of such articles 
as the land produces?’ If such priccs have 
been high in comparison with those of the 
preceding lease, and they expect a conti- 
nuance, their offems are of course proportionate, 
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_ ly low to prove the insanity of a race of Tand- 


_on lands which have long been cultivated, 


_ sugh speculations would surely be common, 


— tion of the kingdom rose 27 per cent. taxes 


_ per cent,: in other words, these. great 


taking corn alone,—Woheat advanced only 71 
_ per cent, barley, and oats united 68 per cent. 
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and all the power of all the landlords upon 
earth can never induce a higher bidding. But 
when farms are to let after prices are sunk, 
where then is the rise of rent ?—no rise takes 
place, but a fall. We experienced enough 
of this towards the close of the American 
war: a farm belonging to the writer of this 
paper fell from 13s. to Qs. per acre: a neigh- 
bour of his possessing one in Liucolashire 
was forced to reduce the rent from £500 to 
£350. Similar instances occurred ; and the 
value of landed property fell to 20 years pur- 
chase, and even to 1G, cases perfectly incon- 
ceivable on the supposition that the theory of 
these writers was true; but what are we to 
say to the present fall in the price of corn? 
Wheat in many of our counties has fallen 
100 per cent. ; barley in some still more, and 
an immense quantity of oats has been sold so 
low as 24s. and even as 20s. per qr. ; and 
were we to adopt the idea of the bullion 
committee, even these prices are fallacious, 
and must be reduced one-third more in order 
to have their real value, and then wheat 
_would be brought down to 40s. per qr. and 
oats to 14s, ; rates, it is presumed, sufficient- 


lords, who are asseited to have the power of 
raising prices at will, by raising their rents. 
IV. A proof, which merits some attention, 
that the rent of land has not been pushed too 
high in England, is, the abundance of wa-tes 
actually tuclosed, but remaining in as waste 
a condition as if they were not in severalty, 
These lands are very extensive, and capable 
of most profitable improvement, yet the rents 1 
paid for cultivated districts are not sufficiently 
high to drive capital to this most beneficial 
employment, notwitbstanding the many in- 
ducements to such an application. The land- 
Jord, who will not give foes leases to tenants 


would most readily grant them for wastes : 


if tenants found themselves oppressed by rents 
too high im their old farins. 

V. Those readers. who desire nothing but 
the trath, will not find it difientt to believe 
that while, on the comparison of twenty-one 
years, from 1790 to 1810,. with the twenty- 
three years preceding, corn, provisions, and 
Jabour, have, risen 63 per cent. the popula- 


and loans 212 per cent. and exports and .im- 
ports 96 pet.cent. average of the three 112 


governing and predominant causes of a rise 
of all prices, have far outstripped those ef- 
fects whicht might naturally have been ex- 
pected to keep some pace with them; and, 


To suppose that it would be possible for 


by reason of .a war of twenty years of un- 
exampled expence and extent, without rais- 
ing the price of corn and other necessaries of 
life, without the smallest reference as a cause 
to the rise of rent, would be to the last de- 
gree absurd: and when such a cause coms 
bines with an enormous increase of the com- 
merce, and, consequently, the solid wealth 
of the kingdom, in the same period that ex- 
perienced a great increase of population,— 
every unprejudiced person mast recognise 
abundant reason for the high price of corn. 
VI. It isan extravagant assertion, that the 
rent of arable land amounts to two or three 
times as much as all the other expences of 
such land taken together, As this is one of 
the main hinges on which the present sophis- 
try is made to turn, it merits a particular 
examination. ‘The following estimate of the 
expences of an acre of wheat, on such land 
a3 will produce a crop of 3 qrs. per acre, 
which is above the average of the kingdom, 
will shew what proportion rent bears to the 
test of the expences :— 
EXPENCE OF RAISING WHEAT. 
On one ploughing. 
Seed, 24 bushels, at 100s, per 


11 


3 
o- 


Harrowing and rolling ......... 0 
Water-furrowing, and putting 

in headlands 
Harvesting, team included ... 1 
Thrrashing O 
Carrying Out O 
Proportion of manuring......... 0 

be 2 


Parish O 
Property tax O 


* We recommend to this ingenious wri- 
ter’s reconsideration this proportion of rent, 
40s. for land which he states as producing 3 
qrs. peracre. Whether the average throughs 
out the kingdom, of land sufficiently good to 


_aflord this crop, is no more than 40s. must be 


determined from a more general knowledge 
than we can pretend to. In those parts which 
we are acquainted with, such land would be 
thought cheapat the price. It must. however 
be observed, that this does not subvert Mr. 
Y.’s argument. Since various taxes, &e. 
taken in proportion to rent paid, would be 
higher with a higher rent. a te 

+ Estimated by Mr. Arbuthnot in a simi- 
lar account in 1773 at 1s.—(Aanals of Agri- 
culture, val. 27, p. 280.) 


taxes and loans to have rised 212 per cent. 
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. Incidental expences* .........0 2 0 
Cutting and carting stubble... 0 7 6 
Interest of capital, £10 


On Summer Fallow. 

Five ploughings, at 10s. 
Seed, 2 bushels, at 100s. per 

Pickling the seed, salt, &c. ... 
Harrowing, scarifying, &c. ... 
Water-furrowing, and puuing 

in headlands ...,... 
Weeding, &c. 

arvesting, team included ... 
Carrying out 
Proportion of manuring 
Rent, two years ........... 
Tithe, diito 
Parish taxes, ditto 
Property tax, ditto ......... 
Horse tax, ditto 
Fences, ditto 
Incidental expences, ditto 
Cutting and carting stubble .. 
Interest of capital, two years... 


¢ 


Wheat on one ploughin 
Ditto fallow ne 


£24 17 10 


Average........£12 8 11 


Hence it appears that in one case the rent 
must be multiplied by 44 in order to give the 


total, and in the other nearly by 4.—In the 


account of the crop on one ploughing, if the 
rent were 23 times all the other expences, it 
would be £15. 13s. 6d. per acre, and in the 
other crop £29. lis. ; instead of which, in 
the first it is only £2, and in the second £4. 
Instead of rent being so formidable an object, 


* Estimated by ditto, ditto, 1s.—¢/bid.) 

+ Where the seed is sowed into the furrow, 
this charge is much higher. 

t It may be worth examining how this 
proportion has existed in othet cases and at 
different periods: in Mr. Arbuthnot’s cal- 
culation of—Ist, turnips; @d, barley; 3d, 
clover; 4th, wheat; the proportion was, 
rent £2. 10s. other expence £14. 5s. ; here 
“the rent must be multiplied by 53. In the 
Suffolk report, this course of crops is calcu- 
lated many vears after, at rent 15s, other ex- 
pences £2. 38s. 10d; in which the rent must 
be multiplied (less a fraction) by 4. In 
- another estimate, for a different course of 

‘crops on strong land, rent £3. 15s, other 
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we find it by no means a considerable one, 
and the rather, as these gentlemen do not 
pretend that the landlord should receive no- 
thing for his land, they. complain only of 
the modern rise ; and therefore if this account 
included no more than the increase of late 
years, their assertion would appear still 


more preposterous. 

Vi. The vomerited abuse poured by some 
writers, on the conduct of the landed interest 
in parliament, as if actuated by views of 
private interest only, demands one or two re- 
marks on the borthens which iheir property 
supports, and on its present value. Let us 
examine the case of one of the preceding 
land 

Suppose land tax 

Property tax, landlord 

Ditto, tenant 0 


£1 4 9 

From which it appears that the acre which 
pays the landlord £2, supports public burthens 
to the anount of £1. 4s. Qd.; and in the case 
of being sown with barley, and the produce 
malted, the account, as every one knows, 
would carry a very different complexion ; per- 
haps repairs might not improperly be added 
to these t/ems. <A correspondent of The 
Farmers’ Journal, Vol. 7, No. 339, men- 
tions the fact of a district in which a rental 
©: 50s. pays in parochial and parliamentary 
taxes and tithes £1. 17s. per acre. And an 
authentic account now lies before me relative 
to the parish of Lavenham, in Suffolk, in 
which the poor and constable’s rate for a year 
ending at Easter, 18:3, were 24s, in the 
pound rent: the surveyor’s rate 1s. 4d.in the 
pound, and the church rate Gd. in the pound ; 
in all 25s. 10d. in the pound: and as the 
rated rent is the two.thirds of the real rent, 
the burthen amounts to 17s. 14d. on the real 

und rent. But let it be asked what net 
interest is oe by the possession of a landed 
capital? In a multitude of instances not 3 


expences £2, 15s. ; here rent must be mul- 
In another, for poor sand, 
rent 5s, other expences 19s. Od; rent must 
be multiplied by 4. In another calculation, 
made in the year 1788, the husbandry very 
good, the rent was 15s. and all other ex- 

nees £2. 19s. 7d.; here again rent must 

multiplied by 4. If an hundred of these 
estimates were examined at any period, how- 
ever they might vary from each other, they 
would be sure to agree in this point of prov- 
ing the extravagant absurdity of supposing 
that rent amounts to two or three times the 
total of other expences. 
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percent. and in very few more than 3%; in 
some not more than 24 percent.) Are sueh 
returns objects of envy ? or do they mark tly 
result of any successiul stinggic against 
interests of the other classes of the state? But 
the market price cf this property is worih a 
thonsand argumcats in auswer to such at- 
tacks. Vive and forty years ago the price of 
Jand wes ascertained with great accuracy 
throughout England and Wales, to be thirty. 
two years purchase ; and by similarreturns in 
1811, the general average was twenty-nine 


years and a quarter purchase; a conirast 


which is, perhaps, one of the mos: remark- 
able facts to be found in the political economy 
of England. That the price of Jand should, 
in a period of coutinued increasing prosperity, 
in which such prodigious accessions of wealth 
were made by every class of the people, pos- 
sessed of any wealth at all, have fallen in- 
stead of greatly rising, as might naturally have 
been expected, is not much in harmony 
with an idea of such selfishness in their par- 
liamentary principles as that whereof they 
are at present accused. If such has beea their 
motive, their failure has been egregious in- 
deed. { presume I shall not be told that 
rent alone should be regarded, because there 
area maliitude of inducements which lead 
to the possession of land, that have little orno 
reference to rent, and which intimately com- 
bine with great national wealth and prospe- 
rity; bat another fact shews the propriety of 
this reasoning. Land fell ten years purchase 
by the American war; and if the decline of 
the sawe wealth and prosperits is sure to sink 
this value, ought we not to expect, by fair 
analogy, that such immense riches as have 
flowed into the kingdom during the last 
twenty years, shouid have raised that value 
far above what it was five and forty years ago? 
And how is so strange a fact to be accounted 
for under the false idea that the landed inte- 
rest has been too much cherished and be- 
come too predominant? Were we to admit 
the doctrine of the bullionists, who assert 
that a bank note of £1, is worth only 13s. 6d. 
when measured by the price of gold, we shall 
seea still more miserable picture of the landed 
interest; for we should find their twenty- 
nine years purchase reduced below the ratio 
of the American war: and while the farmers 


~ are complaining that they are greatly injured 


by selling oats at 20s. per qr. these gentlemen 
would assure them that they were in fact re- 
ceiving no more than 13s. 4d. per qr. 

VIII. An accusation is urged against the 
conduct of the landed interest in parliament, 
that they have impeded and prevented the pass- 
ing of a general Act of Inclosure. Have these 
writers conversed only with men that never 
read even the papers of the day? The landed 
interest proposed and has vigorously supported 
that measure on every occasion: it is very 


wll known in what quarter the opposition 
to it was principally foand: the gentlemen 
f ihe long robe could have given a much 

beiter explanation of the failure. 
IX. Relative to the tarmers, the onlv cire 
cumstance necessary to secure their interest 
is, that the seiling price should be propor- 
tioned to their crop; low, when that is good, 
and high when it is deficient: without some 
proportion of this sort they must be ruined, 
or convert their arable to grass; a great im- 
portation, therefore, when they have a small 
produce, and which sinks their price just 
when it ought to rise, must, in the long run, 
be injurious to them, and eventually to the 
public; at the same time’ it must be admitted 
that anv great variation in price is injurious 
to the labouring poor, It was the conviction 
which the author felt of this injury which 
induced him, manv years ago, to propose the 
regulated pay of an able bodied labourer to be 
a peck of wheat per diem, cutting off all sup- 
por: by poor rates to those men; and if we 
are still to be snbject to injurious variations of 
price, such a regulation would be the only 
sure means of securing the labourer from sut- 
fering, and make it ind:ffeent to him whe-. 
ther corn be dear or cheap. Tie only objec- 
tion I have heard to such a plan is that of 
over-paying single men; but it should be 
remembered that this is fully the case at pre- 
sent, fora stout fellow wiil not work for less 
than the common pay, because he happens 
to be without wife or children. A law 
which thus secured the rural poor, witha 
steaty support of box clubs amines manufac- 
turers, would remedy many of the evils 
which have excited most complaints during 

the last twenty years. 
lam, &c. &c. A. Y. 


May, 1814. 


AGRICULTURE PROMOTED. 

The comfort of the labourer who tills the 
ground, isan object of great importance to 
the community, and while we desire justice 
and liberality between landlords and their 
tenants, and farmers and the public, we 
cannot but earnestly wish also for the same 

uity to prevail between farmers and their 
labourers. A part of this disposition mav 
very properly shew itself in the allotment of 
small patches of land to the dwelling of cot- 
tagers. . Such additions cannot but contribute 
essentially to the attachment of occupiers to 
their dwellings ;—thev form also objects of 
industry, which by filling up spare time, and 
being never absent from recollection, keep the 
labourer at home, on his own desmesnes, in- 
stead of rambling into bad conspany, and form- 
ing habits injurious to his' moral and work- 
man-like character. A laudable example of this 
attention we have in the proceedings of the 
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779) Legai Niceties. 
Cambridgeshire Agricu/tuy el Society.—The 
following premiums are offered for the Annual 
Meeting in 1814, (except the president's pre- 
mium for the best culiivated farm, which is 
_ to be adjudged in 1815.) 


The Society's Premiums for the upland part 
of the County. 
£8. d. 


To the land-owner who shall have 
_ Jaid the greatest quantity of land 
in lots, of not less than one rood 
ineach lot, to cottage houses, and 
furnished the cottager with young 
apple or other fruit trees, a picce 
Of platé, 5 
To the cottager who shall, before 
the Annual Meeting in June 
next, have planted and main- 
tained the best quick fences round 
such lots, and shall have well aud 
sufficiently planted and protected 
such trees, and having the land 
in the best general state of culti- 
vation 
To the next best............ bed 


. The Earl of Hardwicke’s Premiums.—A 
premium of ten pounds, for the best cultiva- 
ted acre of fiorin grass, and a premium of five 
pounds for the next bestacre. This grass pro- 
perly cultivated appears likely to be of great 
advamtage in affording winter food of the best 
quality for cattle, and particularly milch cows : 
an experiment upon a small scale has been 
‘made at Wimpole Farm. 

*.* This premium bids fair to contribute 
to the decision of the question, now long and 
Joudly agitated on the merit of this species of 

rass : iP deserve the character given of it 
y some.cultivators, it is truly invaluable. 


LEGAL NICETIES. 
Too late :Money offered; refused. 

Court of King’s Bench, May, 2.—This 
day several insolvent debtors were discharged, 
emong them was one named Sermon, whose 
creditor having been three times called, to 
shew. cause why he should not be discharged, 
and not appearing, the debtor was discharged, 
‘and was going out ef Court, when an attor- 
ney’s clerk, who had been standing by all the 
time, thrust into the hands of the debtor his 
sixpences, and note of detention. ‘This, 
however, Sermon refused to receive, saying 
the tor was too Jate, ashe was already 
at liberty. The attorney’sclerk eantended he 


was not at laberty inasmuch as he had not left | 
the Court, and that bis expences aod note | 


had been:offered in good time. An appeal 
was then made to the Judge on the subjcet. 
Mr. Justice Le: Blane decided that the pri- 
soner had been discharged ; she creditor being 
bound to offer his sixpences before the third 


Good Notice. 


proclamation had taken place. Upon this 
decision of the Learned Judge the vebtor, to 
the great discomfiture of the attorney's clerk, 
walked off in triumph. 
Good Notice. 
Court of King’s Bench. May 3. Doe De- 
taise Curtis v. . 

Mr. Marryatt obtained a rule to shew 
cause, why the notice of ejectment that had 
been served on the defendant in this cause, 
should not be deemed good notice. The 
circumstances were somewhat peculiar and 
laughable. The defendant was a farmer, and 
when the attorney went to serve him with 
the notice, he was at work in the fields with- 
out his coat. The attorney proceeded to- 
wards him, and on coming up with him, 
began to describe the cause of his visit.— 
There was a gate at this time between the 
parties, and when the farmer perceived that 
the lawyer was taking papers out of his pocket, 
he took to his heels, saying, that the attorney 
should have a bit of a run before he should 
serve the notice! The attorney at first was 
not disheartened, but commenced the chace, 
following the farmer over hedges, ditches, 
marshes, and stiles, to the imminent danger 
of his life; bat the lawyer not being in the 
vein for this species of practice, soon gave up. 
After promenading for some time about the 
grounds that he so much wished to get pos. 
session of for his client, he at last perceived 
the farmers’s coat hanging on a hedge; and 
calling out to the farmer to observe what he 
was going to do, he put the notice into the 
pocket of the coat! The farmer perceived 
what he was doing, for he said to thé attor- 
ney at that moment—‘* Halloo ! you Mr. 
Lawyer, don’t you pick my pocket!” The 
lawyer shrewdly thinking that all was not 
done, so long as any thing was left undone 
which might be performed, and to make 
surety double sure, waited about ull he saw 
the | a take his coat from the hedge, and 
walk away with it, together with the notice 
in the pocket of it! ! Under all the circum- 
stances, be (Mr. Marryatt) hoped the court 
would deem this good service. It was not 
stated whether any action had been com- 
menced against the attorney, by the farmer, 
for trespass or rol bery.—Rule granted most 
cheerfully. 


"Population of the World.—F rom Le Sage's 


Atlas, 1814; Inhabitants. 
Europe 70,000,000 
380,000,000 


South 
The Oceanic Islands....,:... 20,000,000 | 


Total population of the Globe 740,000,000 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE KOIBALS. 


We often find the stoves laid up by man for 
his own use insaded by animals, against which 
scarcely any art or diligence is available pro- 
tection. In return man plunders the hoards 
of animals which have foresight enough to 
lay up supplies for future exigencies. The 
bee works for himse!f; bet man takes his 
honev: the marmot, in Swiizerland, accu- 
mulates hoards; but the peasants ofien dis- 
cover and remove them. ‘To these must be 
added another animal, the di/bes, which if 
indeed possessed not only of sufficient fore- 
sight to preserve food tor himself, but of 
sagacity to meditate the punishment 
of intruders, is perhaps, the most extra- 
ordinary of all animal pretenders to wisdom. 
That the plan does not succeed against larger 
creatures—man, or horses, is no impeach- 
ment of his judgment+ it may answer the 
purpose against smaller animals, which are 
no doubt, abundantly more numerous as de- 
vastators, and more frequent robbers of hidden 
treasures. 

The Koibals live near the upper river Jeni- 
sey; they cultivate a little land and breed cat- 
tle; but they depend chiefly on the chace 
for food. Hence they rove about the deserts 
till very late in autumn. It often happens 
that a deep snow suddenly falls, and deprives 
their horses of pasture. They are too thought- 
less to carry fodder with them, vor would it 
be very easy. In embarrassments of this na- 
ture, they are wont to reap where they have 
not sown. In the eastern parts of Siberia is 
found a species of the depus a/pinus about the 
size of a mole, of a yellow colour, and instead 
of ascut it has a small lump of fat. They 
live in clefts of therocks. From July to win- 
ter they collect grass and herbs which they 
deposit among the rocks and round the trees 
The Koibals trace them, and carey off the 
heaps, which consist of the most juicy herbs, 
and are often large, as fodder for their horses. 
It appears, as if the ilbes (so these foraging 
animals are styled) anticipated it, because a 
great deal of wolfsbane is mixed with the 
mass. However the uninvited guests co not 
trouble themselves about that; and what is 
worse for the poor hi/les is, that the horses 
do not die from eating of it. 


> 


A CURIOUS POLITICAL DISCOVERY BY A 
MISNOMER. 


[ Mayerbergii iter in Moschoviam. } 

At the battle of Wilnain 1658, Field- 
Marshal Gosiewitz was taken prisoner by the 
Ragsians.. He was closely confined; but, 
eing very ill, was allowed to be attended by 


The Koilals—Curious Discovery.—Origin of the word Russian: 
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an Ttalan surgeon of the Czar's household. 
One morning when the surgeon called, he 
found the marshal in the court yard taking the 
air. They walked up and down together, so 
that the officer on guard could over hear their 
conversation, which soon tarned on the na- 
ture of the disorder. Amongst other things 
the surgeon recommended cremor Tartart, 
which was known to be very eflicaceous in 
similar cases. The officer went immediately 
to one of the ministers, and informed him 
thatsome plot was going on,—as the marshal 
and surgeon had been talking a great deal 
about the Crim Tartars. _ Unfortunately 
the minister had received intelligence only the 
day before that the Tartars had begun hosti- 
lies. Nothing, therefore, was more proba- 
ble than that the marshal and surgeon were 
acquainted with the circumstance, and had 
perhaps been the instigators. The surgeon 
was sent for, and most severely reprimanded 
for his treachery, At first he was perfectly at 
a loss to account for the accusation, until the 
minister mentioned his conversation with the 
prisoner. With great difficulty the minister 
was, at last, convinced that they had not 
been discussing any political scheme, but 
merely commending an innocent recipe. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD RUSSIAN. 


This name is first mentioned in the Berti- 
nisian annals in 839. However divided the 
opinions of historians have hitherto been on 
the origin of the Russi, Ruozi or Russians, 
yet it seems be most generaliy- at 

resent, that they belonged to the Varagian 
and were of Norman or 
Scandinavian origin. ‘Fhunmann belds them 
to be Swedes of Scandinavia, who spoke that 
language. 

The situation of ancient Ryssaland or Russ- 
land is determined by the cities mentioned by 
chorographers. For example, the Russians 
possessed Rotala, which is in the present go~ 
vernment of Reval; Aldenborg (now old 
Ladoga) in the goverment of gee ga 
Alaborg in that of Olonez; and Holingard 
(vow Cholmogoi) in the government of Arch- 
angel. 

*,* This statement deserves the considers 
ation of those writers who have found an,al- 
lusion to the Russian nation in the works, of 
the prophet Ezekiel (chap. xxxviii. v.@.) It 
does not appear as 2 proper name in our pub- 
lic version ; but Jerom, the LXX., and the 
best interpreters make no question but the 
word Rosh meansa people. The Orientals 
say Rous was a son of Japhet. of a very, uns 
easy and restless disposition. He troubled the 

sions of his brothers greatly; and at 
ength settled beyond the Wolga. He waga 
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warrior, and established his institutions by 
force, If the annals quoted deserve credit, 
he must have spread his power far from the 
banks of the Wolga. 


SMOKING TOBACCO SINFUL. 


Well may we exclaim, ‘* how complicate, 
how wonderful is man!” If we smile at 
the ignorance of Sir W. Raleigh’s servant, 
who threw a bottle of water into his master’s 
face on seeing smoke issue from his mouth, 
what must we think of the followiug account 
given by Hermann in his description of 
Russia? ‘* At the close of the 17th century 
the smoking of tobacco was considered” as 
sinful, and the priesthood were not a little 
scandalized when Peter the Great, in 1698, 

ranted to the Marquis of Carmarthen aud 

o. the monopoly of importing tobacco.” 
But, mark the change of ideas. Fifty years 
afterwards government distributed seed and 
offered premiums for the best culture, and in 
1793 tobacco was imported at Petersburg to 
the amount of 47,000 roubles. — 


@G We recommen! this decision to the 
most serious attention of the reverend clergy, 
to whom smoking of tobacco was another 
word for enjoyment of life. Many and many 
an orthodox man has indulged himself in 
pipe after pipe in his study—and pipe after 
pipe afier dinner—and then in the evening 
pipe afier pipe, by way. of preparation for the 
night's repose. Nay we have seen a clergy- 
man who could not forbear his pipe while 
walking along the most public ways of the 
metropolis. Whether this was ‘* being u 
slave to it,”” we leave to the decision of con- 
science. 1¢ was said of Staines, Lord Mayor 
of London, by his acquaintance, that they 
were sure he could not forego his pipe long 
enough to be sworn into office without a 
whiff ;—and a print was published represent- 
ing his lordship in procession—smoking in his 
state carriage—the sword bearer, smoking— 
the mace bearer, smoking—the coachman 
smoking, the footmen, smoking—the posti- 
lions, smoking ; and to crown the whole, all 
the six horses, smoking also! !!—What a 
dreadful series of crimes, if smoking tobacco 
were sinful !—how innocent were Buonaparte 
himseli—that summum malum of crime—in 
comparison ! 


RUINS OF POMPEII. 


The following account of an excava- 
tion made among the ruins of Pompeii 
‘on’ the ‘18th’ of March 1813, is translated 
from L'Italico, a valuable periodical work 
published in the Italian language in Lon- 
don, and conducted by the learned Dr. 
Augusto Bozzi Granville. It is drawn up 


Smoking Tobacoo sinful,—Ruins of Pompeii. 
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by an eye-witness, and addressed to Dr. Gran- 


ville. 

‘© They have commenced the execution of 
a great project here, viz. the clearing of the 
whole of the walls which surround Pompeii, 
and which are supposed to be about 1600 or 
1700 toises in circumference. Great advan- 
tages will of course be derived in future ex- 
cavations from the denudation of the walls. 
The streets which lead from the various gates 
will be more easily found, while there will 
be a greater facility in transporting the ashes 
and earth, a guard may then be placed over 
the monuments to prevent dilapidations. 

«© The walls of this city are real fortifica- 
tions: they are from 18 to 20 feet in height, 
and in some places higher: they are fortified 
ai intervals with a kiod of quadrangular 
towers partly destroyed; and they do not 
appear to have much exceeded the height of 
the wall. They ase furnished with small 
gates, which seem to have answered the same 
purpose with those in modern fortresses. Cer- 
tain it is that two of these already discovered 
were used by the brave inhabitants of Pom- 
peii-in their sorties against the troops of 
Sylla. 

‘« The walls are twelve feet broad: they 
are ornamented, both on the side towards the 
city and towards the country, with parapets, 
which probably served in time of war as a 
security to the soldiery, and in peace asa 
promenade for the inhabitants. The parapets 
are furnished with loop-holes pretty close to 
cach other, and with scuppers to carry off 
the water :—in several places there are flights 
of steps leading up from the city. 


«« The walls are not uniform, in conse- 
quence of the injuries they have sustained at 
various periods; they are mostly built of 
masses of fine stone four feet broad by five 
long, and two in thickness, without lime, 
and yet wel] joined together, but so irregu- 
iarly that the architecture is of the kind 
denominated incer‘um. If we are to believe 
that these are restorations made in the last 
days of the city, about the time of the siege 
of Sylla, and the earthquake A.D. 63, then 
the upper part of this description of architec- 
ture and the lower will be aed to be more 
regular. Among. a great number of these 
stones there was a monogram formed of an 
H and an E: onanothera resemblance to the 
Greek L or cross formed of two Zs similar to 
what we see upon paintings of ancient vases 
and in the monograms of medals. These 
probably were the characteristic marks of 
those who furnished the materials, while the 
Greek and Roman names which are so fre- 
quently met with, may have been those of the 
workmen, who probably did not think they 
would have been handed down to so late 


posterity.” 
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FINE ARTS. 


May, 1814.—Contrary to our usual cus- 
tom we shall on. this occasion’ place first 
that Fesfival of Art which the Directors of 
the Insrrtution have provided for 
the gratification of the public, Last year the 
works of Sir Joshua Reynolds afforded sub- 
jects of recollection and-contemplation: this 
year, the works of Hogarth, of Wilson, and 
of Gainsborough, ate combined; some of 
Zoffami's aré added, in our opinion produce 
ing the effect of redundance. 

A room crowded with pictures displays 
none to advantage:. number distracts the 
atteation unfavourably from ‘those which 


should stand pre-eminent; and Zoflani’s The-. 


atricals, might have furnished entertainment 
in a future collection. : 
It is true, that there remain deceased artists 


of singular merit, whose works must be assem- - 


bled, if due honour be done to the English 
School: such as Wright of Derby—the most. 
wonderful painter in his line; Barrett, An- 
gelica Kauffman, Cipriani, Stubbs, &c. 
But the number is not very great: and this 
the Directors well know. 


Hogarth especially, we are led to attach the. 
greater merit to. them, because. they: were 
painted before the communication lbatween 
Artists and-the Public was direct. -Qfeousse, 
before. Artists could: profit, by the criticism of 
the Public: before. the effect of a, manner of 
thinking—-or conception, of a.manner of se- 
lecting conceptions,—-or conduct of i piece; of 


eflects general and particular could be known, 


or anticipated,, as. to their influence on the 


mind of spectators. ~The most moderate . 


artist cannot ayoirl now knowing more as to 


the, Public taste and, feeling, than Hogarth . 


did; who may be said. to,have-avorked inthe, 
dark, in a considerable degree, all the days 
of his life ;—-t~t certainly in his easly years. 
It would be a curious problem, to trace 
were it possible, what effects dad Public man-’ 


ners have followed the publicition of Ho- 


garth’s woks. Cerlatm it is that those ‘now 

prevalent are refined from many grossnesses, 

which then prevailed: and well were it’ for 

the community if the pencil of The Satirist 

had been still-more efficacious ; and his Hat. 
lot's and Rake’s Progress, with his Marriage 

a-la-mode were matter of pure History ;— 

History of a century past. : 

Fashions have changed : the immense wigs, 
the expanding skirts, the large, waistcoats 
of the gentlemen have disappeared: the hadies 
no longer wear vast hoops, and long stays ; 
—we shotld be glad to be warranted in be- 
lieviug that with a better taste, our own time 
adopt better conduct; and that NATIONAL 
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we mean manners uncontamina- 
ted by continental vices and :modes, might . 
triumph and continue triumphant, through.- 
out the British Empire... We well know that. 
renovation of heart and life is not to be ex-, 
pected from ridicule and satire; but the open 
exhibition of vicious propensities is certainly - 
restrained by public censure, and public cen- 
sure may be stimulated by the representations . 
of the satirist... 
‘The Directors in their Preface, characte- 


rize this ingenious Artist, by saying, 


** Hogarth adopted a new line of art, purely 
‘English; his merits are- known tothe Publie 
‘more from his prints than from his paiatings : 
‘both deserve our attention. . His pictures-often 
display. beautiful colouring as well as acourate 
drawing: his subjects generally. convey use- 
lessons of morality, and are ealeulated to 
improve the man aé well asthe Artist. and 
he teaches with effect, because he delights, 
while he instructs. . It has been-said of him, 
that in his pictures he composed comedies ; 
his humour never fails to excite mirth, and it 
is.disected against the fit objects of ridicule or 
contempt. The ers of jis: pencil were 
not. preverted to the purposes of personal at- 


tack; the application of his satire was gene~ 
In contemplating these pictures, those of. 


ral,..and. the: end.at which he aimed was the 
reformation of follyor of vice” 
| ‘Hogarth was not a‘Painter who became'an © 
Engtaver; bufan Engraver;” who becamé a 
Painter. Almost all’ ‘his picturés;’ therefore, 
have some ‘reference to the print expécted to 
be ‘derived: from'‘thetn. ‘To’ complete this 
lesson to students, the these pit. 
tutes should have been annexed, ‘for the pur- 
pose‘of comparison. The variations made in 
them,” as they’ passed under ‘the Engraver's 
hand, ‘the additional thoughts inserted, or 
correetions ' made,’ would have afforded sin- 
gular gratifieation:to:the Conhoisseur, 
would have ptoved also that the Att of En- 
graving has made great progress in later tiines, © 
andthat ‘much more justice is now done to a 
Painter's labours by the sons of the burin, © 
in point of accatacy, than formerly was s/u- 
died, or perhaps intended. Many ‘of Ho- 
garth’s prints suffer by being reversed’ from 
the pictures; and all his views of places, as 
Sadler's Wells, Covent Garden, &c. are 
thrown into confusion by this cross purpose. 
_ Many of the works of Wilson will be — 
contemplated with delight [say the 
—few Artists have excelled him in the tint o 
air, peshaps the most difficult point of at- 
inment for the landscape Painter; every 
bject in his pictures keeps its place, because _ 
each is seen. through its proper medium. 
This excellence alone gives a charm to his - 
pencil, and with judicious application may be — 
tarned to the advantage of the British Artist. 


The merit of his works is now justly appreci- 
2F 
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ated ; and we may hope that since the pe- 
riod of his decease, the love and knowledge 
of the Art have been so much diffused through 
this country, that the exertion of such talents 
may never again remain unrewarded during 
the life of him who possessed them.” 

We disapprove of the stigma on public libe- 
rality intended to be inflicted by this last sen- 
tence. Artists should know that personal 
character enters for something—and an im- 
portant something too—in the supposable suc- 
cess of a professor. Have we not known men 
of rough, disgusting address—others of dis- 
sipated and vulgar conduct—others exceed- 
ingly and preposterously recluse—have we 
not known such and such like, complain of 
want of encouragement?—Yet where was 
the wonder? Supposing 20 to be the highest 
degree, as De Piles estimates the merits of a 
picture—at what number on the scale shall 
we place the gentleman-like deportment of 
Wilson? 

*¢ The pictures of Gainsborough, as well as 
those of Hogarth, were drawn entirely from 
English nature. Among his portraits, some 
will be found in this Exhibition to possess 
considerable merit, but his fame will ‘rest 
chiefly upon his other works; in his fancy 
pictures, his choice was peculiarly happy— 
the characteristic air of his cottage children, 
the truth aud spirit with which his animals 
are touched, his just representation of rustic 
scenery, the force of his colouring, and the 
skilful management of his light and shade, 
give a most captivating effect to his works, 
and place him indisputably upon the highest 
eminence among this class of painters.” 

We suppose that the Directors have been 
able to obtain but few of Gainsborough’s por- 
traits ; but we heartily wish the number were 
not so small: we remember many, that had 
they been assembled would have given a dif- 
ferent tone to this paragraph. Among those 
which decorate the ied; some display a 
certain air of ease and nature, which may 
well lead students to wish for a better ac- 
quaintance with the master. 

The.conclusion of the paragraph respecting 
Zoffani we do not 

«« These works will shew the young artist, 
that if so much may be done by care, indus- 
try, and a resolute attention to nature, with- 
out any peculiar degree of taste, or power of 
imagination, how much may be accomplished 
by the active exertion of minds more boun- 
tifully gifted. 

How “ these works,” should shew the 
young artist what by the construction of the 
passage it is confessed they do not possess, we 
are totally at a loss to conceive. 

To criticize these pictures would be absurd. 
It is enough, that we report our extreme 
gratification with the assemblage : that while 
inspecting them, tine fled with a wing so 


rapid, that we are almost ashamed to hint at 


the difference between the hour by estimate 
and that by the watch. We ought to add, 
that our gratification was greatly enhanced by 
witnessing the highly respectable company 
that crowded the gallery, 


MR. WESTALL’S EXHIBITION. 


This artist has fitted up a gallery next door 
to the British Institution. He has not left to 
posterity the duty of collecting his works for 
united display; but has taken that charge on 
himself, durante vita. It is with great diffi- 
culty the works of deceased artists can be 
traced, and the loan of them obtained: and 


those which can be obtained, may not be the . 


best of the master: but a living artist knows 
the disposal of ali his works: and those he 
selects for display, are such as he considers 
honourable to his talents. Under this per- 
suasion we report on Mr. Westall’s Exhi- 
bition. 


This artist has merit: he displays the | 


riches of his palette without reserve ; he has 
formed his style on classic models: his pic- 
tures are striking. On the other band, he is 
a mannerist. Whoever has seen one of his 
pictures may know his pencil ever after. 
His forms emulate a certain stadard: the 
generalities of nature are not felt by him. 
He is, as it were, always af home. If he has 
voluntarily chosen his subjects, he has stum- 
bled on not a few to which the pencil is in- 
competent. Speech, whether witty or wise, 
whether reasoning or sarcastical, cannot be 
expressed in picture. The retort of * Henry 
III. to the Bishops” who demanded his refor- 
mation, cannot be expressed: the ‘* messenger 


relating Sampson's destruction of the Temple 


of Dagon” —is lavour lost. The man is telling 
a story; but what chat story comprizes, and 
to whom it refers, with time and .place, are, 
and must be, unknown. Mr. W. succeeds 
best in fancy designs. Where} fact is in 


question, he is lost. Not one of his ** Bible 


Subjects” is credible. His ‘* Witch of Endor 
raising the Spirit of Samuel,” omits all notice 
that Samuel is described as being ia the dress 
of a Dignitary ; yer King Saul asks this 
very question! ‘* Ruth gleaning in the fields 
of Boaz. ’"—Why make Boaz a young man? 
contary to the text, and io perfect ignorance 
of the distress among commentators, how 
to fill upa space of time, little or nothing 
short of a couple of centuries, by three gene- 
rations, of which Boaz was one. ‘* The An- 
nunciation”=-could not happen, as described 
by Mr.W.—Several ‘‘Adorations of the Shep- 
herds,” and ‘* Holy Familics’—are repeti- 
tions of stale ideas. In fact, the great fault 
of the old masters—com posing at second-hand 
—or at twentieth hand—ly éradilion, is the 
stumbling block of Mr. W. He éeaches no- 
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thing: he has his themes to learn, Let this 
stand as an answer to the conclusion of the 
Directors’ Preface to the Catalogue of the 
British Institution: they say, 

*« Tt is the anxious wish of the Directors to 
give publicity to the eminent works of the 
British artist--to be justly appreciated, such 
works must be generally seen; their intro- 
duction into our public halls would be highly 
desirable ; and the admission of proper scrip- 
tural subjects into our Churches, would 
surely, while it promoted the art, advance 
the purposes of religion. ‘The fame of the de- 
ceased artist would thus be perpetuated, and 
the living artist would be prompted to his 
most strenuous exertions.” 

Into ‘* our public halls” we willingly ad- 
mit the productions of British art :—but, till 
our artists passably understand Scripture —the 
manners and costume of the people and the 
age they are to represent, with the proprieties 
of the country—-we must insist, that pictures 
which contain as many lies as figares, will 
never ** advance the purposes of religion.” 
—Nevertheless Mr. W.’s Gallery is a pretty 
show : it amuses and delights. Jt manifests 
great diligence and skill. [tis not deficient 
in spirit. It demonstrates a disposition to pa- 
trouage truly honourable to the present time: 
—at once, to the artist, and tothe age. It 
forms an auswer to a sentiment on which we 
have animadverted. 


The Socrery of Parnters in Water 
Coxours have opened their tenth exhibition 
at the Great Room in Spring Gardens, 


This pleasing department of the arts pre- 
sents annually a number of interesting sub- 
jects drawn from different parts of the world, 
and from various productions of nature. It 
las shewn its powers in the representation of 
fruits, flowers, and animals, equilly as’ in 
landseape, marine subjects, and the human 
figure, It has treated these with a force and 
depth of colouring, which has exceeded what 
we ever expected to behold ; and has held uo 
uoequal competition with oil colours, 

This year a namber of ojl paintings are 
added, and the institution seems to be gra-_ 
dually losing its original distinction of cha- 
racter, That a separate exhibition distinct 
from the Royal Academy may be requisite in 
the present state of the arts, is a proposition 
that we are not called to discuss. But, if so, 
why not coalesce with a society once flourish- 
ing, the parent of all, and revive the patent 
granted in the first instance by his present 
Majesty? Where the document is may be 
known by proper enquiry. 

In this collection the first article that 
struck our attention was the ‘ Still life” of 
Mr. Holmes, It is one of those exquisite 


performances which leave nothing to be de- 
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sited, by the eye, or the mind, of a spec. 
tator. The idea is that of an artist painting, 
with most imtense application, from a girl 
who sits as a model—who should be sewin 
or knitting, bat being obliged to keep herself 
still during the session, has failen asleep. The 
head of the artis: is capital. Mr. Holmes al- 
so exhibits a ‘* cottage girl,” beautifally ex- 
ecuted. This painter will give us leave to 
complain of a certain redness near the out- 
line intended to round the arms: it is not na« 
ture. Nature knows nothing of outlines, 
and is not redder ¢here than elsewhere. 

We consider Mr. Stephanoff this year, as 
having improved from what he fornierly ex 
hibited, 

The Landscapes form the principal strength 
of this assemblage. We are gratified by be- 
holding by their means scenes of the most 
romantic and picturesque description, with 
all the advantages of light and shade, of com- 
position, &e. as finished by the painter. 


ver, Mr. Varley, and other o/d s/andards 
support their reputation. 

A pleasing variety is produced by views, exs 
terior and interior, of our colleges, cathedrals, 
&c. many of them for works now in course 
of publication :—we must add, by views of 
foreign cities, scenes of our armies’ suc- 
cesses, in the Peninsula, and elsewhere. 
The marine subjects by Mr. Pocock, increase 
the variety to great advantage; as do those — 
by Mr. Cristall, whose “* fleet off Hastings,” 
is striking. 

Mr. Richter's Don Quixote and Sancho, 
is incomplete for want of the head of Ro- 
sinante, that most noble animal of his spe- 
cies! for which there is a very suitable ‘place 
in the composition. 

Mr. Haydon’s ** Judgment of Solomon” is 
an honourable testimony to his talents. The 
general conception is good; the characters 
are proper; and there is an air of dignity in 
the piece. Now for the reverse of the medal, 
The building. in which the scene passes, 
though in Judea, as it must be presumed, 
is adorned with Corinthian’ columas:— 
Corinthian columns were vot invented till 
ages after Solomon. The proportions of 
his pillars were Doric, as appears fiom a 
comparison by Mr. Wilkins.* Mr. H. 
bas made them marble pillars. At this 
point of time, in the early period of Solo- 
mon’s reign: he had no such pillars; but, if 
an anachronism might be tolerated, the artist 
should have. recollected ** the house of the 
forest of Lebanon,” 7. e. of cedar pi/lars, so 
thickly set that it obtained the name of ‘* the 
forest.” The taste should have inclined to 
the Egyptian. Some notice should have been 
taken of the priesthood, as it had been ree 


* Vide Panorama, Vol. I11., p. 260. 


Among these the performances of Mr. Glo-— 
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cently regulated by David. It should seem 
from the story (quoted in the catalogue) that 
the children were only a few days old. Mr. 
H. has made them as many months. The 
living child has now no expression: a slight 
alteration by hanging down the head would 
have shewn the mouth open :—all know the: 
effect of the cries of a wewly born infantion 
the mother: It would have been felt,: also, 
by the spectator. ‘The countenance of the 
unsympathising harlot excellent. If Mr. 
H. will stand at about two thirds the length 
of the room, and consider the forins of his 
lights, be will probably think with us, that 
the Léack beards of the eages iniblack, should 
have been grev. After what we have said in 
reference to Mr. Westall’s failings on Scrip- 
ture subjects, this artist cannot take amiss 
that we have instanced in a subject very cre- 
ditable to his pencil, some of the peculiarities 
of Jewish history, which .are indispensably 
necessary to be well considered, and thorough- 
ly understood, in pictures purporting to ad- 
vance the interests of religion among us. The- 
dresses, with other accompaniments we pass 
and yet, perhaps, it were not too much te 
desire that these should be regarded, with 
what ever else may contribute to mark a peo- 
ple and a country. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


This institution will be thought by the 
British public and by foreigners to afford the 
truest notion of the state and powers of ‘the 
arts among us. In rorTsairs they will find 
it fully equal—we say, superior, to all the 
world, In Lawpscare ‘we know not what 
more ean be desired. In wtstory it is de- 
fective: and to judge of the future by the 
past, it must so continue. 

This is rather mortifying: and the more 
because it appears from various efforts made 
by our artists that they possess’ talents amy.'y 
fitted for this branch It is possible, 
however, that when an artist himself selects a 
subject, and composes it to bis 6wn' mind, 
he produces a better picture than others 


which he. executes on commission!’ ' We | 


know that there are amateurs who adopt this 
mode of reasoning; and rather chiise to buy’ 
than to bespeak them, When per- 
ormance is finished—when a number of* per-” 
formances are finished—a parchaser can select 
that which pleases him. He has: excited’ no 
hopes: he has broken no promise: he’ pays 
his money, and all is well. We stiowld be 
glad if sach customers would do quickly what 
they do well; and consider, not merely their 
own gratification, but the encouragement due. 
to the artist. Hamlet quotes a proverb that 
many. artists have greater reason for quoting— 
** while the grass grows——” 
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to the inferival regions” is treated with 
spirit, with novelty, and with a full under- 
standing of the art. Thé contrast of charac- 
ter between Eurydice and the savage fiends 
who with’ murderous joy transport her from 


light and day, has given the artist great” 


advantages. A little more blue light would 
have answered well. As to Orpheus, perhaps 
it was proper to’redace him to nobody. This 
artist’s portraits, also, are truly honourable to 
his pencil. 

Mr. Fuseli is somewhat more within reach 
of mortal cognizance than we have often seen 
him. His **Queen Mab” is amusing. 

Mr. Bird comes forward. His pictore of 
** the six burghers of Calais," has merit; but 
should rather be viewed as an earnest of fu- 
ture things, we humbly suppose, than as the 
ne plus ultra of the artist. 

Mr. Northcote has a ‘judgment of Solo- 
mon }” and Mr. Singleton has sevetal scrip- 
ture subjects, with other historical works of 


Mr. Stothard has some light and pleasing — 


performances. 
Mr. Wilkie has—much to our satisfaction 
—abandoned that too predominant tone of 
blackness, against which we have had occa- 
sion to remonstrate. We hope and trust that 


this/artist will live long enough to see wuffi- 


cient depth of tone in his lightest pictures. 
He will not be the first painter who has had 
that good fortune He has this year varied his 
characters, (his models, we presume) and his 
expression, to great advantage. His picture 
from a song of Burns is excellent. ; 
Mr. Hilton advances in his profession. His 
performances always contain a ctable 
share of merit, and gratify the amateur. 
There are a few new names iv this depart- 
mentofart. We heartily wish them success. 
Mr. Daniel's views in India continue to be 
‘inexhausted, and inexhaustible. They are 
always entitled to respectful attention. © 
Mr. Ward's poriraits of Lake Kenny and 
his wife, charcoal burners, in the woods, is 
strongly distinguished by subject, and by 
‘touch. It is evidently faithful to natore. 
There are certain names of which it is 
enoogh to say that they maiitain their repu- 
tation ; esbecially among the portrait painters. 
They have repeatedly o¢curred in our pages. 
The quantity of miniatures and drawings.al- 
lied to that branch of art, is very considerable, 


In fact, from their numbers, many mast es- 


cape the most attentive spectator. 


The drawings of ArcurrectTurr shew 


want of patronage of the building ort. 
ScuLprune is not the favourite,art in Bri- 
tain. In this, as in painting, our national 
‘inclination for portrait strongly predominates. 
Busts are the chief articles, —for even comme- 
morative, Or sepulchral sculpture, is nothing 
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without busts, Perhaps it should be so; 
when we consider the more ready application 
of oraament by means of the other arts. The 
ancients had no such thing as the art of En- 
graving: they therefore, if they wished for 
the likeness of a great man, employed sculp. 
ture, and this became at length the manufac- 
ture of their slaves. Whereas we obtain at 

' the moderate charge of a few shillings, aca. 
pital print, which answers almost every pur- 
pose: it adorns our apariments,, while it com- 
pliments the party. We are not aware that 
any painted portraits of the great men of an- 
tiquity have been recovered; were they not 
popular, or were busts, of which many are 
extant,—in fact, cheaper? —were they in 
higher esteem. as ornaments, and more ac- 
ceptable to, succeeding generations? ‘The en- 
quiry is curious; but certain it is, that we 
could like to examine on what principles 
Ape'les or Zeuxis painted portsaits, Admit- 
ting ihat this is a vain desire, we yet may be 
allowed to wonder that no transcript of their 
art &as been found among later performances, 
as in the recoveries from Herculaneum, &c. 
Were paintings thought to be more fugitive 
commemorations than sculptures; which 
accident apart—continued the same from age 
toage, while the colours of pictures became in 
time evanesceunt?—However that might be, 
it brings us to the remark with which we in- 
tended to close our report on the display of 
works of art offered to public inspection this 
year, considered as a whole. ’ 
Young artists cannot possibly judge on the 
effect produced by time on their colours, con- 
sidered as pigments. They contemplate a cer- 
tain effect, and this they prosiuee by mixtures, 
of qualities ‘perhaps absolutely heterogencous. 
Mark the event:,in a few, years one debases 
the other; a kind of tertium quid takes place 
which resembles neither, Let young artists 
also mark the effect of different oils employed, | 
and different varnishes used. Some .of Ho- 
garth’s pictures are faded, and some are crack- 
ed; while others are unblemished, Many of 
Gainsborough’s are greatly gone down ; while 
others are as fresh as ever, and seem likely to 
continue so. They may Jast long in their 
present state. ‘The-same must be said of 
Wilson's. But ia those of Zoffani no defect 
appears. The colours are entive : scarcely a 
crack, scarcely a faded part. . They are, it is 
true, something younger than .thase of the 


tures by Mortimer, once valuable, now 
cracked all to pieces, and reduced to rubbish, 
to the infinite mortification of every friend to 
art. 


_ We ought to add that the British Institu« 
tion, immediately before it opened with the 
works of Hogarth, Gainsborough, and Wil- 
son, had closed an exhibition of the works of 
modern artists that contained many reputable 
specimens of talent and genius, e exa- 
wined them with. much satisfaction; and 
should have been more particular in our re- 
port, had not this article already extended to 
soa at which our limits begin to com- 
plain. 


JOHN BULL TRIUMPHANT!! 
4 NEW SONG, 


Tune—" Queen Bess’s Choice of Soldiers.” 


I, 

‘Now Boney has tried for many a year, 

With various bold decrees, 

To block up John Bull and stop his career, 
But John still sits at his ease. 

For he has erected a Pillar so great, 

Call’d Continental, Alliance, 

That the De’il himself and all Boney’s weight 
He now sets at defiance. 


Il. 

The example whicti John so nobly set, —— 
How pleasing the sensation ! 

Exalts a Bourbon—has Boney upset, 

And gratified ev’ry nation. 

All Monarchs to Britain due deference pay, 
But scout off the Tyrant fell ; 

Who has taken his passage to Isle Elba, 

His next will be taken to Hell. 


How he shrugs up his shoulders in horrid dismay ! 
C'est la mode de la Grande Natiow ; 


masters alluded to, but not enough to in- | A Poltrooa and Tyrant unworthy of sway 5 


validate the remark, with its consequences, 
Supposing these pictures to be carefully pre- 
served, they ipa the much the same as |, 
they are for yery maay years. ‘The conside- 
tation is instructive: on what does it depend ? 


As witness his Abdication. 

He’s banish’d, he’s banish’d,—now welcome dear 
Peace, 

AJl happiness may it-bring ! 


This hint might be extended much fur- | While the glory of Britain shall ever increase 5 
ther by reference to pictures, of Holbein, |. 
at this moment as fresh as if from his pencil 
but a few months ago; while we know pic- 


Huzza! long live Lovis the King 1 
T. T, M, 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Dfficial. 


The King’s Healish.—May 8. The fol- 
lowing monthly repoit was exhibited at St. 


James's 
Windsor Castle, May 7. 

His Majesty's bodily health is good, but 
his disorder continues undiminished.” 

' Whitehall, May 8.—His Roval Highness 
the Prince Regent has been pleased, in the 
name and on the behalf of His Majesty, to 
grant the dignities of Duke and Marquess of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, unto Field Marshal Arthur Mar- 
quess of Wellington, Knight of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter, and the heirs 
male of his body lawfully begotten, by the 
names, stiles, and titles of Marquess Douro, 
and Duke of Wellington, in the county of 
Somerset. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent has 
also. been pleased, in the name and on the 
behalf of His Majesty, to grant the dignity 
of a Baron of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland unto the following mili- 
tary officers, and the heirs male of their bo- 
dies lawfully begotten, viz. 

Lieutenant-General the Honourable Sir 


John Hope, Knight of the Most Honourable | 


Order of the Bath, by the name, style, and 
title of Baron Niddry, of Niddry in the 
county of Linlithgow. | 

Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Graham, 
Knighi of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, by the name, stile, and title of Baron 
— of Balgowan, in the county of 

rth. 

Liewtenant-General Sir Stapleton Cotton, 
Bart Koight of the Most Honourable Order 
of the Bath, by the name, stile, and title of 
Baron Combermere, in the county palatine 
of Chester. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Rowland Hill, 
Knight of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath, by the name, stile, and tle of Baron 
Hill, af Almaraz, and ef Hawkestone, in 
the county of Saiop. 

Lieutenant-General Sir William Carr Be- 
resford, Knight of the Most Hongurable 
Order of the Bath, by the name, stile, and 
title of Baron Beresford, of Albuera. 

An order has been issued by the Secretary 
at War, that all Militia Serjeants who have 
served twenty years, and had retired upon 5d. 
per day, are in future to receive 1s.; and 
those after a service of five years, to receive 
Gd. ; of ten years, Sd.; and fifteen years, 
10d. per day. 

By the new regulations for the recruiting 


department the levy money for the cavalry 
is tixed at £4. 4s. for unlimited service, and 
£3. 38. for limited service, 


ADDRESS TO THE NAVY. 


Admiralty Office, April 30, 1814.—The 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty can- 
not announce to the fleet the termination of 
hostilities with France, without expressing to 
the petty officers, the seamen, and royal ma- 
rines of his Majesty's ships, the high sense 
which their Lordships entertain of their gal- 
Jant and glorious services during the late war. 

The patience, perseverance, and discipline ; 
the skill, courage, and devotion, with which 
the seamen and marines have upheld their 
best interests, and achieved the noblest tri- 
umpbhs of the countrry, entitle them to the 
gratitude, not only of their native land, which 
they have preserved inviolate, but of the 
other nations of Europe, of whose ultimate 
deliverance, their success maintained the hope, 
and accelerated the accomplishment, 

Their Lordships regret that the unjust and 
unprovoked aggressions of the American go- 
verament, in declaring war upon this coun- 
try, after all the causes of original com- 
plaint had been removed, does not permit 
them to reduce the fleet at once to a peace es+ 
tablishment ; but as the question now at issue 
in this war is the maintenance of those ma- 
ritime rights which are the sure foundations 
of our naval glory, their Lordships look with 
confidence to that part of the fleet, which it 


may be still necessary to keep in commission, 


for a continuance of that spirit of discipline 


_ and gallantry, which has raised the British 


Navy to its present pre-eminence. 

In reducing the fleet to the establishment 
necessary for the American war, the seamen 
and marines will find their Lordships atten- 
tive to the claims of their respective services. 

The reduction will be first made in the 
crews of those ships which it may be found 
expedient to pay off, and from them the 
petty officers and seamen will be successively 
discharged, according to the length of their 
services ; beginning in the first instance with 
all those who were in his Majesty's service 

revious to the 7th of March, 1803, and 
ave since continued in it. 

When the reduction shall have been thus 
made, as to the ships paid off, their Lord- 
ships will direct their attention to those which 
it may be fonnd necessary to keep in commis- 
sion, and, as soon as the circumstances of the 
war will admit, will bring home and dis- 
charge all persons having the same standing 
and periods of service, as those —— 
from the ships paid off; so that, in a few 
months, the situation of individuals will be 

ualized ; all men of a certain period of ser- 
vice will be at liberty to return home to their 
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families, and the number which it may be 
still necessary to retain will be composed of 
those who have been the shortest time in the 
service. 

_ An arrangement in itself so jast, cannot, 
in their Lordships’ opinion, fail to give uni- 
versal satisfaction; and they are induced to 
make this communication to the flect, because 
they think that the exemplary good conduct 
of all the petty officers, seamen, and marines, 
entitle them to every confidence, and to this 
full and candid explanation of their Lord- 
ships’ intentions. 

Their Lordships cannot conclude without 
expressing their hope, that the valour of his 
Mojesiy's fleets and armies will speedily bring 
the American contest to a conclusion honour- 
able to the British name, safe for British in- 
terests, and conducive to the lasting repose of 
the civilized world. By command of their 


Lordships, 
J. W. Croker. 


The gazette announces that the dignity of a 

iscount of the United Kingdom has ‘been 
granted to Admiral Lord Keith, by the name, 
style, and title of Viscount Keith; and also 
that the dignity of a Baron of the United 
Kingdom has been conferred on Vice-Admi- 
ral Sir E. Pellew, by the name, style, and 
title of Baron Exmouth, of Canonteign, in 
the county of Devon—with remainder to 
their respective heirs male. , 

Also that Admiral Cornwallis has been 
created Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom 
in the room of Viscount Bridport deceased ; 
and Admiral] Young Rear-Admiral. 

It also notices that the honour of knight- 
hood has been conferred on Brigadier-General 
Arch. Campbell, of the Portuguese service ; 
on R. Richards, Esq., one of the Barons of 
the exchequer ; on J. Shepherd, Esq., Soli- 
citor-General; on W. Adams, Esq., Oculist 
Extraordinary to the Prince Regent; on H. 
Bridges, Esq., late High Sheriff of the county 
of Surrey; and on William Gell, Esq., oo 
his return from his Ionian mission. 

It also contains thé approval, by the Prince 
Regent, of the following persons, to be Con- 
suls for the Prince of Orange Nassau, Sove- 
reign of the Netherlands, viz.—Mr. W. 
May to be Consul-General in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ; Mr. 
J. Banfield to be Consul at Falmouth ; Mr. 
J. Hawker to be Consul at Plymouth ; Mr. 
F. W. Cobb to be Consul at Margate: Mr. 
E. S. Curling to be Consul at Ramsgate and 
a Mr. G. Aitchison to be Consul at 

ith, 


It has been ordered, that the seamen and 
marines returning from France, shall receive 
their pay, and be discharged from the service. 


It has been ordered that every prisoner of 


‘war brought ‘home shall receive ¢wenty shil- 
lings on his arrival, 


The gazette notices that Monsieur Pfeffel, 
envoy from the King of Bavaria, and the 
Count de Bertoldingen, envoy from the King 
of Wartewberg, have bad their first private 
audiences of the Prince Regent. 


Importation of Grain continued.—By an 
order in council, the importation of all soris 
of grain and provision into any part of Great 
Britain, from any place, is.allowed for the 
space of six months, from the 25th of March 
last, without payment of any duty whatever. 


An official account laid before the House of 
Commons, states the amount of British and - 
Foreign corn exported from Great Britain, in 
the year 1812, at 39,441 quarters to Norway 
and Iceland— 212 to Heligoland—s51,582 to 
Portugal and Spain—563. to Gibraltar and 
Malta—38,329 to Ireland, the Isles of Jersey, | 
&c. and 31,171 to the British colonies in 
America, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 
making a total of 161,300. 


Bank Notes.—The following was the as 
mount of notes of the Bank of England in 
circulation on the Ist of March \ast :— 


Notes of £5 and upwards,...16,214,830 
Bank Post Bills,..............--+ 1,089,340 
Notes under 8,313,380 


Total ......£25,617,553 


Bishop of India.—On Sunday, Dr, Fran- 
shaw Middleton was consecrated Bishop of 
Calcutta, at the palace, Lambeth, by his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. After 
the ceremony, his Grace gave an elegant en- 
tertainment to the new bishop, and the other 
bishops, the Earl of Buckinghamsbire, Sir 
W. Scott, and a large party of distinguished 
personeges. 

EFFECTS OF THE PEACE. 

Very large orders were received in this — 
country for fine cloths, from Russia, the lat- 
ter od of last year, before sufficient confi- 
dence was established between the two king- 
doms ; and, these orders, from the want of a 
mutual understanding respecting a free inter- 
course, and the severity of the season setting 
in, precluded any assignment of sufficient 
importance being carried into effect; this con- 
sideration is by late circumstances, entirely re- 
moved. The Allicd powers are anxious to form 
a free trade with this country, and are desi- 
rous of acting with reciprocal interest, so as 
to give every assistance to support the privi- 
leges of a libetal commerce. 

Extensive orders are in haod for fine cloths, 
and fine English pack wool, of good quality, 
is bought up at very different prices, than be- 
fore Christmas. South Down, Norfolk, and 
other fine fleeces were then from 50s. to 6os. 
2F4 
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per tod, with very little desire to purchase, 


they now sell from 723., to 74s., and 75s. per. 


tod, with much anxiety to obtain the different 
“In the midst of war, the west of York- 
shire, only, manufactured 10,079,236 yatds 
of broad cloth: how greatly superior will 
be the demand-wken the foreign parts again 
reaew their connexion -with, this kingdom, 
aud an open intercourse of trade. between: the 
communities takes; place. 


“Woollen Cloth:--The increase in the ma- 
nufacture of woollen cloth, in the: West 
Riding of Yorkshire, in the last’ year has 
been 2,251,946 yatds beyond the quantity 
manufactured in the preceding year, 

‘Posting 13 reduced to” 15d.'and in some 
places to !s. per mile.—Horses 15 per cent, 
and cattle 20 per cent. frém the discontinu- 
ance of contracts. By the London price cur- 
rent a sensible decline in sugar, coffee, 
rice, rom, brandy, hollands, hemp, flax, 
tallow, oils, hides, and timber, has also 
Good veal is now selling at Harwich at-5d. 
rib. fresh butter 1s. per Ib. and eggs 30 
or 1s. which articles are imported fro 
Holland regularly twice a week. . 


A meeting was lately held of the gentlemen 
interested in the French funds prior to the ac- 
cession of Bonaparte. Mr. Impey, who is 
one ‘of the largest claimants (as representing 
the family of Sir Elijah), was called to the 
chair. He stated the progress of the business 
connected with these claims since the year 
1802,.and computed the extent of the de- 
mands, on English account, at something 
below £2,000,000. sterling.» Inthe sequel, 
it was proposed and agreed, that a subscription 
should be opened to prosecute: the .claims ; 
that a Committee should be appointed ‘to 
conduct the business ; that an agent should be 
resident at Paris, who is to be rewarded by 
the proportion of one pet cent. on*thé ‘sum 
revovered—the remuneration not’ to ‘exceed 
ven thousand pounds; and further, it “was 
determined that Memorial should ‘be pre~ 
sented to his Majesty, Louis “XVIII. 
favour of these claimants.’ This Memorial 
was prepared and read: ‘it stated strongly the 
injustice of the Government ander Bonaparte, 
contrasting it with the justice shewn to the 
French hotders in the British funds. ~~ 

‘In honor of the late glorious events, a most 
novel and interesting spectacle was exhibit- 
ed on Yarmouth Quay lately, a dinner 
being provided for upwards of 4000 persons, 
on tables which reached from Sir Edmund 
Lacon’s to near the south-gates ; upwards of 
#600 was subscribed, and there was a bon&re 
ip the evening. 


Mr. Pitt's speech in 1800 is so worthy of 


the attention of our readers, that we cannot 
refrain from selecting one passage, in which 
his views seems to have been particularly di- 
rected to the present period, and to be pro- 
phetic of it. 

‘«« But, Sir, there are some gentlemen in 
the House who seem to consider it alread 
certain, that the ultimate success to which 
am looking is unatiaipable. They suppose us 
only contending for the restoration of the 
French Monarch, which they believe to be 
impracticable, and deny to be desirable for 
this country. We have been asked in the 
course of this debate, do you think you can 
impose Monarchy upon France, against the 
will of the.nation? I never thought it—I 
never hoped it—I never wished it. I have 
thought, I have hoped, I have wished that 
the time might come when the effect of the 
arms of the Allies might so far overpower the 
military force which keeps France in. bondage, 
as to give vent and scope to the thoughts and 
actions of its inhabitants.” 

How accurate ‘has been the accomplish- 
ment! 


‘Property Tax.—A Sunday Paper had lately 
the following singular advertisement :—Phe 
Chancellor of the Exchequer hereby acknow- 
ledges, as desired, through The Observer, the 
receipe of £322 sent to hia by a person un- 
known, on the 10th of May, 1814, on ac- 
count of the Property Tax. 


All the houses on the north side of the 
entrance into Pall Mall, from Cockspur-sireet 
as far as Market-lane, have been pulled down, 
preparatory to the carrying of the new building 
plan of the Crown. into immediate execution. 


Green peas were sold on Saturday, May 
14, in Covent Gatden Market, ‘at the hum- 
ble price of four guineas per quart!!! — 

Bristol, it a is the first of the out- 
ports which has availed itself of the late 
alteration in regard to the East India trade. 
Two fine vessels sailed from theiice for the 


East Indies early in May. 

In the parish of Graffham, Huntingdon- 
shire, not a single barial took place from 
September 1812 to March 1814. N.B. no 
professional person lives within some miles of 
the place. 


At a late meeting of the gentlemen of 
Liverpdol, to consider of the establishment of 
a Literary lustiwution, £8,800, was raised 
before the gentlemen le{t the room: and 
£2,200. more was subscribed the next day. 
Twenty thousand pounds is the sum required, 


Exmoor, in Devonshire, is now inclosing ; 
it consists of 20,000 acres, and the commons 
surrounding it of 22,000 more. It is the 
property of the Crown, and the former part, 
being a soil better calculated for the growth 
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of timber than corn, is to be planted entirely 
with forest trees, and firs, the ensuing au. 
tumn. 


Excise.—Lately a commission was held 
from the Court of Exchequer, at the Bell 
Inn, in Chelmsford, before Wasey Sterry and 
C. G. Parker, Esqrs., and a jury summoned 
on the occasion, to inspect into the malting 
accounts of several persons. ‘The mode adopt- 
ed, was somewhat novel. The defendants 
were seven in number, and they had notice 
that their books and servants might be pro- 
duced aD vag to rebut the charges, and 

accordingly appeared so prepared, but the 
tall, that not be 
present during the hearing and inspection of 
such evidence; neither could the Solicitor for 
the Excise allow the Solicitor for the defen- 
dants to be present during the proceedings. 
The malsters therefore, at the advice of their 
Solicitor, declining going into any defence ; 
the evidence upon hich the sums were levied 
by the jury, was therefore on one side only. 
Any appeal against the penaltics must now 
be made in the Court of Exchequer. We 
understand, the total amount sued for, was 
£26,985. 12s. 8d., but which it was offered 
to mitigate to one half, viz. £13,492. 16s. 4d. 


Lord Cochrane, and other supposed Stock 
Exchange Hoazers, have traversed the bill of 
indictment that has ‘been found them ; 
so that the legal investigation of this extraor- 


dinary at is now feserved for the 
i 


Court of King’s Bench. 


Mr. Arthur Young wrifes, in answer to a 
correspondent, that he has been employed 
during the last forty years, in the production 
of a General ‘Treatise on Husbandry ; thirty- 
three years ago, says he, I mentioned ba- 
ving been thus employed, in one of the 
numbets of the Annals of Agriculture; and 
a bookseller offered me 2,000 for the MS. 
in 1805; but as 1 had felt ‘the great disad- 
vantage of too rapid publication, early in life, 


I was-determined that this last of my hum- 


ble efforts should not pass from my hands till 
I had sufficiently re-considered every article in 
it again and again, and introduced from a 
great multitude of modern publications such 
facts as appedred really to merit attention. If 
it pleases the Almighty to spare my lifea very 
few years longer, i shall offer it to the Pub- 
lic; buvif that shall not be the divine plea- 
sure, the papérs will be left in such a state as 


to admit publication without difficulty by. 


those who follow me. 


WALES, 


At the Anglesea ploughing match, lately 
for prizes given by the Agricultural Socjéty, 
the first prize was awarded to John Jones of 
Tymawr, Llaufast; the second was given to 


Robert Haghes, of Gyfynyfoedd, Llandisilo. 


Miscellanies: 


‘The horses of the latter are under fourteen 
hands high, and had.leen fed entirely upon 
chopped furze, but though the ground was 
hilly, and the land a tough old ley, and dry, 
they completed the half acre with ease in 
three hours and forty minutes, cutting a fur- 
row of from five to six inches deep and eight 
inches wide. The system of ploughing with 
two horses a-breast, without a driver, which 
was introduced into Anglesea, little more 
than a year ago, by the Agricultural Society, 
has now become almost univetsal in «the 


| county. 


SCOTLAND. P 


Fifeshire Ploughing Match.—Lately, on 
the Farm of Reives, Fiteshire, belonging to 
Mr. Thomas Mack, 109 ploughs steried, and 
in five hours and a half turned over from 90 
to 100 acres in good style. This gentleman 
had newly entered on the farm, and the 
ploughing of course being much behind, the 
farmsin the neighbourhood gave this friendly 
assistance as a proof of welcome to their new 
neighbour. 


Death, Caution.—At Sorn, Mr. James 
-M‘Gavin, of Thripwood, Galston, ip Scot- 


land. 

He had incautiously chewed a leaf of the 
wolfsbane or monkshood plant, and, about 
an hour after, was seized with a nausea and 
vomiting, aod in a short time expired. 

IRELAND. 
M, QUARANTOTTI'S RESCRIPT. 

From the Irish papers and private letters, 
we find that the Catholie priests of Dublin 
have held a convocation, and passed the fol+ 


lowing resolutions against the above docws 
ment. The Catholic bishops.did not attend. 


Resolutions of the parish Priests and Clergy- 
‘men of the Archdiocese of Dublin, 


Bridge-Street Chapel, Thursday, May 12. 
We, the undersigned parish priests. and 
clergymen of the Archdiocese of: Dublin, 
feel it, asa duty which we owe to God and 
our flocks to make the following public’ de- 


‘claration 


Resolved, That we consider the document, 
or rescript, signed Quarantotti, aa non-obli- 
gatory upon the Catholic church,in, Ireland, 
pasticularly as it wants. those. 
marks, whereby the. mandates. of the Holy 
See are known and recognised, and.especially. 
the signature of the Pope, , 

Resolved, That. we, consider the, graating. 
to an Anti-Catholic government any power, 
either direct or ‘indirect, with regard to the. 
appointment and nomination of the Catholic 
bishops of Ireland, at all times inexpedient, 

Resolved, That circumstanced as we are in 
this’ country, we consider the granting of 
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such a power not only inexpedient, but bigh- 
ly detrimental to the best and dearest interests 
of religion, and pregnant with incalculable 
mischief to the cause of Catholicity in Ire- 


Resolved, That such arrangements of do- 
mestic nomination can be made among the 
elergy of Ireland, as will preclude that fo- 
reign influence, against which those securi- 
ties so destructive to religion are ealled for by 


the parliament. 

We therefore most humbly and respectfully 
do hereby supplicate our venerable arch- 
bishop, and we hope that the Catholic clergy 
and Jaity of Ireland will joi us in praying, 
that he and the other Irish prelates will, 
without delay, remonstrate against this do- 
ecument, and represent to'his Holiness, and 
the sacred college of cardinals, now happily 
re-instated at Rome, the peculiar situation of 
the Catholic church in Ireland, and the tre- 
mendous evils which we ipprehend would 
inevitably flow from the adoption of the prin- 
ciples laid dowa in said document. 


Desertion punished. —On the 4th Dec. 


three officers of the American militia, con-— 


victed of desertion, were sentenced to have 
their faces blacked all over, aud five rations of 
beef and meal hung about their necks, their 
coats turned wrong side out, with the label 
«« desertion” on their backs ; the prisoners 
to be furnished with wooden swords, aud 
their swords pointed at their backs, and thus 
to be drummed around the lines of the camp 
three times bareheaded, and then dismissed. 


In virtue of a convention between the mi- 
nisters of the allied Courts and the envoy of 
Napoleon furnished with the powers which 
the Provisional Government accedes, the late 
Emperor repounces formally all kind of pre- 

“tensions to the crowns of France and Italy, 
and shall enjoy, in exchange, during his life, 
the island of Elba, where a pension will be 
paid to him and the members of his family. 

The Duchies of Parma, Placentia, and 
Guastalla, will be ceded at the approaching 

» in full sovereignty to the Empress 

aria Louisa; she will transmit them to her 

son, who is henceforth to be styled Prince of 
Parma and Placentia. 


Colonial produce, so long nearly prohibited 
by Bonaparte’s Continental System, is now 
sold in France much below the duty to which 
it was lately: liable. Coffee, for instance, 
which paid a duty of 44 sous per Jb. can now 
scarcely find purchasers at 38. 

F Discovery of a Forest on the Coast of 
Bri .—On inclosing a considerable extent 
of lend from the sea, on the coast of Brittany, 
lately, it was discovered, that a large forest, 


in an early age, had grewn along it, a great 
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number of trees of large dimensions, consist- 
ing of ash, beech, and bitch, having been 
dug up in an extent of seven leagues. The 
timber, when fitst raised out of the earth, is 
extremely soft, but, on being exposed to the 
air, soov grows hard enough to be convertible 
to various uses, 


Agriculture.— Earl Bathurst has transmitted” 
to the Board of Agriculture a letter from the 
Duke of Wellington, with an enclosure to 
his Grace from the President of the Agricul- 
tural Board of Toulouse, requesting: permis- 
sion to enter into reciprocal communitations 
between the two Boards for the benefit of 
both countries. The French President's letter 
to the Duke expressing a complimentary hope 
** that his Grace would kindly eondescénd to 
aid the cultivation of a country, which his 
magnanimity has saved.” 


The want of horses is now so great from 
the destruction made of them by Buona- 
parte, that there scarcely remains a horse 
for a remise, or gentleman's carriage. ‘The 
fiacres, or hackney coaches, have a few; but 
they are so miserible that the Parisians them- 
selves are ashamed of them. It is imagined 
they will purchase a number of our cast dra-— 
goon horses, for carriage horses. 


During the journey of the King of France 
to Dover, the parish clerk of Sittingbourne 
was pressed by the crowd under the wheels of 
the carriage, and so much injured that he. 
died shortly after. The accident at the 
time greatly affected his Majesty, who gave a 
£10 note for his present supply, and pledged 
himself, in case of his deaths to provide for 
his family. 

SPEECH ADDRESSED TO LOUIS XVI, OW 
HIS CONSECRATION IN 1775, BY M. GAIL- 
LARD, DIRECTOR OF THE FRENCH ACADE- 
MY. 


Sire,—A prince whose glory would have 
been unspotted, if he had not unfortunately 
been a conqueror, Henry V. King of Eng- 
land, said to his subjects who wished to take 
the oath of allegiance before he was crowned ; 
** wait to swear obedience to me, till I have 
swom obeaience to the laws.”"—With us, 


‘Sire, obedience does not expect that solem- 


nitys Impatient as love with which it is 
blended, ani the character of whieh it always 
assumes, you saw it burst forth from the 
first moment of your reign. It is a maxim 
in this empire that, independent of time and 
death, Royalty is eternal; that authority is 
never suspended ; that the plenitude of power 
asses immediately to the successor with the 
ove of the French, a sacred portion of this 
noble heritage. What grandeur then can 
that imposing, that affecting ceremony of 
their consecration, add to our kings? It 
stamps them with the seal of religion, and 
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the engagements that Majesty is assuming 
redoubles the zeal of the nation, by confirm- 
ing its hopes, This vow, this divine vow of 
promoting the happiness of twenty millions 
of people, if it be to the Deity solely that it 
is made, if it be written only in heaven, it is 
so much the more inviolable. Oh! what 
other guarantee for its fulfilment couid we 
desire than the heart of your Majesty? It 
enlightens you in all your duties :_ that alone 
inspires you with the design of maintaining or 
establishing public morals, by giving them 
your example as arule, and ceconomy for a 

sis. It will always teach you that a necessa- 
ry war is a scourge; that a useless war isa 
crime; that the two most dire enemies to 
religion (after impiety and outrage) are, the 
intolerance that would cause it to be hated, 
aod the superstition that would render it 
despicable ; that a Sovereign owes to his peo- 

le justice, and judges worthy of administer- 
ing it, and ministers named by the public 
voice; that in short he owes to literature a 
powerful support, not only because it forms 
the glory, and even, according to Le Sage, 
the destiny of Empires, but particularly be- 
cause it strengthens virtue by extendiog infor- 
mation. It is a truth, Sire, of which your 
Academy would furnish me with strong 
proofs and great examples, if I could forget 
that, having the honor of being here its inter- 
preter, I ouglit to speak in the presence of its 
august protector of its respect only, and of its 
gratitude.” 

It is generally known to have been a part 
of Buonaparte’s policy, to reward his favour- 
ites by matrimonial alliances with young 
ladies of fortune. It appears from several 
documents, published in the Journal des 
Débats, that in 1810, he had sent circulars 
to his prefects of departments on the Rhine, 
requiring them to transmit lists of the young 
ladies of family in their districts, that they 
might be enrolled in the ‘* class of heiresses.” 
This list or table of which mention is made 
in the circular, and respecting which the 
most profound secrecy is required by the local 


In the first, the name of every lady is re- 
quired to be inserted; second, their age; 
third, the name of their parents; fourth, 
their former possessions and present estate ; 
fifth, their fortunes; sixth, the supposed for- 
tune of each of their daughters, and their ex- 
pectancies ; seventh, the nature and locality 
of their property ; the eighth and last colamn 
shall be under the head of ‘* Observations.’’ 
This column was to contain an account of 
the ‘ personal beauties or deformities, the 
temper, talents, accomplishments, conduct, 
and religion of the young ladies," who were 
the victims of this tyrannical order... Thus it 
was not sufficient for the fiend to deprive 
parents of all their sons capable of bearing 
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arms, he was determined also to bereave 
them of their daughters, and to dispose of 
them at his pleasure, without their consent 
or the approbation of their family. 


Brussels, May 11—On the evening of 
the 6th a great calamity took place at Na- 
mur. A quantity of guopowder took fire, 
from what cause is unknown, and blew up 
the arsenal which stands on the back of the 
Sambre, behind the cathedral. ‘The church 


sustained little damage, but sixteen houses 
and several individuals 


were destroyed, 
perished. 


The sword and sash of Frederick the Great, 
taken by Bonaparte after the batile of Jena, 
and deposited in the hotel of the Invalids at 
Paris, with other trophies carsied off from the 
Prussian States, are on their way from Paris. 
to Berlin. 


Shark secured: Presence of Mind.—A 
singular circumstance occurred in February 
last, at St. Vincent’s. A gentleman named 
Whitlow, sailing in a boat at night from 
the leeward part of the islend to King- 
ston, and sitting in the stern sheets, a large 
shark that had followed, made at length a 
spring at his intended victim, and knocked off 
his hat; but, at the same time, fell into the 
boat. The gentleman, with great presence 
of mind, immediately jumped up, and se- 
cured the voracious monster with a cloak and 
some bandages. It measured twelve feet, and 
was of enormous weight, 


The celebrated Palafox, the defender of 
Saragossa, has beeu named Captain Generai 
of the Spanish armies. 


Bravery commemorated, —The Spanish 
goveraument mean to erect, On some most 
spicuous part of the country, a grand national 
column, on which is to be inscribed the names | 
of all those British officers who fell in the de- 
fence of Spain; who died to establish for” 
Spaniards, their rights, their liberties,. and 
their possessions, aud to whom Spain is in- 


| debted that she is still a country. This:so- 


ile emori ually creditable to 
authorities, is divided into eight columns :— | lemn memorial, equally cre Seth 


nations, will be a monument to future times, 
of British valour, and Spanish gratitude. 


A late number of a Journal entitled Mines 
Orient, published at Vienna, by M. de 
Hammer, gives an extract from a curious let- 
ter respecting Arabian horses, written by Dr. 
Seetzen, and dated Moka, 14th of Novem- 
ber 18!0. The writer maintains that these 
animals are much less numerous than has 
generally been supposed, and he mentions 
5,500 as being the whole number of horses 
in all Arabia. He also combats the opimion 
generally entertained in Europe, respecting 
the beauty and good qualities of the Arabian 
breed of horses. 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 


Panorama-Ojfice, May 28, 1814. 


It is certain that Napoleon Buonaparte is 
arrived at the place of his destination, the 
island of Elba, and has assumed a dominion 
for which nature never intended him. By 
what authority the people of this unhappy 
island are forced to submit to the unprincipled 
devastator of men, ought to be the subject of 
a motion for enquiry by certain members of 
a certain assembly.— Grotius, Puffendorf, 
Vattel, with all who acknowledge the rights 
of nations, affirm that —~but what signifies 
what they affirm? it is nevertheless true, that 
Napoleon Buonaparte has arrived in the island 
of Elba; and that in the island of Elba he 
designs 10 exercise—afier his old way, we 
suppose, the most paternal of all paternal go- 
vernments. For the rest,assvy the horologists, 
Tempus Imperator rerum. 

A good character is of all things ths most 
excellent, What kind of character the Great 
Emperor and King ef Elba brings with 
him from his last place, may be inferred from 
the following document, 


Proclamation of the General Council of the 
Department of the Seine, and of the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Paris. 


Inhabitants of Paris! Your Magistrates 
would be traitors to you and the country, if 
they, out of any personal views, avy longer 
snppressed the’ voice of conscience. This 
voice exclaims to themi, that you have to at- 
tribute all the evils that overwhelmed you 19 
one man. It is he who every year takes 
away to the conseription a tenth part of your 
families ; which of us has not lost a sori, a 
brothef, a relation, ora friend? For whom 
did all these brave men die? For him alotie, 
not for their country. Wherefore? They 
are saerificed—absolutely sacrificed to eicrnize 
the memory, the madness of the most dread- 
ful. tyrant that ever oppressed the human 
race } 


Itis he which, instead of 400 miflions | 
disinterested alliance. 


which France paid under our good and an- 
cient Kings, to be free, happy, and tranquil, 
has burthened us with 1500 millions, which 
burthen he even threatened fo increase. 
is he who hath shut against us the seas of 
both hemispheres ; who has annihilated all 


the sources of national prosperity ; bas torn | 


the cultivators from our fields, the workmen 
from our manufactories. To him we are in- 
debied for the hatred of all nations, without 
having merited it; since we as well as they 
have been more the unhappy victims than the 
sad instruments of his rage. 

Is not he the man who, contemning every 
thing mez hold sacred, has kept in prisow the 


he who, by a detestable piece of treachery, 
robbed a King, his ally, of his dominions, and 
delivered the Spanish nation, an ancient and 
faithful friend, to the horrors of devastation 2? 
Is it not he who has brought the enemy to 
‘the very door of his deceived subjects, after 
having just refused an honourable peace, in 
which our country might at least have taken 
breath a while? And did he not, lasily, give 
the scandalous orders to the National Guard, 
uselessly to expose itself to an impossible de- 
fence of the capital, upon which capital he 
thus invoked all the vengeance of she eneiny ? 
Finally, is it not he, who fearing nothing 
so much as truth, has contemptuously, before 
the eyes of all Europe, driven away our Le- 
a because they once ventured ‘to tell 
im the truth, with equal moderation and 
dignity >What does it signify that he has 
sacrificed a small number of persons to his 
ambition or personal revenge, when he has 
sacrificed France—France, do we say ?—all 
Europe to his boundless ambition. Ambi- 


tion or revenge, that is indifferent. Be it as 
it may, behold the consequences of it: see 
the whole Continent of Europe every where 
covered with the mingled tones of French- 
men and of people who had nothing to de- 
mand of each otner, who did not hate each 
ether, whose remoteness frowi each other pree 
cluded all differences, and whom he alone has 
plunged into war, ih order to fill the world 
with his name. 

Why should we be told of bis past scon- 
vests? What good have they done us? 
"he hatred of other nations, the mourning of 

families, the constrained celibacy of our 
daughters, the untimely widowhood of oar 
wives; the annihilation of all riches; the 
despair ef parents, who, out of a numerous 
progeny, have not a single child left to close 
their eyes; this is what we have got by his 
conquests! It is these which, now within 
our own walls, which under the paternal 
protection of our Kings, were never con- 
quered, animated foreigners with courage, 
whose generous protection demands our gra- 
titadey while we delight in offering to them a 


There is not one of as who does not in his 
heart detest him as a public enemy ; not one 
who in his secret thovghts has not often 
wished to see an end put at length to so many 
needless cruelties. ; 
We'should be traitors to the public cause, 
if we hesitated to declare the wish of our 
héarts and of yours. 

Europe in arms invites to it; it asks it, a8 
a benefit to humanity, as a pledge’ of general 
and darable peace. 

People of Paris—Europe in arms should 
net obtain of your Magistrates this wish, if it 
did not coincide with their duties. 


venerable bead of our religion? Is it not 


~ Butitis in the name of those very duties, 
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and indeed of the most sacred.,of thena, that 
we forswear all allegiance to the Usurpar, 
and return to our lawful Sovereigns, 

If it is dangerous to follow this impulse of 
the heart and the conscience, we, submit to 
it; history and the gratitude of the French 


shall preserve your names, aud transmit them. 


as an inheritance to the veneration, of pos- 
terity. 

Resolved, The General Council of the De- 
partment of the Seine, and the Municipal 
Council of Paris, voluntarily assembled, de- 
clare with the unanimity of all the members 
present, that they solemnly renounce all obe- 
dience to Napoleon Buonaparte ; that they 
solemuly desire that the Mouarchical Govern- 
ment may be restored in the person of Louis 
XVIII. and his lawful successors. 

Resolved, That this Declaration, and the 
Proclamation explaining the grounds of it, be 
primted at Paris, posted up, sent to all the 
Authorities remaining at Paris and in the De- 


partments, and transmitted to the Manicipal. 


Councils in alf the Departments. 
Done in the General Council at Paris, 
‘in the Town Hall, April 1, 1814. 
Bapenzer, 


It must, however, be confessed that this 
testimony is ex parte. We should never re- 


fuse to hear what a culprit can say in his de-, 


fence; although, in this instance, it is af- 
ter sentence of transportation has _pass- 
ed against him.—The following may be ta- 
ken as Buonaparte’s answer to the foregoing 
imputations ; bat especially to those made 
against him by the senate, and recorded in 
page 596, of the present volume. 


Order of the Day.-—Fontainblean, April 7. 
** The Emperor thanks the army for the 
attachment it has shown to him, and, above 
all because it acknowledges that France resides 
in him, and not in the people in the capital. 
The soldier follows the fortune of his general, 
his honour, and conscience, .The Duke of 
Ragusa has not inspired his brothers in arms, 
with those feelings ; he is gone, over to the 
Allies. The Emperor cannot approve. the 
conditions on which he has taken his step ; 
he cannot accept, his hfe and liberty.as a boon 
from a subject., The, Senate has allowed it- 
self to dispose of the gavernment of France ; 
it has forgotten that it is. indebted. for the 
power which it now, abuses to. the Emperor. 
alone ; that he saved..a part of us members 
out of the storms of the revolution, raised 
another part from. nothing to greatness, and 
protected them against the hatred of the na- 
tion. The Senate appeals. to the Articles of 
the Constitution, in order to overthrow: it. 
It does not blush to make reproaches to the 
Emperor, without reflecting thatthe Senate 
itself, as the first body in the State, has had 
ashare in every event. It has gone so far as 
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to dare»to reproach the Emperor with having 
falsified the official documents in their publi- 
cation; the whole world’ knows he had no 
casion for. such artifices; a hint from him was 
a command for the Senate, which always did 
more than was required of it.” The Emperor 
has.ever been ready to attend to the well 
founded advice of his ministers, and he ex-° 
pected from. them, under present circam- 
stances, the fullest approbation and support of 
his measures. If out of zeal, exaggeration 
has slipped into the public addresses and 
speeches, the Emperor may certainly have 
been deceived, but ought not those who have — 
held such language tohim, to reproach them. 
selves for the consequences of their owi flat- 
tery? 

“ ‘The Senate is not ashamed to speak of 
libels against foreign powers, and forgets that 
they were composed in its own bosom, AS 
long. as fortune remained faithful to their soves 
reign, these people never let a syllable of come 


plaint about tke abuse of power escape their 


lips) Ifthe Emperor had despised mankind 
as he is upbraided with having done, the 
world must now acknowledge that he had 
some reason to despise them. 

«« He has received his dignity from God 
and the nation; they alone can take it from 
him. He has always considered this dignity 
as a burthen, and when he took it upon him- » 
gelf, it was from the conviction that he alone 
was able to support it in a becoming man- 
ner. His fortune seemed to be ‘his destiny, 
Now that fortune has declared against bim, 
nothing but the express will of the nation 
could prevail upon him to remain any longer 
upon the throne, ‘ 

‘* If he must consider himself as the only | 


‘obstacle to peace, he most willingly makes to 


France his last sacrifice. He has accordingly 
sent the Prince of Moscow, and the Dukes 
of Vicenza and Tarentum, to Paris, to open 
a negociation. Thé army may be assured that 
its honour, and the happiness of France shall: 
ever be opposed to each other.’’ 


Both these documents contain truths, It 
is true, that the conquests of Napoleon were’ 
It is true, Napo- 
Jeon protected many members of the Senate 
against the hatred ef the nation ; and itis 


true, beyond question, that were Napoleon 


triusspbant, a hint from him would continue 
to possess the force of a command! The in- 
ference is fairly drawn by the Emperor! !! 

It is. understood that, after contriving as 
many delays as possible, at Fontainbleau, 
where we last left Napoleon, he was taken 
under.an escort to the soutli of France, where 
he practised all modes of concealment of his 
person, fearing the vengeance due to his 
crimes, from an agitated populace. His anx- 
iety to secure his dear se/f has sadly degraded 
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him in the e 
with whom Ge heroism is over. 
at Frejus (the port at which he first landed in 
France after Cie escape from his army in 
Egypt), where two vessels were obtained to 
transport him to Elba: one an English fri- 
gate, the Undaunted, Captain ee, the 
other a French cutter. He preferred the Un- 
daunted; and thus set the seal to his infamy, 
by seeking refuge under the flag of a people 
which he had so grossly abased—both pub- 
liely and privately. It is certain that his con- 
tempt for the British nation induced him to 
quarrel with bis then oracle, Talleyrand, 
vious to the rupture of the peace of Amiens, 
Some go so far as to say, that they all but 
came to fisty-cuffs at the council table: Buo- 
naparte insisting that ‘‘ he should awe the 
court of St. James's into acquiescence :” Tal- 
leyrand retorting, ‘1 know the people bet- 
ter: I have been there: [ tell you plainly 
they will fight you; and would were you a 
hundred times what you are! You are mis- 
taken,” He partly tried the experiment upon 
Lord Whitworth, at a public levee ;—but 
sent an apology next day. It was too late: 
his lordship’s dispatches relating the incident 
were a hundred miles in advance towards 
England before the apologist had opened his 
business. 

What contempt he has since expressed for 
this ‘* nation of shopkeepers,” is known to 
all the world; and stands recorded at full 
Jength in that remarkable document which 
embellishes page 506, of our tenth volume. 
There he proposed to sweep us from the face 
of the earth: now he has the impudence to 
tei Captain Usher, that he always respect- 
ed and esteemed the British nation.” Unne- 
cessarily degraded knave and madman! why 
uot be silent rather than vent lies so gross, $0 
absolutely beyond the possibility of being lis- 
tened to, even for entertainment! Well, at 
his prison arrived—the folly of his minions 
has allowed them to issue proclamations to 
which no fellows can be found in the records 


es of his quondam adherents, 


of time past, and to which no resemblance | 


will be created in what remains of time to 
~come. Such uniques demand insertion. 


The Vice-Prefect of the Isle of Elba, per- 
JSorming the Functions of Prefect, to the 
Inhabicants of that Isie. 


The most fortunate event which could 
illustrate the history of the isle of Elba is 
realised before your eyes- 

Our august sovereign, the Emperor Na- 
poleon is come among us. 

Give then free course to that joy which 
MUSToverflow your hearls; your wishes are 
accomplished, and the felicity of the isle is 
secured. 

Listen to the first memorable words which 
he has condescended to address to you, through 

‘ “orn of the public functionaries ; J 
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will be to you a good’ father, be you to me 
good children!!! Let them be tor ever im- 
pressed on your grateful hearts. 

Let us all rally around his sAcRED PERSON, 
emulous in zeal and fidelity to serve him; this 
wiil be the sweetest recompense to his grate- 

Jul heart, and thus shall we render ourselves 
worthy ‘of that signal favour which Provie 
dence has conferred on us, 

Bavsiant, Vice-Prefect. 
Prefecture at Porto Ferrajo, May 4, 1814. 


Giuseppe Filippo Arrighi, Honorary Canon > 
of the Cathedral of Pisa, and of the Me- 
tropolitan Church of Florence, and under 
the Bishop of Ajaccio, Vicar-General of 
Isle of Elba, and Principality of Piomls- 
no, to the beloved in the Lord, our Brethren 
composing the Clergy and all the faithful 
in the Isle, health and benediction! 


That high Providence which irresistibly 
and beneficently disposes of every thing, aud 
assigus to nations their destiny, has deter- 
mined that amidst the political changes of 
Europe, we should in future be the subjects 
of Napoleon THz Great. Tie Isle of Elba, 
already celebrated for its natural productions, 
must now be more illustrious in tue history 
of nations, because it renders homage to its 
new prince of immortal fame. The Isle of 
Elba takes its place in the rank of nations; 
and the minuteness of its territory becomes. 
ennobled by the name of its ruler. Elevated 
to au honour so sublime, it receives into tls 
bosom * THE ANOINTED OF THE LORD, and 
those other distinguished personages who ac- 
company him. 

When his Imperial and Royal Majesty se- 
lected this isle for his retreat, he announced 
to the world with what predilection he loved — 
it. Opuience will inundate this country, and 
multiiudes will flock from other parts lo our 
territory, to behold a hero!!! The first day he 
set foot upon our shore, he pronounced our 
destiny and our felicity, ‘* J wi/l be a good 
Sather,” said he, ‘* be you good children.” 

Beloved Catholics, what words of tender- 
ness! what expressious of benevolence! what 
hopes may we not cherish of our future fe- 
licity ! Let these words then form the de- 
light of your thoughts, and be impressed on 
your sou/s with transports of consolation; let 
fathers rehearse them to’ their children, and 
let the memory of the words which secure 
glory and prosperity to the isle of Elba be per- 
petual from generation to generation. 

Fortunate citizens of Porto Ferrajo! within 
your walls the sacred person of his Imperial 
and Roval Majesty isto dwell. Mild in cha- 


* This ‘* precious gift,” this ** anointed 
of the Lord,” alias this wretehed villain, en- 
tered Elba in procession, preceded by three 
fidlers and two fifers. So much for the 
would-be Emperor of the World! 
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racter at all times, constant in affection to 
your prince, Napoleon the Great resides with 
you; never belie the favourable idea which he 
formed of you. 

~ Beloved faithful in Jesus Christ, act in 
correspondence to your fate; non sint schis- 
mate inter vos : idem sapite, pacem habete, et 
Deus pacis et dilectionis erit vobiscum. Let 
fidelity, gratitude, submission, reign in your 
hearts. f. all of you unite in a respectful 
sentiment of internal affection for your prince, 
father rather than sovereign! and exu/t with 
sacred joy in the goodness of the Lord, who, 
Srom the ages of eternity, had destined for you 
this happy event!!! 

With this view we order that next Sun- 
day, in all the churches, a solemn T'e Deum 
be sung, in thanksgiving to the Almighty for 
the prectous e1FT which, in the alundance 
of his mercy, he has conferred upon us. 

Given from the Ecclesiastical Court of 
Elba, this Gth of May, 1814. 

Gigned) Guuserre 
Vicar-General. 
Franczso ANGIOLETTI, Sec, 


These affches in the language of an in- 
genious punster would have well become the 
dignitaries of the Scilly islands—there,—or 
at Sombrero—Buonaparte had been com- 
pletely at home—which he may yet be in 
some om rhe Bicetre at Porto Fetrajo, —— 
Where his grave may be dug is yet a secret : 
we leave the revelation of it to pitiless fate. 


All eyes in Europe are now turned.to pro- 
ceedings in France. The happy revolution 
that has placed Louis on the throne is a close 
trial for him, personally. He has a hydra, 
assuming many forms, to destroy: we are an- 
xious that he should triumph. These are 
early days. Hitherto he has conducted him. 
self with great propriety. Should this be. 
come an acknowledged part of his character, 
it will contribute essentially to his fature com- 
fort. Our last Jeft him landed in France, 
from which point of time we resume our 
sketch of events. 

His Majesty moved by slow advances to- 
wards Paris, which capital he reached May 
3, and entered in triumph, To attempt any 
description of his reception, the immense 
multitude of people, the devices, &c. &c. 
would exceed our limits. A single para- 
graph to that effect is the whole we can in- 
sert. 


From St. Quen to the Gale of St. Denis. 


The cavalry and infantry of the National 
Guard, the Roval Guard and the detach- 


ments of the troops of the line having been 
drawo- up. in order of battle, and the whole 
of the procession formed, his Majesty the 
King of France gave the signal of departure. 
It was near eleven o'clock, and every eye 
was directed to the King. ° The neues, 


dressed in a blue coat, with the epaulets of 
a general, was in a rich and elegant open 
landau, drawn by eight white horses, pre- 
sented to him by the Prince Regent of Eng- 
land. Their heads were adorned with plumes 
of white feathers. On the left of the King 
was seated the danghier of Louis XVI. dress- 


ed ina white robe, and wearing a cap dee. 


corated with white feathers, with a veil 
thrown behind. Monsieur the Count D’Ar- 
tois, and his son the Duke De Berri, were 
on each side of him, on horseback.—The en. 
thusiasm and universal joy which were mani- 
fested are inexpressible. The same acclama- 
tions were raised by way voice. ‘ Vive le 
Roi! Vice Madame! Vivent nos Princes! 
Vivent les Bourbons !” 4 

His Majesty went immediately to Notre 
Dame, where Te Deum and Domine salvum’ 
fac Regem were sung with the utmost en- 
thusiasm. 

From Notre Dame his Majesty repaired to 
the Thuileries. The Duchess d’Angouleme 
was received by a train of one hundred and 
Jorty-four ladies (twelve for ¢ach district), 
all dressed in white, and with no other 
adornment but the lily. The National Guards 
were distinguished. Fire-works, bands of 
music, &c. &c. were displayed, with illu- 
minations of different kinds’ throughout the 


city. 
May 4. His re | reviewed the allied 
troops in Paris. The Swiss were replaced in 
their ancient duty at the palace. 

Declaration of the King. 
Louts, by the grace of God, King of France - 


and Navarre.—To all those to whom these 


presents come, greeting :— 

Recalled by the love of our people to the 
throne of our fathers, enlightened by the 
misfortunes of the nation which we are des- 
tined to govern, our first thought is to invoke 


that mutual confidence so necessary to our - 


repose, and to her happiness. Afier having 


read attentively the plan of the Constitution _ 


proposed by the Senate in the session of the 
Gth of April last, we have acknowledged that 
the bases were good, but that a great many 
articles bearing the appearance of the precipi- 
tation with which they have been digested, 


cannot, in their actual form, become the | 


fundamental law of the state. 
Resolved to adopt a liberal Constitution, 


we wish it to be wisely combined ; and not . 
being able to accept one thatit isindispensably 
necessary to rectify, we call together for the ~ 


10th of June, of the present year, the Senate 
and the Legislative Body; engage to place 


under their eyes the result of the lavours 


which we shall bave taken with a comunission 


chosen out of those two bodies, and to give , 


for the bases to that Cunstitution the follow. 
ing guarantees : — 


The representative government shall be 
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the same’ as ‘it existi this day, divided ‘into 
two bodies, viz: — 

The Senate; and the Chamber, composed 
of Deputies of ie Departments. 

e Taxes shall be freely granted, _ 
ublic and Individual Liberty secured. 

The Liberty of the Press respected, saving 
the necessary precautions for the public tran- 
quillity. 

The liberty of worship guaranteed. 

Property shall be inviolable and sacred ; 
the sale of National Esiates shall remain ir- 
revocable. 

The Ministers being responsible, may be 
prosecuted by one of the Houses of Legisla- 
ture, and tried by the-other. ' 

‘The Judges shall be irremovable, and the 
Judicial Power independent. 

The Public Debt shall be guaranteed ; the 
pensions, ranks, and honours of the military 
shall be preserved, and both the Ancieat and 
New Nobility. 

The Legion of Honour of which we shall 
determine the decoration, shall be imain- 


tained. 

All French be admissible to employ- 

ments, civil and military. ye 

Finally,, no individual can be disturbed for 
his opinion or votes. sake 
LOUIS. 


Done at Saint Quen, the od of May, 1814.” 
Such are the bases avowed by the King for 


the future constitution of France: our readers 
will compare them ‘with thuse degcribed in 
another article in the present number. 

May 6. His Majesty issued another decree, 
convoking the public ies for May 31, in- 
stead of June 10. By a decree of the same 
date, the King! appointed ‘a council of war to 
assist in the ‘regulations of that’ depattment. 
The most distingaisted members of the coun. 
cil are’ Marshals Ney, Augeteau, and Mae-’ 


domald: Their titles of nobility ‘are omitted 
in and they’ are simply called”’ 


Marshal Ney, &e. 


‘On ‘the 7th, the Settate; ‘in! 4 body; ‘was’ 


presénted to the’ King. Barthelemy, the pré- 
sident, addressed Kis Majesty in getteral terms, 
assttring him of the attachment and fidelity 
of that XVIIT., in his teply, 
thatiked ‘them for ‘their assurances, 
clared his intention of observing the promités” 
he-had'made. The Legislative Body, which 
was afterwatds presented, addressed his Ma- 
jesty in the same general manner. 

Saturday, May 14: A ‘service’ at 
Notte Dame for the’ of thé souls‘of the 
late™*kings Lovis' XV1. and XVII, of the 


Queen Marie Antoinette, and Madame Eliza. | 


beth of Frarice. The King was present in. 

to: The chief mourners were Mon- 
Duke de Berri, and the Prince of 
Con 4 
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Ainong the Cabinet Ministers, nominated 
by alleyrand,. Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs; and the Abbé Montes. 

uieu, Secretary for the Interior. Mon- 
sieur, the King’s brother, has been appoint- 
ed Colonel of all the National Guards. in 
France ; and, in that corps, all the nobility 
and gentry, landed and professional men, 
and others who have most interest in the 
welfare of the state, are expected to be en- 
rolled. 
This.is politic; and it shews clearly that 
the King Jooks to the nation rather than to 
the army, for his ‘fature security, Time 
will gradually afford advantages, which pro- 
perly improved, will render succeeding diffie 
culties less, It is reported that the army will 
be fixed at 230,000. It is now upwards of 
400,000. 

The’ navy will be effectually ‘reduced ; as 
appears from an authentic document, issued 
by the Count D' Artois. 

We, Charlés Philip of France, son of 
France, Monsieur, brother of the king, 
Lieut,-General of the kingdom. 

b the report of the provisional com-. 
missiéner of marine and provisional counci 
of state, we order as follows 

Art. 1. When the preliminaries of peace, 
between France and the Allied Powers shall 
have been signed, or a general armistice been 
agreed upon, the number of:ships of war or 
trauisports which are actually equipped in the 
six maritime districts shall be provisionally 
reduced as follows 

13. Ships of the Tine. | 

21 Frigates. | 13 Flutes. 

27 Corvettes, 60 Transports. 

2. The abové number of light vessels an 
transports may be temporarily augmented, if 
cifcunjstances require it, to serve for the 
speedy conveyance of English prisoners of 
war, who are to be sent home in execu- 
tion of the decree of the 13th inst. 

3. The foreign seamen, or those coming 
from departments united to France since 1792, 
shall be disbanded the first, and sent home. 

4. There ‘shall be rovisionally employed 
only two reat admirals in the command of | 
the haval force in active service, one at Brest 
and the’otherat Toolon, 

5. ‘The vessels which are at Flushing, Ant- 
werp, and Gerda, shall remain equip 
until fresh orders. 

Given at Paris, 21st April, 1814. 

(Signed) Cuarves 


In’ some ‘of the departments which had 
beeii most severely oppressed by taxation, un- 
det Buonaparte, the have taken rather 
too literally the promise of the Count D'Ar- 
tois, that there should be no mote droits 
réunit. The king has been obliged’ to issue 
a proclamation requesting them to pay these, — 
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till a regalar and lasting arrangement can be 
made. 


Among other acts of justice, a decree of 
the gth of May direets that the 71 chests of 
papers from the diplomatic archives of Hol- 
land, now deposited in the archives of the 
minister for foreign affairs of France, shall 
be restored to the [atch government. 

A similar decree directs that there shall 
be restored to ten principal Spanish fa- 
milies, the objects of art, and other pro- 
perty, which were sequestered by the for- 
mer French government, in conformity with 
the decree of the 12th Nov. 1808. 


Our private intelligence is little to the 
praise of the Parisians, whose vanity feels it- 
self mortified by. British superiority, and treats 
British visitors with a kind of invidious su- 
perciliousness, not. easily described nor easily 
endured. , Still harsher feelings retain too 
muci influence among the soldiery. : 


After France, we naturally turn our eyes 
to what was formerly called Holland in com- 
mon speech, but properly the United Pro- 
vinces: it is now the Sovereignty of the Ne- 
therlands. But whether it will vot receive 
an augmentation of territories, in Netherlaads 
proper, a few days will explain ; for the Pre- 
liasmarics of Peace cannot well be delayed 
beyoud a few days, according to all probabi- 
lity. It is understood, that the Sovereigo 
Prince is on his way to Paris, induced by 
some urgent call, ‘The late French Govern- 
ment—that inexhaustible source of lessings 
to its subjects, has contrived to drain Hollaug, 
net only of the last peany—but of more than 
the last. It emptied all the repositories of 
public stores, aud left bare walls to the enjoy- 
ment of its successor. A late statement ot the 
public finances by the Minister, informs, that 

The expences of 1814 would be about 
63,500,000 guilders. The revenue about 
38,480,000 florins. Deficit 25,020,000 flo- 
rins. A great part of this expeuce was owing 
to extraordinary ci:cumstances. ‘I'he public 
chests had been carried off by the enemy— 
the extreme neglect of the Dykes, demanded 
a heavy sum—the payment of interest to the 
public creditors, was so much in arrear, as 
to render necessary a provision for paying at 
once one year and a half. Add to these 
causes, that during the struggle war raged on 
the territories of the sovereigaty—that no 
taxer had been collected, generally speaking, 
nor could they be recovered—that many kinds 
of taxes become productive ouly by means of 
commerce, the advantages of which are not 
yet felt. ‘Blessed effects of French freedom ! 

Spain is at this moment an interesting ob-. 
ject. In calling to the discharge of the duties 
of Government the representatives of a people 
who: were unused to the conduct of public 
affairs, and many of them unacquainted with 

Vol. XV. (Lit. Pan. June, 1814.) 
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‘the first principles of political administration, 


great incunvenieucies could not be avoided. 
It was the best thing that could be done at 
the time, and therefore was highly commen- 
dable ; but the fact is, that the assembly was 
tora by party ; aod that being unused to their 
situation, nota few were influenced by feel- 
ings diflerent from the Amor Patria. Many 
events gave reason to suspect that gratitude 
was not the favourite vir:ve of the body; and 
whether prudeice was, has been doubted. 

Nevertheless, all concur in agreeing that 
they did many things well. ‘They formed a 
consiitution for the kingdom, and they sup- 
pressed many enormitics, which we hope 
pever fo see rise again. ‘Lo this constitution 
they had demanded the Kiug’s sanction ia 
terns sufficiently resolute, and some thought 
haughty ; not without a secret intention, to 
keep a full proportion of power in their own 
hauds.. We are far from affirming that it 
could be in better hands as things stood ; neither 
can we affirin thata beer mode of represen- 
tation might have been mre applicable to the 
necessities of the Country? 

‘The issue however, is that Ferdinand having 
been required to sanction the constitution, 
has refused it, He has even overturned, it. 
After having staid at Valentia longer than the. 
impatient wished, he has marched to Madrid 
with troops, has dispersed the Cortes—has 
sent the refractory to prison—and feels him- 
self—Aing / He promises in a long rescript 
to call a better Cories——to estabjish a better 
constitution—to do all for the good of his 
Country. God grant it may prove so! we 
can only say for ourselves, that we do not 
understand these proceedings. 

Without affecting to surmise what the 
feelings of the Spanish people, or the conduct 
of the Cortes will be, we tura our eyes toa 
northern nation whose King has jransferred 
the Sovereignty over them, without having at 
the same transferred love and iovaliy to his 
successor. A considerable portion of the 
Norwegian population has protested against 
the union of their country to Sweden, al- 
though their former Sovereign the King of 
Denmark, stands pledged 10 that measure by 
treaty, and has relinquished all his authority. 
Under the direction of a Danish prince (prince 
Christian) Norway-or at least a part of it— 
has made a profession of independence. 

A new Kingdom in the Nonh! We 
doubt much the event; and incline to think 
that Prince Christian will prefer the. chance of 
eventfal succession to the Danish throne, be« 
fore the certainty of Royalty in Norway. Tne 
antipathy between the Norwegians and Swedes 
isno-navelty. The /olfowing Declarations on 
this subject have been issued by the Courts 
concerned. The first is from the Court. of 


Denmark. 4 


Copenhugen, Apri! 26. — The following 
2G 
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circular letter, dated the 18th of last month, 
is addressed to the magistrates, and the inha. 
bitants in general, of the kingdom of Nor- 
way :— 

“ The situation in which Denmark and 
Norway were at the end of last vear, made it 
our duty as sovereign to give up one of our 
sister kingdoms to prevent the ruin of both. 

«* The treaty of peace concluded at Kiel 
on the 14th of January, this year, was 
the consequence. By this we gave the 
solemn promise, which never has been, nor 
shall be broken on our side, to renounce all 
claims to Norway, and to appoint commis- 
sioness to deliver the fortresses, the public 
domains, &c. to the plenipotentiaties, named 
by the King of Sweden. We commanded 
his highness Prince Christian, then Governor 
of Norway, t execute in our name what we 
had promised. We gave him the most posi- 
tive instructions, and on the Igth of January 
gave him our royal full powers for the per. 
sons whom he should appoint to execute the 
treaty. Then. we released all the inhabitants 
of eeway from their allegiance, and im- 

on them the duties which for the 
ture they owed to the King of Sweden. 

**« We have learned with heartfelt grief, 
that our nearest and most beloved relation, 
to whom we gave the government of Norway 
with unlimited confidence, instead of execu- 
ting our’commands, has ventured to neglect 
them, and even to declare Norway an inde- 

dent kingdom, and himself the regent of 
it; to refuse to give up what the King of 
Sweden had a right, according to the treaty, 
to demand ; and finally, that he had even 
seized upon our ships of war, which were in 
the harbours of Norway, has taken down the 
Danish flag, and hoisted another in its stead 
and arrested their commanders, our servants. 
' # Since, afier the treaty of peace which 
we have sige » and the renunciation of our 
elaims on Norway, we neither do nor will 
acknowledge in that kingdom any other au- 
thority than that of his majesty the King of 
Sweden, we cannot but be highly displeased 
at what has been done there, contrary to 
the treaty and our express orders ; and the 
more so, as every civil officer, from the 
ighest to the lowest, who had been appoint- 
ed by us, as well as every other of our subjects 
in Norway, is released from his allegiance 
towards as, on the sole condition of fulfilling, 
as far as he is concerned, the stipulations of 
the treaty of peace. 

* At the same time that we make this 
known, we forbid every one of the officers 
whom we have nominated in Norway, to 

or to retain any employment whatever 
in that Kingiom: in its present state; we recall 
all the civi 
way, who are not natives of that country, 
on regard Denmark, or any of the 
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countries belonging to it, as their native 
country, and order them to return within 
four weeks. from the time when they shall be 
made acquainted with this letter, under pain 
of forfeiting our favour, and all the rights, 
advantages, and privileges, which they do or 
might enjoy as native Danish subjecis. 

«« Given at our Court, at Copenhagen, 
April 18, 1814.” 

The Court of Sweden has issued the fol- 
lowing 

Deelaration.—Bis Majesty the King of 
Sweden having declared to the people of Nor- 
way, by the Proclamation addressed to them, 
that he reserved to them all the essential rights 
which constitute public liberty, and having 
engaged himself expressly to leave to the na- 
tion the faculty of establishing a constitution 
analogous to the wants of the country, and 
founded chiefly upon the two bases of nati- 
onal representation and the right of taxin 
themselves; these promises are now renew 
in the most formal manner. The King will 
by no means interfere directly in the new 
Constitutional Act of Norway, which must, 
however, be submitted for his acceptance. 
He wishes only to trace the first lines of its 
foundation, leaving to the people the right of 
erecting the rest of the building. 

His Majesty is also invariably determined 
not to amalgamate the financial systems of the 
two countries. In consequence of this prin- 
ciple, the debts of the two crowns shall re- 
main always separate from each other, and 
no tax shall be collected in Norway for the 
purpose of paying the debts of Sweden, and 
vice versa. ‘The intention of his Majesty is 
not to suffer the revenue of Norway to be 
sentout of the country. The expense of ad- 
ministration being deducted, the rest shall be 
employed in objects of general utility, and in 
a sinking fand for the extermination of the 
national debt. 

The Crown Prince (Bernadotte) has re- 
turned in haste to Sweden to watch events. 

The King of the two Sicilies says he will 
never abandon his Neapolitan Section, 

The King of Sardinia has resorted to Genoa, 
where he has heen received with the honours 
due to Crowned Heads. . 

Amidst all this, the ci-devant King of 
Spain, Charles, says—** as the old Sovereigns 
are resuming their Thrones, why should nor 
I resume mine?” 

His Holiness has entered Rome in great 
State ; and thus almost every thing seems to 
he returning to its former condition.—We 
hope not quite ;—but that the Political code 
will prove to be a new edition, carefully re- 
vised, and greatly improved. 

The only settled part of the World is Bri- 
tain ;——and there—the Corn Bill!—O, ho! 
so then John Bull cannot fill his belly with 
Politics— But of this hereafter. 
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STATE OF TRADE. .. 
Lleyd’s Coffee House, May 23, 1814. 
Amidst al] the fluctuations of commodities, 
scarcely any one of which is not experiencing 
or expecting, great changes, it is certain, 
that much less gold has been exported lately 


than usual, and that the price of Bullion de-: 


clines, with every prospect of continuing to 
decline. Bullion has two forms in reality, each 
deserving attention. The first is that of an 
article of commerce, parcels of which difler- 
ing in fineness, of course differ in value : 
whereas the second form, that of coin, is of 
a determinate fineness, and therefore of a 
fixed value: the impression of the state is 
a guarantee of this fact, without further exa- 
mination, We have to report to day, that 
Portugal gold coin lately sold so high as 
£5. 11s.. is now no more than £5 4s. 
Foreign gold in bars, that was £5 10s. is 
now £5 3s. and dollars, once at no less than 
7s. are fallen to 6s. 6d. Very small parcels 
of doubloons are now offered for sale. The 
small export leads to the inference that prices 
will experieuce farther depression. ‘This will 
we hope settle the lonz contested bullion ques- 
tion ; aud restore bank notes to their level. 


At this moment there is searcely any thing 
the price of which can be called fixed : and 
the variation exterds to minor articles, of 
which some have heretofure been thought 
steady by nature. That articles of greater 
consumption or in greater demand abroad, 
should rise or fall with the changes in weekly 
orders, is bat natural: and when a commo- 
dity has reached a very high price, it must be 
expected that a fall is near, if the supply have 
been regular, and no unforeseen accident has 
taken place to its disadvantage, where pro- 
duced. For instance: greai anxiety is felt to 
ascertain the probable conter:ts of the Lee- 
ward Island fleet, now on its way home. It 
was to leave the islands early in May, say @d 
or 4th. It consists of from 230 to 250 sail. 
The Jamaica convoy would sail about the 
a wa and might amount to 130 or 140 
sail. The arrival of these fleets, posed at 
the end of June, would tend aoe to settle 
the market price, than all the efforts of spe- 
or anti-speeculators, however di- 
rected. 


In the mean while, Sugar has experienced 
a considerable reduction in price. The Ga- 
zeite states the average price for the weck 
ending May 10, at 71s. 54d. which is much 
under what our tables hare lately reported. 
The low price, with the very limited stocks of 
country dealers, is likely to effect a pretty 
considerable demand for home-consumption. 
In addition to that, the exporter may possibly 
Come into the market for raw sugars, intend- 
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ing that they should be refined abroad ; one 
consequence expected from the withdrawing 
of the bounty; perhaps in a very short time. 
It will, however, be understood, that the 
minds of the merchants maintain a con- 
stant reference to the probable stipulations of 
a ‘Treaty of Peace, by which, no doubt, Sugar 
Islands will revert to their old possessors ; 
though on what terms is not at present known 
to the public, and possibly not to any. 


The stocks of refined sugar may be esti- 
mated at about 1500 hogsheads double loaves, 


13,000 hogsheads single loaves and lumps ; 


from 8 to 9,000 hogsheads crushed sugar. 
The deliveries from the warehouses, are at 
this moment inereasing; little short of 1,800 
casks of sugar delivered in the course of the 
last week. 


Rum, the offspring of the cane, has felt no 
great variations lately. The diminished de- 
mand by Government, with the prospect of 
its almost entire cessation, has affected this 
article, insomuch that at this moment it feels 
little or no alteration. 


Rice is in greater demand than supply ; and 
in fact it is likely to continue so, unless 
strongly affected by the measures of the Ame- 
rican Government. Late sales have been met 
with considerable briskness by the buyers. 


The measures of the American Govetn- 
ment have caused very sensible heart-burnings, 
among the holders of Cotton in any quantity. 
The repeal of the embargo and non-importa- 
tion laws, has almost suspended the operations 
of speculators, and has rendered real pur- 
chasers cautious, because they trust to meet 
with better terms. What business has been 
done has been marked by that fluctuation 
which always arises from the exereise of dif- 
ferent opinions: or, perhaps, even from the 
effects of the last casual conversation held by 
buyer or seller. 


The holders have been anxious to part with 
their goods: yet on Tuesday, May 17, the 
whole quantity sold during the morning was 
but 104 bags. Toward the end of the week; 
however, the spirit of the market inereased, 
somewhat better prices were obtained, and 
the entire sales of the week could not be less 
than 6,000 packs. Cotton twist has felt. no 
depression: on the coutrary, the market at 
Manchester it is understood is rather improv- 
ing. The market at Liverpool has not re- 
covered the gloom it had received from the 
American news; and pooeets the reduced 
prices will continue at that port. ; 


Coffee has experienced a very great depres- 


sion in value. Those who must sell, have 

felt this with severity. Part of the same par- 

cel of coffee (Dominica) which some time 

back fetched 140s. could find no bidders last 

week at 100s. This, however, is not uni- 
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versally the case ; but though the article be 
nniversally much lower, yet not in so strik- 
ing a proportion. Fifteen to twenty shillings 
lower tay be taken for as fair an average as 
can be estimated. Much that had been 
brought to sale has been withdrawn. Ne- 
vertheless among the major part of the hold- 
ers, their fears predominate over their hopes. 


Spices continue extremely heavy. Pepper 
remains at about . Pimento would not 
fetch Is. at a recent sale. Good Ginger very 
scarce: little or no Jatnaica. 


Cocoa does not realize its former prices. 
It should seem as if the spurt of demand for 
this commodity were alinost, or quite, over. 


Provisions are at nominal prices. Dutch 
butter has been sold at reduced prices; say 
10s. 10 15s. lower. Westphalia hams selling 
at very low rates. The stocks of Irish butter 
in the hands of few dealers. Bacon not called 
for, except in moderate quantities, Con- 
sumption, however, is rapidly diminishing 
stocks of all kinds. 

Hemp, Flax, and Tallow.—The late high 
prices of tallow has occasioned shipments from 
Holland, and we believe arrivals from Den- 
mark: the rates are at little variation, about 
87s., and 82s, and 83s, for arrival, Hemp 
and flax a heavy sale at the late quotations. 
The letters by the packets this morning from 
Gottenburgh, state the Exchange at Peters- 
burgh lower, say 13} and §. 

Corn is lower. Malt not sold at 4s. lower- 
Barley 3s. lower; sale very heavy. Rye 3s- 
lower. Seeds nominal : little or no enquiry. 
Very fine wheat 1s. higher: ordinary very 
heavy: much unsold. 


Late public sales of Skins, Hides, &e.—Nor- 
way goat ‘skins. 72s. to 70s. ; 2,500 dry calf 
23s. to 26s. per doz. ; salted calf 114d. ; above 
19,000 Italian kid skins £7 to #7 2s. for the 
sound; 5,000 Buenos Ayres hides 11d. to 
113.;-2,000, 10d3. to 10d%.; salted hides 


44d. ; Rip 4id.; Memel hides 114d, to ted. 


—Parchment beaver 32s. Od. to 35 ; Cub 24s, 
Qd.; Rabbit 5s, to 10s.; Musquash @s. 10d. ; 
Martin 10s. to 19s.; Otter 25s. to 70s, ; Sil- 
ver Fox £10; Red 13s. to 20s. each. 


Average price of Wheat per quarter for Eng- 
land and Wales, as per Gazette, 68s. 10d. 


*,* The present agitated state of the 
country on accouut of the proposed Bill for 
regulating the impor‘ation of Corn into Britain 
has a great effect on the minds of speculators 
and dealers notin that commodity only but in 
others exported‘in return for such articles. 
It is understood however, that the main sup- 
ports of the measure are derived from consi- 
erations proper to Ireland, rather to paris 
abroad 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex.—The long continuance of cold and 
dry weather has kept every thing backward, 
and the insects have been very busy among 
the wheats and somewhat affected the barley 
and oats, Our beansand peas look well, and 


‘are fall plants. The clovers have moved quite 


slow for want of warmth. All kind of food 
for cattle is extremely scarce, for which rea- 
son people in general are much distressed with 
their live stock, and many of them are selling 
off their sheep, &c. at low prices, Lambs 
in better condition than might be expected. 
The summer Jands are ina state of great for- 
wardness. 


Warwickshire. — Never was a promising 
and luxuriant spting so completely changed 
by the continued prevalence ‘of frosts and 
harsh winds during the whole of the month. 
Vegetation has made litle progress—nothing 
looks well. The wheat has suffered least, 
but its future progress depeuds on genial wea- 
ther. ‘I'he grass has been materially injured, 
and at this seasou was scarcely ever known so 
defective—stock, of course, both fat and 
lean, is fast declining in price. The corn 
markets are stationary, with an abundarit 
stock on hand, which will, in all probability, 
keep them steady. Wool isin high demand, 
particularly the coarse staple (in reference to 
the northern trade). ‘Trade of every deserip- 
tion is looking upwards, at the same time 
scarcely knowing where to fix its object. 

@GF Till the present ferment has subsided, 
commerce cannot be reduced to system. 


Bankrupts and Certificates, in the order of their 
dates, with the Allornies. 


BANKRU)TS.—March 15. 


Barker, J. jun. Bristol, victualler. 4¢tt. Shephard and 
Cu, Bedford-row. 

Harvey, J. Lewsiern, Leicestershire, horse-dealer. Att. 
Rigge and Co- Carey-strect, Lincoln's Inn, 

Johnson, G. Spring-street, Shadwell, grocer. Att. Eyles, 
Castle-street, Houndsditch. 

Meatyard, J. West Orchard, Dorsetshire, dealer, Ate. 
Lorsden, Clement’s-inn, 

Moore, W. Old-strect, ,jeweller. Att. Mayhew and Co. 
Symond’s Inn. 

Pointon, J. Bedwardine, Worcester, paviour. Att. Price 
and Co, Lincoln's lon. 

Simpson, J. Shepherd’s-bush, Middlesex, farmer. Ait. 
Saunders, Charlotte-street, Filzroy-square. . 

Smith, R, Rampisham, Dorsetshire, miller. Att. Pearson 
and Co. Temple. 

Whitehead, J. Bury, Lancashire, woollen-manufacturer. 
Aut. Willis, Warnford-court. 


CERTIFICATES to be granted on or before April 5. 


J. Jolly, Albion. buildings, Bartholomew-close, ‘printer.— 
W. Garrod, Norwich, dealer in horses.—J. Merryman, 
Wendlebuty, Oxfordshire, liquor-merchant.——J. D. 
Smith, Market-Weighton, Yorkshire, grocer.—J. Chee- 
tham, Manchester, cotton-manufacturer.—J. M. Elwor- 
thy, St. James's sttevt, goldsmith Nott, Smithfield, 
banker.—J. Stephenson, Manchester, tobacconist. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—March 19. 
Stnrbridge, C. Rosemary-lune, cheese-monger. 
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BANKRUPTS. 


Ansdell, J. Liverpool, timber-merchant. itt. Windle, 
Jobn-street, Bedford-row. 

Brown, G. Holywell-street, Shoreditch, linen-draper. 
Att. Stratton and Co. Shoreditch. . 

Clewley, T. Beamburst, Statford, dealer in horses. Att, 
Anstice and Co. King’s Bench-walks, Temple. 

Flower, R. Ollerton, Nottingham, innkeeper. Au. Exley, 
Furnival’s Lan, 

Harrison, J. Prescot, Lancaster, grocer, Att. Shephard 
Bedford-row, 

Harrison, W. Liverpool, house-builderand Joiner. Alte 
Whitely, Leigh-street, Liverpool. 
Levy, J. Mili-yard, Goodman’s-fields, dealer in hardware. 
Att. Isaacs, Bury-street, St. Mary-axe. 
Oliver, M. Durham, carpet-manufacturer. 
Garden-court, Temple. 

Pagett, F. Totteniam Court-road, victualler. Ald- 
ridge and Co. Lincoln's Inn New-square. 

Taylor, J. Gloucester-terrace, New-road, White-chapel, 
soap-manufacturer. Att. Abboit, Chancery-lane. 

Waskett, J. W. Great Hockham, Norfolk, miller. Att. 
Windus and Co. Chancery-lane. 

Wilson, 8. Ship and og FO Love-lane, St. Paul, Shad- 
well, victualler. Att. Noy, Mincing-lane. 


CERTIFICATES.—April 9. 


A. Sater, Gawsworth, Cheshire, chees¢-factor.—R. Bell, 
jun. Kingston-upon Hull, merchant.——W. Mecham, 
High-street, Shoreditch, china-man.—S. Whitworth, 
Dewsbury-moor, Yorkshire, cloth-manufacturer.—— 
J. Birch and L. Luerson, Hoxton Town, colour-manu- 
facturers.—A. Forbes, High-street, Shadwell, grocer. 
8. Maddocks, Coleman street Buildings, Coleman-street, 
woollen-draper.—P. Castang, Hampstead-road, poul- 
terer.—J. Formby, Liverpooi, merchant.—J. Nightin- 
gale, Brown-street, Bryanston-square, timber- merchant. 


Ait. Jackson, 


—dJ. Blewett, New-inn-passage, St. Clement-Danes, hat- , 


maker, 
BANKRUPTCY SU PERSEDED.—March 29. 


Kirkpatrick, 'T. late of Church-passage, Cateaton-street, 
merchant. 


BANKRUPTS. 


uunsford, 8. Honiton, Devon. coalemerchant, 
more, Red Lion-square, Holborn. 

Heughan, W. Harrington, Liverpool, joiner. Att, Daw- 
son, Liverpool. 

Hiam, J. York-street, Commercial-road, merchant. Ait. 
Howard, Jewry-street, Aldgate. 

Jackson, KR. late of Liverpool, merchant. Att. Chipchase 
and Norris, Bucklersbury. 

Sparke, J. D. late of Honiton, Devonshire, slopseller. dit. 
Luxm re, Red Lion-square. 

Smith, Norwich, cabinet-maker. Atkinson and 
Co. Chancery-lane. 

Sutton, T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer. Att. Meggissons 
and Fairbank, Hatton-girden. 
Town, W. Tudely, Keni, carpenter. 

street, Southwark. 


CERTIFICATES.—April 12. 


W. Eccles, King’s Lynn, Norfolk, woollen-draper.—M. 
and J. Constable, Shad Thames, Southwark, corn-factors. 
_—W. S. Arnald, Princes-squate, carpenter,—J, Milner, 
Sheffield, York, fender-inanufactarer.—J. F. H. Hannell, 
Chapel-street, Paddington, grocer.—J. Malpas, late of 
‘Stoney-Stratford, coach-master.—M. Hutton, Laverick- 
hall, Durham, merchant —T. Lownds, late of Gutter- 
Jane, Cheapside, 1 man.—A. Howiett, Liverpool, 
liquor-merchant. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—March 26. 
Russell, T. late of Upper Seympour-street, Portman-square’ 


Att. Lux- 


Att, Russell, Lant- 


gr 
Mackewzie, A, J. South-street, Finsbury-square, yeast- 
merchant. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Brice, S. Whituey, Oxford, victualler. it. Surman’ 
Golden-square. 

Freeman, J. Hatton-garden, tailor. .4¢tt. Sir S$. Whit- 
combe and Co, Serjeant’s-irn, Ficet-street. 

Halli, J. Lyodhurst, Southampton, victualler. Att. Roe, 
Howard-street, Strand, 

Hopkins, §. Lea Forge, near Nantwich, Chester, iron- 
mastér. 4tt. Bourdilion and Hewitt, Little Friday- 
street, 

Jewitt, S. Faxtieet, York, corn-factor. Att, Lowndes aud 
Lowndes, Red Lion-square. 

Lane, E. jun. tate of Mountnessing, Essex, farmer. 4¢t. 
Aubrey aud Curti-, Towk’s-court, 


List of Bankrupts. 
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Sherwood, W. Liverpool, soap-manufacturer. Ait. Win- 
die, Jobn-street, Bedford-row. 

Smith, W. Hatt-street, corn-dealer. Att, .Parnther and 
Turner. LondOn-street, Fenchurch-street, 

Wells, B. Gracechurch-street, hosier and glover. Att. 
Holt and Farren, Threadneedle-street. 


CERTIFICATES,—<pril 16, 


E. Messum, Portsea, miller.—J. Lancaster, Tooting, 
priater.—J. Holland, Lewes, corn-dealer.—G. Wallett, 
jun, Great Malvern, druggist.—W. Hooke, Beccles, gro- 
cer.—J. Gould, Plymouth, builder.—E. Fowden, Stock- 

ort, jineu-draper.—J. Tatlow, Ravenstone, draper.—G. 

. Tavtz, Baker-street, Portman-square, tailor.—T. J. 
Clunie, Colchester, saddiers.—J. Smith, Birmingham, 
draper, 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.— March 29. 
Waldron, J. Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, maltster. 
BANKRUPTS. 
Hall, S. Little Bolton, Lancashire, innkeeper.—4tt. Win- 
die, Jobn-street, Bedford-row, 
Hays, J. Lower East Smithfield, collar-maker. Att. Cooper 
and Lowe, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
Moxon, J. Pontefract, York, corn-factor. Att. Battye, 

Chancery lane. 

Parker, J. Norwich, linen-draper. .4¢:. Bleasdale and Co. 

New. inn. 

Rye, S. Egham, Surrey, brewer. Alt. Taylor, Gray’s-inn. 
Smallbone, J. late of Basingstoke, Southampton, corn- 
factor. Att. Bishop and Philips, Gray*s-inn-square, 


CERTIFICATES .—<April ig. 

J. Bodenham, Cheam, Surrey, innkeeper.—S. Mend- 
ham and F. Field, Fenchurch-street, merchants. —H. 
Tew, late of Wellclose-square, tea-dealer—G. Payne, 
Hunter-street, North, St. Vancras, timber-merchant.— 
J. Cordwell, Manchester, victualler.—T, Hampton and E. 
Hooper, Rhayder, Radnor, bankers. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—April 2. 

Cooper, C, late of Langley Hall, Warwick, coal-master, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Dan, J. Earl’s Colne, Essex. Wilson, King’s hench. 
walks, Temple. 

Dadfield, T. St. Martin’s-street, Southwark, boot and 
shoe maker, Att. Bagley, Great Hermitage-street, 
Wapping: 

Matthews, J. atid W. Matthews, Worcester, ironmongers. 
Ait. Chilton, Exchequer Office, Lincoln’s.inn 

Offer, 1. Bath, Somerset, hatter and hosier. Aft. Young, 
Scots-yard. 

Enfield, Middlesex, smith. Att. Meymott, 
Burrow’s-buildings, Blackfriars-road. 

Poole, R. Macclesfield, Chester, timber-merchant. ##. 
Hurd, Inner Temple. 

Stewart, J. Chariotte-street, Portiand-place, St. Marv-le- 
bonne, wine-merchant. 4#, Allen and Gylby, Carlisle- 
street, Soho. 

Todman, R. Wood-street, warechouseman. Att, Walton, 
Girdlers’-hall, Basinghall-street. 

Wallis, M. Hemmingford Grey, Hontingdon, merchant. 
Att. Clennell, Stapie-inn, London. 

Wiliett, W. Chepsiow, Monmouth, druggist. Ait, Jessop, 
Jewin-street, London. 


CERTIFICATES.— April 23. 

G. and H. Fear, Bristol, tailors.—G. N. Hardy, Liver- 
pool, merchant.—W. Riste, late of Loughborough, 
Stationer.—T. Lawford, late of Bevis-marks, St. Mary- 
axe, say-factor.—~—J. Trim, Busham, Sussex, dealer 
in cattle.—J. White, Bartholomew coffee-house, West 
Smithfield, victualler.—J. Hodgson, P. Hodgson, and J. 
Key, Workington, Cumberland, bankers.—G. Moore, 
Wolverhampton, tanner.— B. Harrison, Gottenburgh, 
merchant.—W. Chapman, Beverly, York, linen-draper, 
—C. Appleton, Basing-lane, flour-factor.—J. Clark, Chat- 
ham, linen-draper.—J. Forsyth, Leadenhail-street, book- 
seller.—M. Simmons, late of Gray’s-ion-lane, victualler. 

BANKRUPTS.—<April 5. 
Brown, J. late of the Bank-top, Westoe, Durham, inn- 
kecper. Att, Beli and Brodrick, Bow Chnrch-yard. 
Burnett, D. Portsea, Southampton, mercer. Alt. Isaacs, 

Bury-street, St. Mary-axe. 
Gamson, J. Camden-Town, victualler. Att, Aldridge and 


Smith, Lincoln’s-inn New-square. 
Howell, R. Nottingham, tailor, 4/t. Taylor, Field-court, 
ate, brick- 


Gray’s-inn. 
Huson, J. late of Cockhill, New-street, Bisho 
layer. it. Eyles, Castle-street, Houndsditch. 
Lovell, T. Portsmouth, rope-maker. Att. Briggs, Essex- 
Street, Strand. 
Smediey, W. Burton-upon-Trent, Stafford, grocer. Att. 
Cookney, Castie-street, Holborn. 
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Ward, J. Banbury, Att. Tilbury, Fal- 
con-street, Aldersgate-street. 
, chandler. Att. Allsopp and 


‘Watson, S. 
Wells, Nottingham. 
BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—April g. 
Hollamby, W. Leadenhall-street, librarian. 
Newton, C. Claremont House, Queen’s-buildi 

ton, scrivener and broker. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Anness, W. Cheapside, watch-maker, Af, Nind, Throg- 
morton-street. 

Bendy, B. Charles-square, Hoxton, factor. Att. Williams, 
jan, Lord Mayor’s Court Office, Royal Exchange. 

Dowd, J. John-street, Oxford-street, victualicr. Aft. 
Walker and Rankin, Old Jewry. 

an, W. Topsham, Devon, confactor and maltster. 

Isaacson, Cannon-street, London. 

Greenstreet, J. Camberwell, wheelwright. Att. Dyne and 
Son, Lincoln’s-ina-fields. 

Harper, C. J. M*Whinne, and J. Hanbury, late of Cam- 
perdown House, Snow’s-fields, Southwark, emery-paper 

and blacking-manufactarers. Alt, Stratton and Allport, 


itch. 
ty, H. B. late of Bread street-hill, merchant, Ait. 
Alliston and Co. Freeman’s-couit, Cornhill. 

Newman, J. late of Hanway-street, Oxford-street, linen- 
draper. Alt. Hal!, Coleman-street, 

‘Phillips, G. late of Burbridge-strect, Lambeth-marsh, 
timber-merchant. Alt, Hatton, Dean-street, Tooley- 
street, Southwark. 

Phillips, T. Norwich, brandy-merchant. Longdill 
and Butterfield, Hoiborn-court, Gray’s-inn. 

Taylor, J. Richard-street, Commercial-road, coach-mus- 
ter. Att. Chester, Melina-place, Westminster-road. 
Wild, R. Craven-street, Strand, tailor, 4/¢. Pasmore, 

Warnford court, Throgmorton-street. 

‘Wye, G. W. London, merchant. 44. Waltoa, Girdlers’ 

Hall, Basinghall-street. 


CERTIPICATES.—4pril so. 


T. Holdsworth, Auction-mart coffee-house, victualler.— 
8. Nolbrow, Bishopsgate-street, mariner.—T. Hebson, 
College-hill, merchant. — T. Bermondsey, New- 


ngs, Bromp- 


Cogan, T. Gun-square, Houndsditch, salesman, Att. 

pe, Modiford-court, Fenchurch-strect. 

Collns, T. Witney, Oxford, blanket-manufacturer. tt, 
Fovikes and Co. Southampton-street, Covent-garden. 
Ellis, 5. Haverfordwest, Pembroke, mercer. Att. Grif- 

fiths, Southampton-bnildings, Chancery-lane. 

Fitth, W. Liverside, York, clothier. 4s. Butler, Ave 
Maria-lane. : 

Harrison, E. and J. Walkington, New Malton, York, 

curriers. Att. Morton, Gray’s Inn-square. 

Herbert, T. Seaford, Sussex, butcher. Att. Pzlmer, 
Doughty-street. 

Linthorne, B. Walbrook, London, and J. H. Joliffe, 
Crewkerne, Somerset, merchants. Att. Kaye and Co. 
New Bank- buildings. 

Mills, W. A. Kempsey, Worcester, miller. Att. Piatt, 
New Boswell-court, Lincoln’s-inn. 

Warrington, A. Shrewsbury, bricklayer. it. Griffiths, 
Chancery-lane. 

Wilson, G. S. late of the Grecian Coffee-house, Deve- 
reux-court, Strand, merchant. Att. Bell and Co. 
Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn. 


BANKRUPTS.—<4pril 23. 

Crawford, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer, Aft, Bell 
and Brodrick, Bow church-yard, ide. 

Cock, W. F. Essex, shoemaker. Ait. Lewis, Mark-lane. 

Crisp, J. Nicholas-lane, merchant. Att. Gregg and Cor- 
field, Skianer’s- hall. 

Hewitt, W. Broker’s-row, Moorfields, trimming-manu- 
facturer. Act, Swain and Co, Frederick’s-place, Old 


Jewry. 

Hampshire, G. Butt-laue, Deptford, cabinet-maker, 
Young, Symond’s-inn. 

Neeld, G. er Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, meal- 
man. Ait. Pike, Air-street, Piccadilly. 

Powney, W. Waltham green, Middlesex, victualler. 
Vandercom and Comyn, Bush-lane, Cannon-street, 

Porcas, T. King’s-row, Dog-row, Mile End-road. com- 
resser of hay. Aft. Goodchild, Commercial Cham- 

rs, Minories. 

Redpath, C. Gower-place, St. Pancras, painter. Att, 
Booth, Queen-street, Bloomsbury. 

Raybould, W. Gosweil-street, brass-founder. Tid- 
bury. Falcon-street, Falcon-square. 


road, wine-merchant.<~J. Blount, Lancaster, 


BANKRUPTS,— April. 12. 
Brook, J. royd-bridge, Huddersfield, York, cloth- 
dresser. e, 
Coldwell, W. id, York, merchant. 4¢/. Wilson, 
Greville-s:reet, Hatton-street. 
Hartley, W. Langroyd, Lancaster, cotton-manufacturer. 
Att, Hexiey, Pamp-court, Temple. 


CERTIFICATES.—May 3. 


A. B. Crook, Colne, Lancaster, calico-manufacturer,— 
J. Wiles, Melton Mowbra Leicester, painter. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—April 16. 
Harvey, J. Sewstern, Leicestershire, horse-dealer. 
BANKRUPTS., 
Bewitt, W. Polesworth, Warwickshire, grocer. it: 
Turner, Bloomsbury-square. 
Islip, T. Coningsby, Lincolnshire, victualler. Att, Lo- 
dington and Hall, Secondaries. Temple. 
Matthewman, J. Lee-bridge Mills, Yorkshire, cottun- 
Spinner. Att. Nettlefold, Novfolk-street, Strand. 
Pearson, R. Skelton, Yorkshire, dealer. tt. Bell and 
ith, J. ord, Yorkshire, r. Att. B Nor- 
Strand. 
tokeec, J. P. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, money-scrivener. 
wi. » New Br dge street. 
aters, E. Merthyrtydfil, G! nshire, keeper. 
CERTIFICATES.—May 7. 


©. Dickinson, South Shields, linen-draper.—J. Read, 

i , Mmaitster.—H. W. Smith, Fleet-market, grocer. 
—N. Cook, Prince’s-square, Kennington, merchant.— 
4. Reeves. Union. street, Hoxton, piasterer.—J. W. Sizgs, 
Avely, Bssex, deaicr.—A. W. Lesser, St. Mary-axe, mer- 
chant.-W. Hallett and J. Hardie, Queen-sirect, drug- 
gists.—E. Haskell, Liverpool, grocer.—J. Purchese, Lu- 
eas-stteet, Gray’s-inn-lane, smith. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED.—4pril 19, 
Metcher, J. and J. Smethurst, Stock Brook Mill, Lan- 
cashire, cotton-spinners. 
Mills, W. A. Kempsey, Worcestershire, miller. 
BANRRUOPTS. 
agen, Trent-lock, Derby, victualler, Barber, 
Fetter-lane, 


, J. North Petherton, Somersetshire, innkeeper. 
Att. Blandfoot and Burfoot, Inner Temple. 


CERTIFICATES.—May 14. 


D. Holt, Lexden, Essex, miller.—R. Crowgey, Falmouth, 
Cornwall, merchant.—J, Warner and Nathaniel Schole- 
field, Greenwich, linen-drapers.—Sam. Cliff, Bolton-ie- 
Moors, musiin and cotton-manufacturer.—T. Fryer, Ch 
stow, farmer.—E. Woodgate, senior, timber-merchant.— 
S. Gray, Alpha-road, Mary-le-bone, victualler. — Wm. 
Hooper, in’s-court, factor.—J. Wood, Sunderiand, 
grocer.—C. Draper, Thavies-inn, scrivener.—W. Farrow, 
Mitcheil-street, St. Lukes, builder.—J, Robson and J, L. 
Waugh, Ameriea-square, coal-factors. — 8. L. Worsfold, 
Ramsgate, Kent, shophe:per. 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED.—April 96. 
Buckiey, J. Oldham, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Ambrose, T. Salter’s Hall-court, wime-merchant. 

Holt and Co. Threadneedle-street. 

Barrymore, W. Ketbury, Berks, brewer. tt. Jenkins 
and Co. New-inn. 
Brett, Wm. Norwich, liquor-merchant.. Aét. Burnett, 

Chatham-place, Blackfriars. 

Forsdick, J. Dalby-terrace, City-road, builder. tt. Pal- 
mer, Gray’s Inn-square. 

Fearne, F. Angel-court, Throgmorton-street, insurance- 
broker. ts. Kersey and Co. Bishopsgate-street within, 

Harvey, S. Lyme Regis, Dorset, merchant. tt. Hoehs, 

Staple-inn. 
Partridge, J. New Brentford, victualler. tt. Mowbray, 

Bankside, Southwark. ‘ 
Tate, J. Crooked-lane, London. Att. Tomlinsons and 

Co, Copthal!-court. 

i M. Derby, mercer. it. Allen and Co, Carlisle- 
street, Soho. : : 
Wiltshire, G. Frome, Somerset, clothier. tt. Williams, 

Red Lion-square. 
Watts, T. White’s-yard, Whitecross-street, builder. it, 

Newton, Lyon’s-im, 

CERTIFICATES.—May 

J. Benson, Thames Street, tea-dealer.—B. I. 83- 
muels, Great Prescott-street, Goodman’s-fields, 
—B. Norden, Strand, dealer and chapman.—J. Powell, 
Liverpool, merchant.—W. Lees, Liverpool, merchant.— 
P. Mitchell, Bath, perfumer.—P, Dewhurst, late of Pres+ 
ton, Lancaster, slater, 


Ata 


= 
& 


| 
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Smithfield, gh stone of Sib, to sink the Offal | coats.* Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Beef. Mutton. Veal. Pork. Lamb. May 43s.0d. t049s. 6d. | 448.6d. to 52s. 9a, 
1814, ad 8 d d & de a 9| 47 0 51 6 47 9 55 0 
May 2]7 0/7 O[8 0]2 6 16147 6 48 6 144 0 35 0 
2316 817 417 819 6 * Delivered at 13s. chaldron advaace- 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. 4 wig 
May 2/5 8|6 O17 4]8 8 2 #28 
2315 415 816 0|8 April2l | 54 | 58 | 46 |29,78 | 40 Cloudy 
22 | 56} 47 | ,80 41 Cloudy 
St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 23 | 47} 55} 45 | ,98 | 41 Cloudy 
24 | 44 | 50) ,82 | 36 Seormy 
Mey Sols 25 | 44 | 43 | | 24 
26 | 43 | 52 | 43 [30,09 31 Cloudy 
3618 50|2 00 43] 491 418 | Rain 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 26d. | Calf Skins, 30 to 4olb. | & 30 47 | 57) 45 | 47 Fair 
= Dressing Hides 22 perdozen — 36 May 1 | 47 | 62 | 47| ,28 52 Fair 
CropHidesforcut.2244 | Ditto, 50 to 70~—42 2/46} 55} ,02 33 Cloudy 
Flat Ordinary — 19d. | Seals, Large, £9. as 29,99 42 
Tattow,* London Average per cwt. 5 42 | 45 
Soap, yellow, 104s.; mottled, 116s.; curd, 120s. 6 | 471} 52|47| ,78 oS 
Candles, per dozen, 15s. 6d.; moulds, 17s. Od. 7 48} 62) 46) 46 Fair 
8 | 51] 57 | 47 30,018 | Clo 
April 16] 5,390 quarters. Average 72s. 4d. 5 44 3 535 
23] — 67 2 Ig 10} 53} 4l| 47 Fair 
30] 5,338— — — — 67 10 11 | 44] 5t| 42) ,g2 Fair 
May 7]| 5,360— — — — 67 7} 12 | 54) 46! ,39 36 Cloudy 
April 22} 10,638 sacks. Average 64 13 | 46/57) 43} ,01 Rain 
> 29} 16,030 — — — — 63 11 14 | 45 | 52) 44!) ,0l 29 Cloudy 
May 6]16,050 — — — — 63 9% 43 30,00 30 
13] 10,308 — — — — 63 10} 44, 44 Cloudy 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 47 47 | 48 Fair 
9} 3 11 1 ws | 14 9 5 45 46 Fair 
= 16] 3 11 L fo ug 20 53 | 67 | 45 29,905 44 Fair 
23) 3 It 1 | | 
* The highest price of the market. 


American cwt. 
Ditto pearl........ 
Barilla 


3 

3 18 

1 

Brandy, Coniac, bund. gal. 

Campbhire, refined....lb. 0 7 


Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 20 0 
Cochineal, garb. Lond. |b. 7 
Ditto, East-India...... lo 

: Coffee, fine bond. .. cwt. 3 
10 


® Cotton Wool, Surinam, 
a Ditto Jamaica.,.. 
Smyrna.... 


= Ditto 
8 Ditto East- 
Zant ....cwt. 4 
S Elephants’ Teeth ...... 24 
——Scrivelloes 12 
<> Flax, Riga..........ton 88 
© DittoPetersburgh .... 70 
Galls, Turkey......cwt. 16 
Geneva, Holl. lond..gal. 0 
Ditto English........ 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 8 
“~ Hemp, Riga........ton 63 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 62 
Indigo, Caracca...... 1b. 
Ditto East-India .... 
Iron, British bars, ..ton 14 
Ditto Swedish c.c.n.p. 24 
Ditto Norway........ 16 
Lead in pigs..-..... fod. 33 
Ditto 32 


2 
0 
5 
— Dittoordinary........ 3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Ma 


na) 


O 0; Leal, white........ 
0 | Logwood chips......ton 
© © | Madder, Dutch crop ewt. 6 
6 6 Mahogany ..........ft 0 
8 0, Oil, Lucca, ...25 gal. jar 28 
Ditto spermaceti.. ton 72 
Ditto whale ........ 44 
Ditto Florence, 4 chest 
Pitch, Stockholm, .. cwt, 
14 0 Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 
Rice, Carolina........ 
Rum, Jamaica Lond gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 
| Silk, thrown, Italian... lb. 
| Silk, raw, Ditto.... 
Tallow, English.... cwt, 
Ditto, Russia, white. . 
Ditto———, yellow.. 
Tar, Stockholm .... bar. 
Tin in blocks ......cwt. 
Tobacco, Maryl...... lb. 
Ditto Virginia...... 
Wax, Guinea..... .cwt. 
Whale-fins (Green!.) ton.150 
Wine, Red Port,bond. pipe 62 
Ditto Lisbon ........ 58 
Ditto Madeira.,...... 30 
Ditto Vidonia........ 30 
Ditto Calcavella...... 72 
Ditto Sherry.... butt. 45 
Ditto Mountain...... 27 
Ditto Claret,... hogs. 20 
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62-—Genoa, 54——Venice, in eff. 52 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
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—Cadiz, eff. 474-——Bilboa 46 ——Palermo, per oz. 145d.——Leghorn, 


——Naples, 42 -—---Lisbon, 
Bank of Holland, 
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8 —— Cork, ditto 9 —— Agio 


72 —— Oporto, 72 ——Dublin, per cent. 


3 per cent. 
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ent Old ditto, 


Mfice Shares, Gc. from 20th April 
lamant, 4, Shorter’s. Court, Throgmorton 


§ to £106}.—West-India Dock, £158 to £160.—Fast-India Dock, £124.— 


LLL to £112,—Imperial ditto Shares, £48.—Eagle ditto ditto £2.2s.—Hope ditto 


ditto, £2. 5s. to £2. 7s.—Atlas ditto 


£56. 10s. 


rpool, £204 to £205.—Wilts and Berks, £19. 10s.— 


Huddersfield, £14. 10—Grand Surrey, — —Grand Western, £55 dis. 


erty, Dock Stock, Fire-O 


Messrs. Risdon and D. 


ditto, £3. 10s.—East-London Water-Works, £70.— K 
-—London Institution Shares, £43.—Grand Junction Canal ditto, €235.— 


alle Canal Pro 
at the Office of 
- 10s.—Leeds and Live 


» £104 


of Navig: 
Stock, £ 


£23 to £24 


Thames and Medwa 
—Grand Union, £94. 


Prices o 
May 1814, 
Lenaon. 


to 
Street, 
London Dock Stock 
Globe Assurance 
—Ditto New ditto, £57 
Kennet and Avon, £22 to £21 
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